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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


There is a growing need to help students develop the skills required to become college- and 
career-ready, as defined by rigorous state standards that have been implemented by a vast 
majority of states, such as the Common Core State Standards (CCSS). It is critical that teachers 
have the supports needed to provide effective instruction in these areas; this is especially true for 
novice teachers, who face the dual challenge of becoming effective teachers and meeting the new 
standards. 


Integrating teacher professional learning with educative curriculum has emerged as a promising 
way to both build teacher capacity and support student achievement. In particular, this type of 
approach helps make professional development supports more relevant for teachers to apply in 
their classrooms because it is aligned to the curriculum, which could potentially address the 
issues that much of the current professional development does not meet teachers’ needs (Bill & 
Melinda Gates Foundation 2014; Calvert 2016) and may not be associated with improvement in 
teacher performance (TNTP 2015). 


EL Education designed the Teacher Potential Project (TPP) to build the instructional capacity of 
English language arts (ELA) teachers, and novice ELA teachers in particular. TPP aims to 
enhance ELA teachers’ instructional practices in areas aligned to CCSS and to foster student 
learning and achievement outcomes. TPP provides an ELA curriculum paired with teacher 
professional learning supports to help teachers deliver high-quality ELA instruction. The open- 
source, standards-aligned curriculum for grades 3 through 8 is aligned to CCSS. The teacher 
professional development learning supports include (1) on-site institutes; (2) on-site and video- 
based coaching from EL Education coaches, including observations, modeling, lesson studies, 
and fostering professional learning communities within the school; and (3) access to online 
supports, including a range of online professional development materials and opportunities to 
participate in online communities of practice and interactive webinars. 


In 2013, EL Education was awarded a five-year, $11.9 million Investing in Innovation validation 
grant by the U.S. Department of Education. The purpose of the grant was to help build upon the 
existing evidence for EL Education’s curriculum and professional development model by 
assessing the effectiveness of TPP. Mathematica, as the third-party evaluator for the grant, 
designed and conducted the Evaluation of the Teacher Potential Project, which includes an 
implementation evaluation and a teacher and student impact evaluation. The study of TPP makes 
several important contributions to the literature evaluating paired curriculum and PD programs: it 
uses rigorous group designs, evaluates the impact of one and two years of program 
implementation, and examines broad outcomes on both teacher instructional practice and student 
ELA achievement. This report describes the study and its findings. 


A. Study design and data collection 


The evaluation uses a randomized controlled trial (RCT) design to assess the impacts of a single 
year of TPP implementation on the instructional practice outcomes of teachers and achievement 
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outcomes of students in the study during that year. We also use this design to assess impacts on 
student achievement among all schools in the study—those that engaged in one year of TPP 
implementation and others that engaged in two years of implementation. 


The study team recruited 19 relatively high-need school districts across the United States in three 
cohorts that participated during the 2014—2015, 2015-2016, and 2016-2017 school years. Within 
each cohort, participating districts selected elementary and middle schools meeting the eligibility 
criteria to participate in the study, for a total of 79 schools. Schools were eligible if they had at 
least one novice (defined in this study as those in those with zero to three years of full-time 
teaching experience) ELA teacher and at least 45 minutes of ELA classes, among other criteria. 
The study team randomly assigned schools to treatment and control conditions within matched 
pairs of schools within districts.' Treatment schools participated in TPP for one school year, 
which involved their ELA teachers using TPP’s curriculum and receiving TPP’s professional 
development (PD) supports, while control schools and their ELA teachers continued to provide 
their typical ELA curricula and teacher supports. Of the 79 schools, 40 were assigned to the 
treatment condition and 39 were assigned to the control condition; 70 schools (35 treatment and 
35 control) in 18 districts went on to participate in the study. The participating schools had a 
relatively lower socioeconomic status (71 percent of students were eligible for free or reduced- 
price lunch), served a largely minority race and ethnicity population of students (46 percent were 
black non-Hispanic, 21 percent were Hispanic), and had below-average student achievement 
scores. There were no statistically significant differences in these features between treatment and 
control schools. 


In addition to the RCT, the study team designed a two-year quasi-experimental design (QED) 
study to assess the impact of extending implementation of TPP to a second year. EL Education 
recruited 22 of the study schools (10 treatment, 12 control) in five districts in Cohort 3 to 
participate in a second year of the study in the following 2017—2018 school year. Treatment 
schools that chose to participate for a second year would continue to implement TPP for a second 
year, while control schools continued to provide their typical ELA curricula and teacher 
supports. The schools participating in the two-year QED study had a somewhat lower 
socioeconomic status (61 percent of students were eligible for free or reduced-price lunch) and 
had slightly higher baseline ELA achievement than the full sample of schools participating in the 
RCT. There were no statistically significant differences in these features between treatment and 
control schools. 


The study team collected a variety of data for the evaluation of TPP. We collected rosters of 
teachers in study schools to identify the population of teachers for the study. Teacher surveys 
were administered and classroom observations were conducted in fall and spring each year the 
schools participated to gather information on instructional practices for the teacher impact 
evaluation. In addition to the teacher surveys, teacher professional development exit surveys and 
TPP coach surveys were administered to gather information on teachers’ perceptions of the TPP 


' Tf a state had two participating districts that each identified one school for inclusion in the study, we randomly 
assigned one district to the treatment condition and one to the control condition. This occurred in two states, one 
in Cohort 2 and one in Cohort 3. 
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institutes and coaches’ perceptions of TPP implementation and teacher participation for the 
implementation evaluation. Student administrative records were collected from districts to obtain 
information on student ELA test scores before and after the implementation of TPP, and a 
literacy task was administered to students of Cohort 3 novice teachers in spring 2017, for the 
student impact evaluation. 


B. Key implementation findings 


The implementation evaluation is designed to address the research question: “Is there evidence 
of intervention fidelity?” The implementation evaluation supports replication and scaling of TPP. 
Its findings indicate the extent to which treatment schools took up and engaged in the services 
that TPP offered, which can help with the interpretation of the impact study findings. 


The implementation evaluation consists of an analysis that identifies the core components of the 
program, defines the necessary implementation thresholds for these core components, and 
assesses the extent to which TPP was successfully implemented in treatment schools. These 
analyses use data collected through coach and teacher reports and classroom observations. 


1. The TPP ELA curriculum was implemented in all schools 


The TPP CCSS-aligned ELA curriculum was implemented in all treatment study schools that 
participated in the first and second year of TPP. In their surveys, TPP coaches described 
successes with the curriculum implementation, which included teachers following the lesson 
plans included in the curriculum modules. However, teachers also experienced issues with 
delivering the curriculum modules, such as not teaching all the aspects of a module, as they were 
learning and acquainting themselves with the curriculum. 


2. There was high school-level implementation fidelity of the TPP professional 
development components in the first and second years of TPP among the novice ELA 
teachers 


For each of the three PD components—institutes, coaching, and online supports—we created 
teacher-level participation scores based on information provided by coaches’ reports and 
teachers’ self-report and using these, we developed school-level fidelity scores to gauge whether 
each component was implemented with fidelity. If more than 50 percent of the schools had high 
fidelity with a PD component, that component was deemed as being implemented with fidelity. 
Separate analyses were performed when only including novice teachers in the sample of teachers 
at a given school and when including all ELA teachers (novices and experienced), along with 
assessing implementation among schools receiving one year and two years of TPP. 


Overall, the institutes component of TPP’s PD was implemented with fidelity with schools in 
their first and second year of TPP among both novice and all teachers in the study. Teachers and 
coaches both reported that the institutes were useful in helping teachers to implement the ELA 
curriculum, although coaches reported that scheduling and teachers’ availability for these 
institutes was a common challenge. The TPP coaching component was also implemented with 
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fidelity across study years and among novice and all teachers. While TPP coaches felt that 
teachers were receptive to the feedback and coaching, teacher availability for coaching during 
the school day sometimes posed a challenge for providing PD support. Finally, while there was 
implementation fidelity of the online supports in schools in their first year among novice ELA 
teachers, this was not the case with novice ELA teachers in their second year of TPP nor among 
all ELA teachers during either year of TPP implementation. 


C. Key impact findings 


The impact evaluation is designed to address two general research questions about impacts of 
TPP on teachers and students. First, it answers the question, “What is the impact of TPP on the 
ELA instructional practices of novice teachers (defined in this study as those in those with zero 
to three years of full-time teaching experience) and all teachers in upper elementary and middle 
school grades?” Second, it answers the question, “What is the impact of TPP on the ELA 
achievement of upper elementary and middle school students in the classrooms of novice and all 
teachers?” 


1. TPP had positive impacts on teacher instructional practices 


We examined impacts for teachers who experienced one or two years of TPP supports to 
understand how these different durations of engagement might change teachers’ instructional 
practices. We examined these impacts separately for novice ELA teachers as well as all ELA 
teachers to learn how TPP supports affect not just teachers in general, but also teachers who are 
relatively new to the profession specifically. In order to define complex teacher practice 
outcomes in a robust way, we combined information from specific teacher survey and classroom 
observation items related to instructional practice into 31 constructs within 16 topics related to 
the areas of general instruction, reading and writing instruction, and classroom management and 
environment. The general instruction area captures instructional practices that support student 
learning, which included teachers engaging in the following practices: having well-structured 
lessons; connecting students’ learning to their prior knowledge, personal lives, or the real world; 
supporting students’ higher-order thinking and content knowledge development; encouraging 
students’ participation in class and discussions; and supporting students’ responsibility for their 
own learning. The reading and writing instruction area captures instructional practices that 
support students’ engagement with texts and reading and writing practices that are the foci of 
CCSS, which included integrating academic vocabulary; having students engage in multiple 
types of writing and write for multiple purposes; having students engage with texts by reading, 
writing, and/or speaking about texts; using evidence from text to support their ideas; and 
focusing on developing students’ writing conventions. The classroom management and 
environment area captures instructional practices that support classroom management and create 
a positive classroom environment. Impacts were estimated through regression analysis that 
compared practice outcomes of treatment teachers to those of control teachers, controlling for 
their students’ reading and math pre-test scores and background characteristics, and allowing for 
the clustering of teachers within schools. 
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The study found that one year of TPP had statistically significant, positive impacts on all 
treatment teachers’ overall ELA instructional practices, which included practices in the general 
instruction, reading and writing, and classroom management and environment areas. There were 
also significant, positive impacts for particular ELA-specific instructional practices, such as 
engaging students in reading, writing and/or speaking about texts; and supporting students’ use 
of text evidence, and general instructional practices, which included providing students with 
connected lessons and supporting their higher order thinking. Among teachers who received a 
second year of TPP, this study did not find statistically significant impacts, likely due to the 
small sample size of teachers in the analyses. However, earlier research from this study found 
statistically significant impacts on the specific instructional practices of more often encouraging 
students’ higher-order thinking, asking students to use evidence from texts, and engaging 
students in reading, writing, and/or speaking about texts among teachers who received a second 
year of TPP (Choi et al. 2018). 


2. TPP had positive impacts on student ELA achievement 


We examined a variety of impacts to understand how exposure to different durations and types 
of engagement with TPP affects students. Impacts were estimated through regression analysis 
that compared scores of students of treatment teachers to those of students of control teachers on 
state-administered ELA assessments that were standardized using means and standard deviations 
of a national norming population. The analyses controlled for student reading and math pre-test 
scores; student, teacher, and school background characteristics; and year, district, and grade 
level; and allowed for the clustering of students within schools. 


The study found no effects on students’ achievement at the end of the first year that their 
teachers engaged with TPP. However, in the year after teachers engaged in a single year of TPP, 
there were positive impacts on achievement approaching the 5 percent level of significance for 
students in their classrooms. This impact had an effect size of 0.06 standard deviations. 


There was a positive and significant impact on the achievement of students in the classrooms of 
teachers in their second year of engagement with TPP. This impact had an effect size of 0.10 
standard deviations, which can be interpreted as roughly 1.4 months of typical student 
improvement, or moving an average student scoring at the 50th percentile to the 54th percentile. 
These impacts were confined to the students of teachers who engaged with TPP directly and did 
not appear to affect students of other nonstudy ELA teachers in the study schools. 


Among all schools that engaged with TPP—for a single year or for two years of 
implementation—there was a positive and significant impact on student achievement in the 
second year, with an effect size of 0.08 standard deviations. There were no significant impacts on 
the achievement of students in the classrooms of novice teachers during their first or second year 
of engagement with TPP. 


The study also estimated impacts on students’ scores on an opinion or argument writing task at 
the end of their teachers’ first year of engagement with TPP. Impacts were estimated for a subset 
of Cohort 3 novice ELA teachers through regression analysis that compared average classroom 
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scores among treatment teachers to those among control teachers, controlling for their students’ 
characteristics and allowing for the clustering of teachers within schools. The study found no 
impacts on students’ writing conventions, writing quality, or overall writing scores, although 
readers should interpret this finding with caution due to the small sample sizes and the low 
power of this analysis. 


D. Potential explanations for findings 


The patterns of findings over the first and second years of the study show that, while impacts on 
teacher practices appeared during the first year of engagement with TPP, impacts on students did 
not appear until after the first year. There are several possible explanations for the lag in impacts 
on student achievement. It is possible that teachers needed longer cumulative or sustained 
exposure to PD to impact students; teachers needed time to fully digest and implement what they 
learned; the changes in teachers’ instructional practices during the first year were not large 
enough to affect student achievement that year; teachers did not experience impacts on their 
instructional practices early enough in the school year to affect student achievement; or teacher 
survey and observation instruments did not capture some aspects of practice that are important 
for student achievement. 


Another notable pattern of findings was the lack of impacts on novice teachers’ students, despite 
impacts on these teachers’ instructional practices. This pattern is consistent with an explanation 
that it takes even more time for professional learning supports to affect novice teachers’ students 
than to affect more experienced teachers’ students. 


These potential explanations for some of the study findings are no more than hypotheses. The 
study was not designed to identify the mechanisms by which TPP achieved impacts on teachers 
and students. Future work to investigate these hypotheses could advance our understanding 
further. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


Schools and teachers aim to prepare students to succeed in the classroom and ultimately in 
college and the workforce. Rigorous state standards, such as the Common Core State Standards 
(CCSS), are intended to further this goal by defining the core knowledge and skills students need 
to become college- and career-ready. As a vast majority of states have implemented CCSS, there 
is a growing need to help students develop these skills, and this hinges on ensuring that teachers 
are adequately prepared to provide the effective instruction in these areas. This need is even 
greater for novice teachers, who face the dual challenge of becoming effective teachers and 
meeting the new standards. It is important that all teachers, and especially novices, have effective 
supports that can build their capacity to use effective instructional practices to deliver high- 
quality material. 


Integrating teacher professional learning with educative curriculum has emerged as a promising 
way to both build teacher capacity and support student achievement. In particular, this type of 
approach helps make professional development supports more relevant to teachers’ specific 
contexts and thus easier to use, which could potentially address the finding that much of the 
current professional development does not meet teachers’ needs (Bill & Melinda Gates 
Foundation 2014; Calvert 2016) and may not be associated with improvement in teacher 
performance (TNTP 2015). 


EL Education designed the Teacher Potential Project (TPP) to build the instructional capacity of 
English language arts (ELA) teachers, and novice ELA teachers in particular. TPP provides a 
combination of a CCSS-aligned ELA curriculum and an embedded model of extensive 
professional development. TPP aims to enhance ELA teachers’ instructional practices in areas 
aligned to CCSS and to foster student learning and achievement outcomes. 


In 2013, EL Education was awarded a five-year, $11.9 million Investing in Innovation validation 
grant by the U.S. Department of Education. The purpose of the grant was to help build upon the 
evidence for EL Education’s curriculum and professional development model by assessing the 
effectiveness of TPP. Mathematica assessed the implementation of TPP and its impacts on 
teacher practices and student achievement as the third-party evaluator for the grant. The study of 
TPP makes several important contributions to the literature evaluating paired curriculum and PD 
programs: It uses rigorous group designs, evaluates the impact of one and two years of program 
implementation, and examines broad outcomes on both teacher instructional practice and student 
ELA achievement. This report describes Mathematica’s Evaluation of the Teacher Potential 
Project and its findings. 


A. The Teacher Potential Project 


EL Education’s approach is based on the premise that, in order for schools to transform into 
dynamic communities of learning, all members of the school staff and student body—students, 
teachers, and school leaders—need to be actively engaged and committed to a cycle of ongoing 
learning. Building on this approach, TPP supports teachers to deliver high-quality ELA 
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instruction through two components: an ELA curriculum paired with teacher professional 
development (PD) learning supports. 


e ELA curriculum. TPP provides an open-source ELA curriculum for grades 3 through 8, 
available online, that is aligned to CCSS. The curriculum is supported through classroom 
instruction where teachers serve as guides to student learning and emphasize discovery, 
critical thinking, and student collaboration. 


e Teacher professional development learning supports. To support teachers’ 
implementation of the curriculum, TPP provides a range of PD activities for ELA teachers 
and school leaders. These activities include on-site institutes where teachers can deepen their 
content knowledge and expertise. They also include on-site and video-based coaching from 
EL Education coaches that includes observations, modeling, lesson studies, and fostering 
professional learning communities within the school. Finally, they include access to online 
supports, including a range of online PD materials and opportunities to participate in online 
communities of practice and interactive webinars. 


These components, and how they were implemented in this study, will be described in more 
detail in Chapter IV. 


The goal of TPP is that novice ELA teachers (defined in this study as those in those with zero to 
three years of full-time teaching experience)—and all ELA teachers, regardless of their level of 
experience—will implement the curriculum and the instructional practices through their active 
engagement with TPP, leading to teaching practices aligned to CCSS and increases in students’ 
ELA and writing achievement (see Appendix A). 


B. Study design overview and research questions 


Mathematica’s evaluation of TPP consists of two study components: an implementation 
evaluation and an impact evaluation. 


The implementation evaluation supports replication and scaling of TPP. Its findings will also 
help interpret the impact study findings by indicating the extent to which participants took up 
and engaged in the TPP services. The implementation evaluation consists of an analysis that 
identifies the core components of the program, defines the necessary implementation thresholds 
for these core components, and assesses the extent to which TPP was successfully implemented 
in treatment schools. These analyses use data collected through coach and teacher reports and 
classroom observations. It is guided by the overarching research question: 


e Is there evidence of intervention fidelity? 


The impact evaluation validates and expands the evidence base for EL Education’s model of 
curriculum and PD. The impact evaluation was designed as a within-district school-level 
randomized controlled trial (RCT) to estimate the impacts of one year of TPP implementation on 
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teacher instructional practices and student ELA achievement. The RCT was conducted in 70 
schools in 18 districts across 12 states from the 2014-2015 school year through the 2017-2018 
school year. These findings are supplemented by a quasi-experimental design (QED) study to 
assess impacts of two years of implementation of TPP among selected schools on these teacher 
and student outcomes. Teacher outcomes are measured through surveys and classroom 
observations, while student outcomes are measured by standardized scores on state ELA 
assessments for all study students in both years as well as scores on a literacy task designed and 
implemented for this study for a subset of study students in spring 2017. 


The impact evaluation is guided by two overarching research questions: 


e What is the impact of TPP on the ELA instructional practices of novice teachers (defined in 
this study as those in those with zero to three years of full-time teaching experience) and all 
teachers in upper elementary and middle school grades? 


e What is the impact of TPP on the ELA achievement of upper elementary and middle school 
students in the classrooms of novice and all teachers? 


Within these general research questions, we investigate a number of specific questions, as shown 
in Table I.1 and described below. 


In the evaluation of impacts of TPP on teacher practices, we examine impacts for teachers who 
experienced one or two years of TPP supports to understand how these different durations of 
engagement might change practices. We examine these impacts separately for novice ELA 
teachers as well as all ELA teachers to learn how TPP supports affect not just teachers in general, 
but specifically teachers who are relatively new to the profession. The impacts address research 
questions T1 through T4. 


In the evaluation of impacts of TPP on student achievement, we examine a variety of impacts to 
understand how exposure to different types of engagement affects students. All impacts but one 
are on standardized ELA test scores. First, we examine impacts on students in the classrooms of 
study teachers during their first year of engagement with TPP, separately for the students of 
novice ELA teachers and all ELA teachers, to learn how one year of the curriculum and teacher 
supports might impact student ELA learning by the end of that year (research questions S1 and 
S2). To assess such impacts on student writing, an important facet of TPP’s ELA curriculum, we 
also examine the performance of students in novice teachers’ classrooms on a literacy task 
(research question $3). Next, we turn our attention to impacts that may be observed over a longer 
term. We examine impacts on students of study teachers in all study schools at the end of the 
schools’ second year in the study—after some schools have engaged in just one year of TPP 
implementation and other schools have engaged in two years of implementation—to learn about 
the overall effects on students of at least one year of engagement with TPP (research question 
S4). To understand more fully the effects of two years of engagement with TPP, we examine 
impacts on students in the classrooms of teachers (novices and all teachers separately) who are in 
their second year of engagement with TPP (research questions S5 and S6). Because TPP includes 
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Table I.1. Impact evaluation research questions 


Teacher impact 
estimate 


answering 


Mathematica 


Chapter in 
which impacts 


NXeX-X¥- Teed Me LU(=X-J 4 Co) atowe-|okeLOL Mian) ey-(edk-Moy alm c-¥-(el a=) 6) 
What is the impact of the Teacher Potential Project on ELA 
instructional practices of 4th- through 8th-grade ... 


T1. novice ELA teachers who experienced the program for one year, 
compared to novice teachers in the control condition? 


T2. ELA teachers who experienced the program for one year, compared 
to teachers in the control condition? 


T3. novice ELA teachers who experienced the program for two years, 
compared to novice teachers in the control condition? 


T4. | ELA teachers who experienced the program for two years, 
compared to teachers in the control condition? 


SXX-X<¥- 1 ced pe Le(=X-i(o) grow] oXoLUL Mian) oy-(ei kool amy ie le(-Valicy 


Impacts after one year of school participation in the study 


What is the impact of the Teacher Potential Project on ELA 
achievement on state assessments of 4th- through 8th-grade 
students who experienced the program for one year ... 


S1. with a novice ELA teacher, compared to students with a novice ELA 
teacher in the control condition? 


$2. with an ELA teacher, compared to students in the control condition? 


S3. What is the impact of the Teacher Potential Project on writing 
achievement (as measured by a reading/writing task) of 4th- through 
8th-grade students of novice ELA teachers who experienced the 
program for one year, compared to students with a novice ELA 
teacher in the condition? 


research question 


One-year novice 
impact 
One-year impact 


Two-year novice 
impact 
Two-year impact 


Student impact 
estimate 
answering 
research question 


One-year novice 
impact 
One-year impact 


One-year literacy 
impact 


are reported 


Ch. V 
Ch. V 
Ch. V 


Ch. V 


Chapter in 
which impacts 
are reported 


Ch. VI.A 


Ch. VLA 
Ch. VI.B 


Impacts after two years of school participation in the study 


What is the impact of the Teacher Potential Project on ELA 
achievement on state assessments of 4th- through 8th-grade 
students who experienced the program for one year ... 


S4. in the year following their school’s first year of program 
implementation, compared to students in the control condition? 


S5. with a novice ELA teacher who experienced the program for two 
years, compared to students with a novice ELA teacher in the 
control condition? 


S6. with an ELA teacher who experienced the program for two years, 
compared to students in the control condition? 


$7. — during their school’s second year of program implementation, 
compared to students in the control condition? 


S8. with a novice ELA teacher in the year following their school’s first 
and only year of program implementation, compared to students in 
the control condition? 

S9. with an ELA teacher in the year following their school’s first and only 
year of program implementation, compared to students in the control 
condition? 


Overall two-year 
impact 
Two-year novice 
impact 


Two-year impact 


Two-year 
schoolwide impact 
One-year follow-up 
novice impact 


One-year follow-up 
impact 


Ch. VI.A 


Ch. VLA 


Ch. VI.A 


Ch. VLA 


Ch. VILA 


Ch. VLA 


ELA = English language arts. 
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supports aimed at school leadership as well as teachers, we also examine impacts on students in 
all ELA classrooms during the school’s second year of engagement with TPP, without restricting 
our focus to teachers who were directly involved with the program (research question S7). 
Finally, we investigate whether the effects of TPP linger after teachers (novices and all teachers 
separately) stop receiving TPP supports by examining impacts on students in their classrooms in 
the year after they engaged with TPP (research questions S8 and S9). 


C. Prior research on EL Education and TPP 


TPP’s combination of ELA curriculum and PD supports uses literacy practices, strategies, and 
protocols that are based on EL Education’s approach to student literacy with network partners 
who adopt their whole-school model. The small but growing body of research on EL Education’s 
whole-school model has shown its potential effects on student achievement. Using a quasi- 
experimental study design, a prior Mathematica study found that, compared with local district 
schools, the EL Education model implemented in five middle schools had a statistically 
significant positive impact on reading test scores after one year and statistically significant 
positive impacts on reading and math test scores after two and three years (Nichols-Barrer and 
Haimson 2013). 


Other prior research has also shown promising results for the effectiveness of EL Education’s 
model on student achievement, although these findings were based on studies with less rigorous 
research designs. Two studies found positive impacts on reading test scores (with one also 
finding impacts on math test scores) of students in EL Education schools, but they did not show 
that EL Education students were similar to comparison group students at baseline, so those 
impacts cannot be attributed solely to EL Education (Amoruso et al. 2010; UMass Donahue 
Institute 2011). A meta-analysis found that nine descriptive studies of student achievement at EL 
Education schools reported potential positive impacts of EL Education schools relative to non- 
EL Education schools averaging 0.19 standard deviations across all subjects and outcomes 
studied (Borman et al. 2001). However, these studies were all based on weaker research designs 
that inhibit the ability to make causal claims about evidence of effectiveness. For example, some 
studies did not control for baseline differences between groups, while others did not use a 
comparison group design. 


Through the evaluation of TPP, this study is the first to assess the effects of an intervention based 
on EL Education’s model using a randomized controlled trial design, the gold standard for 
evaluating program impacts. It is also the first to explore the impact that an intervention based on 
this model has on teachers’ instructional outcomes. Earlier findings from this evaluation 
indicated that teachers who engaged with TPP demonstrated CCSS-aligned instructional 
practices to a greater extent than control teachers. Moreover, TPP impacted both novice and 
experienced teachers. At the end of one year of TPP, novice TPP teachers experienced impacts 
on specific practices related to developing student close reading and content knowledge, 
encouraging higher-order thinking skills, and asking students to cite evidence from texts (Choi et 
al. 2017). Teachers who engaged with TPP for two years also experienced impacts in 
encouraging higher-order thinking skills and asking students to cite evidence from texts; in 
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addition, their students engaged significantly more often in reading, writing, and speaking about 
texts in the second year of TPP (Choi et al. 2018). 


D. Roadmap to the report 


The remainder of this report describes the Evaluation of the Teacher Potential Project and its 
findings. Chapter II presents the study design and methods. Chapter III describes data collection 
methods and instruments. Chapter IV describes the analysis and findings of the implementation 
study. Chapter V presents the analysis and findings of the teacher impact evaluation, and Chapter 
VI presents the analysis and findings of the student impact evaluation. Chapter VII synthesizes 
and discusses the study findings about implementation and impacts. Appendices provide 
supplementary information for each chapter. 
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ll. STUDY DESIGN AND METHODS 


The Evaluation of the Teacher Potential Project includes two separate designs: a randomized 
controlled trial and a two-year quasi-experimental design. This chapter describes these designs 
and presents an overview of the approaches to evaluating implementation and impacts. 


A. RCT study design 


The impact evaluation used an RCT design to assess the impacts of a single year of TPP 
implementation on the outcomes of teachers and students in the study during that year. We also 
use this design to assess impacts on student achievement among all schools in the study—both 
those that had one year of TPP implementation and others that had two years of 
implementation—after two years, as described in Chapter VI. 


1. Recruitment 


The study team recruited school districts in urban, rural, and suburban locations across the 
United States. We focused on relatively high-need districts where at least 40 percent of students 
were eligible to receive free and reduced-price lunch. Districts were recruited in three cohorts 
during the school year prior to the intervention school year in which the district would 
participate. Cohort 1, which served as a pilot for the study, participated during the 2014-2015 
school year. Cohorts 2 and 3 participated during the 2015—2016 and 2016-2017 school years, 
respectively. (Some schools in Cohort 3 participated during the 2017—2018 school year as well, 
as described in Section B.) 


Within each cohort, participating districts selected elementary and middle schools meeting the 
following eligibility criteria to participate in the study: 


e Schools have at least one novice teacher (defined in this study as those in those with zero to 
three years of full-time teaching experience) who teaches ELA. 


e Schools serve grades between 3 and 8. 
e Schools have at least 45 minutes of ELA classes. 


e Schools were not currently using EL Education’s grades 3 through 8 ELA curriculum as a 
primary instructional resource. 


e School leaders and ELA teachers would be able to participate in the professional learning 
supports (for example, the school could secure substitute teachers if necessary and did not 
have union restrictions that prevent teachers from attending institutes in the summer). 


A school’s participation in the study involved being randomly assigned to either recetve TPP at 
low or no cost for one year or continue with its existing ELA curriculum and teacher supports for 
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one year, as well as participation in student and teacher data collection for one year.” Districts in 
Cohorts 2 and 3 were later invited to provide student data for the subsequent school year. Cohort 
3 districts were further invited to have teachers take surveys and have their classrooms observed 
in the fall and spring of the subsequent school year.* After contacting over 300 school districts, 
19 districts initially agreed to participate and identified 79 schools to participate in the study. 
Table II.1 shows the numbers of school districts participating in each cohort. 


Table II.1 School cohorts recruited for the study 


Xe sole) AY =¥-1 6) 


2014-2015 2015-2016 2016-2017 2017-2018 


Cohort 1 pilot 1 district 

Cohort 2 8 districts? 

Cohort 3, schools receiving one year of TPP 6 districts® 

Cohort 3, schools receiving two years of TPP 5 districts 5 districts 


Note: Only participating districts are included; one district that participated in random assignment and 
subsequently dropped out is not included. Shaded cells show the school year in which treatment schools in 
each cohort received TPP services. 


'lncludes the Cohort 1 pilot district. 
‘Includes one Cohort 2 district. 


2. Random assignment 


Schools were randomly assigned to treatment and control conditions within each school district 
as the districts were recruited.‘ In two cases, random assignment was conducted in separate 
rounds in a district, as they identified additional schools to participate. Schools were selected as 
the unit of assignment because TPP includes some whole-school elements, making random 
assignment of teachers or classrooms within schools infeasible. Given the relatively small 
number of study schools within each district, random assignment was conducted within matched 
school pairs to help ensure balance across the treatment and control groups. Pairs were 
constructed for elementary schools and middle schools separately. Matching was based on data 
on school characteristics, including grade configuration, numbers of teachers and students, and 
student demographics and test scores, as well as information from principals on the number of 
expected ELA novice teacher hires in the upcoming school year. Within each pair, one school 
was assigned to treatment condition and one to control, so that each school had a 50 percent 
probability of assignment to each condition. In districts with an odd number of study schools, the 
unpaired school was assigned to either treatment or control condition with a 50 percent 


> Two districts contributed a small amount to receive TPP services; the remaining districts received services at no 
cost. 

> Cohort 2 districts were not invited for extended teacher data collection. 

4 Ifa state had two participating districts that each identified one school for inclusion in the study, we randomly 
assigned one district to the treatment condition and one to the control condition. This occurred in two states—one 
in Cohort 2 and one in Cohort 3. 
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probability of assignment to each. Appendix B provides additional details about the random 
assignment procedure. 


Of the 79 schools in 19 districts, 40 were assigned to the treatment condition and 39 were 
assigned to the control condition. Table II.2 shows the numbers of schools randomly assigned 
overall and within each cohort. The one Cohort 1 pilot district contained two schools randomly 
assigned to the treatment and control conditions. Twenty-two schools in 8 districts were 
randomly assigned in Cohort 2; the 2 schools in the Cohort 1| pilot district continued to 
participate in another year of the study after the pilot year, bringing the total of Cohort 2 schools 
randomly assigned to 24. Fifty-five schools in 11 districts were randomly assigned to Cohort 3, 
including additional schools in one district that contributed schools to Cohort 2. 


Table 11.2. Numbers of schools in the randomized controlled trial study 


TUT ta) X=) mroy meted aLele) [oy 


TUT an] of =¥ mre) im-xeq pLoXe) [-) rexeTad Cea] ey-Lilare mam ealeme-lalecelilr4cve 
randomly assigned controlled trial study 

All schools 

Treatment 40 35 

Control 39 35 

Total 79 70 


iS )Vaee) ato) at 


Cohort 1 pilot (started 2014-2015) 


Treatment 1 1 
Control 1 1 
Total 2 2 
Cohort 2 (started 2015-2016)? 

Treatment 12 9 
Control 12 9 
Total 24 18 
Cohort 3 (started 2016-2017) 

Treatment 28 26 
Control 27 26 
Total 55 52 


4 Includes the two Cohort 1 pilot schools. 


3. Implementation of experimental conditions and teacher eligibility 


After random assignment was conducted, the study team communicated school experimental 
assignments to districts. Schools were typically notified of their assignment between February 
and June of the school year prior to the intervention year (although the pilot schools in Cohort 1 
were notified in August). This early notification was necessary so that EL Education could begin 
planning for the delivery of the intervention, which included summer activities, with the 
treatment schools. As part of this process, EL Education and the study team identified eligible 
teachers who would be considered study participants at each school, both treatment and control. 
We call these teachers “study teachers.” Using rosters of teachers in the study schools collected 
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from districts, we identified eligible teachers as those teaching ELA classes that were not 
reading-only and did not exclusively serve special student populations, such as ELL or special 
education. We further used the rosters to identify which eligible teachers were novices. Teachers 
who joined schools after the rosters were received in the fall did not participate in TPP or the 
study. 


4. Description of participating schools 


Some districts and schools dropped out after random assignment, leaving 70 participating 
schools in 18 districts, as shown in Table II.2.° One school district in Cohort 2 with 6 study 
schools (3 treatment and 3 control) dropped out of the study after receiving their school 
assignments. Three other schools in Cohort 3, a control school from one district and a treatment 
and control school (not a matched pair) from another district, also dropped out of the study after 
random assignment.° The treatment school had already made plans for teacher PD in the 
upcoming school year and dropped out before receiving any TPP services; the two control 
schools were not able to fulfill data requests, one due to demands from the district related to a 
separate initiative. The remaining participating schools and teachers complied with their 
experimental assignments. There was no evidence that treatment schools did not implement TPP 
(see Chapter IV) or that control schools implemented elements of TPP. Furthermore, there is no 
evidence of teacher crossover, either due to teachers moving to a school with a different 
experimental assignment or due to teachers not complying with their experimental assignment 
(for example, treatment teachers not implementing at least some elements of TPP or control 
teachers implementing elements of TPP). 


The participating schools had a relatively low socioeconomic status, serve a largely minority race 
and ethnicity population of students, and have below-average student achievement. Among the 
participating schools, 71 percent of students were eligible for free or reduced-price lunch, 27 
percent were white non-Hispanic, 46 percent were black non-Hispanic, 21 percent were 
Hispanic, 6 percent reported another race, and 48 percent were female (see Table II.3). The 
schools had approximately 531 students enrolled and 36 teachers on average. Average student 
standardized ELA test scores from the year prior to the intervention were —0.5.’ There were no 
statistically significant differences in these features between treatment and control schools. This 
suggests that random assignment achieved balance across the experimental groups, at least in 
terms of observed characteristics. 


> Several schools split into two after agreeing to participate: two Cohort 2 control schools, one Cohort 2 treatment 
school, and two Cohort 3 treatment schools. Each of these schools is counted as a single school in this chapter but 
will be counted separately in the discussion of teacher and student impacts in Chapters V and VI. 


® The schools matched to these three schools were not dropped from analysis. 


1 The average student standardized score among the norming population is zero. 
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Table II.3. Characteristics of schools participating in the randomized controlled trial 
study 


Treatment Control mean p-value of Overall mean 
riil=x- 1a (=) 2) (SJ 2)) difference t=] 2) 
Whether charter school (percent) 5.3 (0.23) 0.0 (0.00) 0.17 2.7 (0.16) 
Percent students eligible for free or 
reduced-price lunch 71.5 (0.26) 69.5 (0.22) 0.72 70.6 (0.24) 
Student race and ethnicity 
Percent white non-Hispanic 22.4 (0.28) 32.2 (0.33) 0.17 27.2 (0.31) 
Percent black non-Hispanic 49.0 (0.34) 42.5 (0.33) 0.40 45.8 (0.34) 
Percent Hispanic 21.7 (0.23) 19.5 (0.19) 0.65 20.7 (0.21) 
Percent other race 6.9 (0.08) 5.8 (0.05) 0.47 6.3 (0.07) 
Percent students female 48.3 (0.03) 48.4 (0.02) 0.94 48.3 (0.03) 
Number of students enrolled 521.1 (214.48) 541.5 (202.14) 0.68 531.0 (207.39) 
Number of full-time teachers 35.9 (15.18) 35.8 (11.39) 0.98 35.8 (13.38) 
Average student standardized ELA 
pre-test scores —0.51 (0.47) —0.48 (0.43) 0.71 —0.50 (0.45) 
School sample size 38 36 74 


Source: Common Core of Data (CCD), years 2015-2016, except ELA pre-test scores standardized by national-level 
means and standard deviations (see Chapter VI), which come from the sample of student administrative 
data collected from schools. For seven schools, this year of data was not available and year 2016-2017 
was used. One school did not have any CCD data available. For four schools, school free or reduced-price 
lunch data were collected from the district. The table includes 74 schools rather than 70 because several 
schools split in two after random assignment and CCD data were only available for the separate schools. 
Among the control group, two schools split in two and another had no CCD data available, so the number of 
control schools is 36 instead of 35. Among the treatment group, three schools split in two, so the number of 
treatment schools is 38 instead of 35. The control school that had no CCD data available did contribute 
ELA pre-test score data, so for that measure 38 treatment and 37 control schools are included for a total 
sample size of 75. 


ELA = English language arts; SD = standard deviation. 


B. Two-year QED study design 


In addition to the RCT, we designed a QED study to assess the impact of extending 
implementation of TPP to a second year. The motivation was that EL Education recommends 
teachers utilize the EL Education curriculum and professional learning supports for at least two 
years to see the full benefits of the intervention. Indeed, research suggests that it can take two or 
more years of teacher PD to see impacts on student outcomes (Glazerman et al. 2010; Schmidt et 
al, 2017), 


During the winter of 2016, EL Education contacted each district in Cohort 3 to participate in a 
second year of the study in the following 2017—2018 school year (see Table II.1). Treatment 
schools that chose to participate for a second year would continue to implement TPP for a second 
year, while control schools continued to provide typical teacher supports and agreed not to use 
the TPP curriculum as a primary curriculum; both treatment and control schools would continue 
to participate in data collection for the study. Some districts declined to participate for a second 
year because schools would not be able to commit due to time constraints or shifts in district 
priorities. For example, one school was implementing an intensive school improvement program 
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and did not want to overburden their teachers and staff with multiple intensive initiatives. Some 
districts agreed to participate, but particular schools within those districts did not. 


Twenty-two schools (10 treatment, 12 control; and 18 of which were matched pairs) in five 
districts agreed to participate in this second year, which we call the “two-year QED,” as shown 
in Table II.4.8 The two-year QED study has a quasi-experimental design because schools were 
purposively selected to participate based on the decisions of EL Education, districts, and schools. 
The study team collected rosters of teachers in study schools from districts at the beginning of 
the second year. Teachers who joined schools after the rosters were received in the fall did not 
participate in TPP. Eligible study teachers who stayed in study schools into the second year 
continued in the study. The components of TPP as implemented in the second year were 
generally similar to those implemented in the first year with some minor changes, as Chapter IV 
describes. 


Table II.4. Numbers of participating schools by years of intervention of TPP 


Number of schools participating in the study 


Schools in the one-year only study 


Treatment 25 
Control 23 

Total 48 
Treatment 10 
Control 12 

Total 22 
Total schools in the RCT study 140) 


QED = quasi-experimental design; RCT = randomized controlled trial. 


We sometimes characterize the remaining 48 schools from the RCT study as being in the “one- 
year only study,” since the treatment schools in that group received just a single year of 
implementation of TPP. 


The schools participating in the two-year QED study were somewhat lower in their 
socioeconomic status and had slightly higher baseline ELA achievement than the full sample of 
schools participating in the RCT. Among these schools, 61 percent of students were eligible for 
free or reduced-price lunch, 32 percent were white non-Hispanic, 40 percent were black non- 
Hispanic, 22 percent were Hispanic, 6 percent reported another race, and 49 percent were female 
(see Table II.5). The schools had approximately 556 students enrolled and 35 teachers on 
average. Average student standardized ELA test scores from the year prior to the intervention 
were —0.25. There were no statistically significant differences in these features between 
treatment and control schools. 


8 One of the treatment schools that split into two after agreeing to participate is in this sample of schools. This 
school is counted as a single school in this chapter but will be counted separately in the discussion of teacher and 
student impacts in Chapters V and VI. 
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Table II.5. Characteristics of schools participating in the two-year quasi-experimental 
design study 


Treatment Control mean p-value of Overall mean 
ril=x- 10 (=) 2)) (=12)) difference (12) 
Whether charter school (percent) 0.0 (0.00) 0.0 (0.00) . 0.0 (0.00) 
Percent students eligibility for free or 
reduced-price lunch 59.5 (0.34) 61.6 (0.24) 0.86 60.6 (0.29) 
Student race and ethnicity 
Percent white non-Hispanic 33.9 (0.29) 29.9 (0.27) 0.73 31.9 (0.27) 
Percent black non-Hispanic 32.3 (0.27) 47.4 (0.30) 0.21 39.9 (0.29) 
Percent Hispanic 28.0 (0.28) 16.5 (0.15) 0.22 22.3 (0.23) 
Percent other race 5.9 (0.05) 6.2 (0.03) 0.85 6.0 (0.04) 
Percent students female 49.4 (0.05) 48.9 (0.03) 0.73 49.2 (0.04) 
Number of students enrolled 541.3 (186.80) 573.8 (177.82) 0.67 557.5 (179.13) 
Number of full-time teachers 33.4 (8.70) 35.7 (9.73) 0.55 34.6 (9.10) 
Average student standardized ELA 
pre-test scores —0.24 (0.40) —0.27 (0.39) 0.87 —0.25 (0.39) 
School sample size 12 12 24 


Source: Common Core of Data (CCD), years 2015-2016, except ELA pre-test scores standardized by national-level 
means and standard deviations (see Chapter VI), which come from the sample of student administrative 
data collected from schools. For two schools, this year of data was not available and year 2016-2017 was 
used. The table includes 12 treatment schools instead of 10 because two schools split into two campuses 
by grade level after random assignment and CCD data were only available for the separate campuses. 


ELA = English language arts; SD = standard deviation. 


C. Evaluation methods 


To assess the fidelity of implementation of TPP, we developed measures of implementation 
fidelity for each TPP component based on whether schools delivered the ELA curriculum and 
whether and to what extent teachers participated in PD activities. We examined fidelity among 
novice and all teachers during the first and second year of implementation. Details of the 
specifications of each measure, as well as results, are described in Chapter IV. 


We used a single general approach to estimate impacts of TPP on teacher and student outcomes 
at different time points to address each impact study research question, including for the RCT 
study and the two-year QED study. We estimated impacts by comparing average outcomes 
across the treatment and control groups, adjusting for characteristics of the sample that may be 
related to the outcomes and that may differ across experimental groups and allowing for the 
clustering of the sample within schools. The set of characteristics and other features of the 
models, such as the treatment of missing data and weights, differ across the analyses. Details of 
the specifications used in the analyses of impacts on teachers, as well as results, are described in 
Chapter V. Details and results of analyses of impacts on students are described in Chapter VI. 
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lll. INSTRUMENT DEVELOPMENT AND DATA COLLECTION 


Data for the Evaluation of the Teacher Potential Project was collected from several sources. This 
chapter presents a brief description of each data source and collection procedures. 


TPP data collection comprised five components: (1) teacher rosters, (2) surveys (teacher surveys, 
professional development exit surveys, and TPP coach surveys), (3) teacher observations, (4) the 
student literacy task, and (5) student administrative records. Table III.1 provides an overview of 

the data collection components, which we discuss below in more detail. 


Table Ill.1. Overview of data collection 


1BF-1t- Weve) i (Leta (ela) 
timing 


Respondents/ 
Sources 


Study 


Instrument Component 


Purpose 


ELA = English language arts. 
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A. Teacher rosters Administrative Fall 2015-2016; Electronic district Build the sample Implementation 
data from schools _—_ Fall 2016-2017; files for the evaluation evaluation, 
or districts Fall 2017-2018 teacher impact 
(treatment and evaluation, 
control) student impact 
evaluation 
Surveys 
Teacher survey Teachers Fall and spring Web-based self- Measure teachers’ Implementation 
(treatment and 2015-2016; Fall administered ELA instructional evaluation, 
control) and spring survey practices and teacher impact 
2016-2017; Fall document fidelity of | evaluation 
and spring TPP 
2017-2018 implementation 
Professional Teachers Summer and fall | Web-based self- Document fidelity Implementation 
development exit (treatment) 2015-2016; administered of TPP evaluation 
survey Summer and fall survey implementation 
2016-2017 
TPP coach TPP coaches Fall and spring Web-based self- Document fidelity Implementation 
survey and 2015-2016; Fall administered of TPP evaluation 
Teacher TPP and spring survey implementation 
participation form 2016-2017; Fall 
2017 
. Teacher Teachers Falland spring On-site Measure teachers’ —_|mplementation 
observations (treatment and 2015-2016; Fall standardized ELA instructional evaluation, 
control) and spring observation practices and teacher impact 
2016-2017; Fall document fidelity of — evaluation 
and spring TPP 
2017-2018 implementation 

. Student literacy Students of Spring 2017 Teacher Measure student Student impact 

task novice teachers in administered literacy evaluation 
Cohort 3 schools writing project achievement 
(treatment and 
control) 

. Student Administrative 2014-2015; Electronic district Measure student Student impact 
administrative data from schools 2015-2016; files ELA achievement evaluation 
records or districts 2016-2017; 

(treatment and 2017-2018 
control) 
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A. Teacher rosters 


To identify the population of teachers for this study, the study team contacted the school districts 
for rosters with teacher administrative data for all the ELA teachers in grades 4 through 8 in the 
70 participating schools. Eligible teachers included those who were full-time and teaching ELA 
classes that were not reading-only and did not exclusively serve special student populations, such 
as ELL or special education. The rosters, collected between October and December of each 
school’s first year of participation in the study, were used to build the sample for the evaluation 
and included the following information: (1) teacher identification number, (2) teacher name, (3) 
school name, (4) grade level the teacher taught, and (5) teacher-preferred email address. We 
worked with districts to correct any missing data or discrepancies. We then reached out to an 
administrator at each school to request the number of years of teaching experience for each 
identified teacher in order to determine each teachers’ novice or experienced status. 


During the first two years of data collection (2015-2016 and 2016-2017 school years), the 
treatment teacher rosters and teachers’ novice status were verified by providing the information 
to TPP coaches to review. For control schools, we reached out to a school contact at each school 
and asked them to verify teacher rosters and teachers’ novice status. As a result of this process, 
we identified a final sample of 361 ELA teachers (199 control and 162 treatment) who were 
eligible to be part of the study, 113 of which were novice teachers (65 control and 48 treatment). 
These teachers comprise our sample of those who received one year of TPP. 


It is important to note that because teacher roster verification occurred after random assignment 
occurred and schools were included in the study, this resulted in the study learning that some 
schools did not have teachers that met the study’s definition of novice teachers (those with zero 
to three years of full-time teaching experience). This occurred because districts misidentified 
teachers who were new to the district as being new to the teaching profession. But our roster 
verification process identified that these particular teachers had full-time teaching experience in 
other school districts. TPP implementation and data collection still occurred in these schools as 
planned. As a result, there were 60 participating schools (31 control and 29 treatment) that had at 
least one novice ELA teacher for this study. 


During the 2017—2018 school year, we verified the teacher rosters with TPP coaches (for the 
Cohort 3 schools receiving a second year of TPP) and with the school contacts at the 
corresponding control schools. In particular, we asked these individuals to verify which teachers 
from the 2016-2017 school year were still at the school and teaching ELA in grades 4 through 8. 
The confirmed teachers were then considered our sample of two-year TPP teachers (in other 
words, those who were direct recipients of two years of TPP). This included 55 ELA teachers (21 
control and 34 treatment), of whom 23 were novice teachers (11 control and 12 treatment). For 
evaluation purposes, teachers classified as novice during their first year of the study maintained 
their novice status during their second year of the study. Of the 22 schools participating in the 
second year of TPP (12 control schools and 10 treatment schools), 12 schools still had novice 
teachers eligible for the study (5 control schools and 7 treatment schools). 
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B. Surveys 


Three survey instruments were developed for the evaluation to collect information from those 
directly involved in the study: teachers and TPP coaches. These instruments include: (1) a 
teacher survey, (2) a professional development exit survey, and (3) a TPP coach survey. In this 
section, we describe the development of and data collection with these survey instruments. 


1. Teacher survey 


The teacher survey was primarily designed to measure teachers’ self-reports of the types of 
instructional practices used and their PD experiences, to inform the implementation and teacher 
impact evaluations. The developed survey included items that focused on ELA instructional 
practices related to key CCSS shifts and general teacher instructional practices. There were also 
items that collected information on the general PD supports that teachers received and, for 
treatment teachers, those experienced as part of their participation in TPP. Table III.2 provides 
an overview of the teacher survey’s main areas and the different topics covered within those 
areas (see Appendix E for more details on the methodology used to develop the teacher 
instructional practice analytic measures). 


Table Ill.2. Teacher survey content 


Main areas We) 0) (ex-) 


General instruction Content knowledge 
Higher-order thinking 
Multimedia use 
Prior knowledge 
Student independence 
Student responsibility for learning 
Reading and writing instruction Multiple types and purposes of writing 
Reading, writing, and/or speaking about texts 
Use of text evidence 
Writing conventions 
Classroom management and environment _ Self-reported classroom management 
Professional development experiences General professional development experiences 
TPP professional development experiences 


After the teacher survey was pre-tested with the Cohort | pilot schools in the fall and spring of 
the 2014—2015 school year, the teacher survey was administered to all eligible teachers two 
times during the school year: in the fall and spring of the 2015-2016 (for Cohort 2 schools), 
2016-2017 (for Cohort 3 schools), and 2017-2018 school years (for Cohort 3 schools in their 
second year of TPP implementation). The field period lasted for about three months for each data 
collection period (fall data collection occurred from November through January and the spring 
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data collection occurred from March through May). Teachers received a $50 electronic gift card 
to thank them for completing the survey. Appendix C presents a copy of the final teacher survey. 


2. Professional development exit survey 


The professional development exit survey measured the participants' perceptions of the 
usefulness of the TPP PD learning institutes delivered by EL Education staff and coaches. 
Teachers and school leaders were asked to complete the online 10-minute survey at the end of 
each learning institute they attended during the summer and fall of the 2015—2016 and 2016— 
2017 school years. The survey contained items that asked respondents to rate the usefulness and 
delivery of each institute and open-ended questions on what the respondents learned from the 
institute and how they would apply that information. In addition to supporting the study, the 
survey provided TPP coaches and EL Education with information on how well the institutes 
were being implemented to help improve these PD supports. 


3. TPP coach survey and teacher TPP participation form 


All treatment schools in the study were provided an EL Education coach who provided PD on- 
site and virtually, and supported the implementation of the TPP ELA curriculum and instruction 
at the schools. The TPP coach survey asked coaches about which PD supports they provided and 
their perceptions of successes and challenges related to implementation. The coaches completed 
a survey for each of the schools to which they were assigned. In addition to supporting the study, 
the survey provided EL Education with information to help improve PD services and 
implementation, as well as gauge the level of implementation of TPP in the treatment schools. 
Coaches completed the TPP coach survey at the end of each semester in the fall and spring of the 
2015-2016 (for Cohort 2 schools) and 2016-2017 (for Cohort 3 schools) school years, and the 
fall of the 2017-2018 school year for Cohort 3 schools in their second year of implementation of 
TPP. Coaches also completed a teacher-specific form for each of the teachers for whom they 
provided PD supports. This form was designed to capture each teacher’s level of engagement 
with specific supports, such as their participation in learning institutes and the number of 
meetings they had with their TPP coach. 


C. Teacher observations 


The study team designed an observation instrument specifically for this study that systematically 
captured information about treatment and control teachers’ practices, for those aligned with 
CCSS in ELA. Similar to the teacher survey, the observation instrument included items related to 
teachers’ general instruction, reading and writing instruction, and classroom management and 
environment. Table III.3 shows the observation instrument’s main areas and the different topics 
covered within those areas (see Appendix E for more details on the methodology used to develop 
the analytic measures of teacher instructional practices). The observation instrument was 
reviewed by experts in ELA instruction and then piloted with Cohort 1 schools and other schools 
not in the study’s sample during the fall and spring of the 2014-2015 school year. Appendix D 
presents a copy of the final teacher observation instrument. 
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Table Ill.3. Teacher observation instrument content 


Main areas Topics 


General instruction Connected lessons 
Connections to world 
Content knowledge 
Higher-order thinking 
Multimedia use 
Student participation 
Reading and writing instruction Academic vocabulary 
Multiple types and purposes of writing 
Reading, writing, and/or speaking about texts 
Use of text evidence 
Classroom management and Classroom climate 


environment Classroom management 


Two members of the study team conducted an intensive training to train observers to reliably 
observe classroom instruction. All observers participated in an intensive training at the end of the 
summer prior to the start of each school year (2015—2016, 2016-2017, and 2017-2018). As part 
of the training, observers used the observation instrument on videos of classroom instruction as 
practice and then applied the instrument on videos of classroom instruction to simulate a 
classroom observation they would conduct when in the field. After the first round of 
observations was completed each school year, observers underwent a refresher training to go 
over each item of the observation instrument. Before and after each observation in the field, 
observers used the instrument on videos of classroom instruction to ensure that they were 
answering questions accurately. The percent of agreement between the observers on the 
observational instrument was regularly calculated throughout the data collection field periods, 
and the average interrater reliability across all data collection periods was 0.83.” 


The classroom observations occurred in both fall and spring of particular school years with field 
periods that paralleled the teacher survey administration. Observations were conducted in the 
2015-2016 school year for Cohort 2 and in the 2016-2017 and 2017-2018 school years for 
Cohort 3. Teachers’ ELA instruction practices were observed in the classroom for a single class 
period, which tended to range from 45 to 60 minutes depending on the school schedule. 


D. Literacy task 


To collect data on the CCSS-aligned writing of novice teachers’ students, the study team 
developed a student literacy task that consisted of an opinion writing (for grades 4 and 5) or an 
argument writing (for grades 6 to 8) activity. For grades 4 and 5 and 6 to 8, the literacy task 


* Interrater reliability was 0.87 in fall 2015, 0.78 in spring 2016, 0.84 in fall 2016, 0.83 in spring 2017, 0.83 in fall 
2017, and 0.84 in spring 2018. 
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prompted students to take a stance on an issue and write a letter to the principal to convince him 
or her of their stance using reasons and evidence from the text. The grade 4 and 5 task focused 
on whether the school should get a new lunch menu and included one informative text for 
students to read and use to provide reasons and evidence for their side. The grade 6 to 8 task 
focused on whether the school should adopt using video games in the classroom and included 
two informative texts for students to read and use to provide reasons and evidence for their side. 
In its development, the literacy task underwent expert review from four ELA teachers who 
reviewed and piloted measures in their grade 4-8 classrooms during the 2015—2016 school year; 
the scoring rubrics were tested in the summer of 2016 by three ELA teachers and two study team 
members. The scoring rubrics were revised and used to score the approximately 200 student 
writing samples from the pilot test. 


Trained raters scored the student writing samples on a scale of | to 5. Student writing was scored 
on outcomes related to writing conventions, such as vocabulary and grammar, outcomes related 
to writing quality (such as evidence from texts and counterclaims), as well as overall literacy 
scores. Writing samples from students in grades 4 to 6 were scored on 15 outcomes and samples 
from students in grades 7 and 8 were scored on two additional outcomes: counterclaims and a 
total score that included counterclaims scores. Students in grades 7 and 8 were asked to use 
counterclaims in their writing because this standard is introduced for students by CCSS 
beginning in grade 7. Table III.4 provides a description of each outcome organized by the 
writing conventions, writing quality, and overall literacy areas. See Appendix G for more 
information about the literacy task measure. 


Data in the form of student writing samples from the literacy task were collected from novice 
teachers in Cohort 3 during the spring semester of 2017. To minimize bias that might be 
introduced when teachers select which classrooms to submit writing for, teachers were asked to 
send us the writing of students in their first ELA class of the morning and their first ELA class of 
the afternoon. Teachers or a school staff support member were asked to first obtain parental 
consent through hard copy. Teachers then administered the writing activity in their classes and 
provided students 45 minutes to complete the activity in full. Each teacher who sent back 80 
percent or more parental consent forms received a $50 gift card. Teachers were given a second 
gift card of $50 once they provided their students’ writing data. The interrater reliability of the 
returned student writing that was scored had an exact or adjacent agreement overall of 0.81. 
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Table Ill.4. Description of literacy outcomes 


Domain 


Writing 
conventions 


Writing quality 


Overall literacy 


folVi Kexeyaal=) 


Vocabulary 
Mechanics 


Spelling 
Grammar 


Writing 
conventions total 
Voice 


Sentence variety 
Organization 


Statement of 
position 
Evidence 


Reasons 


Transition words 
and links 


Counterclaims 


Writing quality 
total 

Writing quality 
total (grades 7 
and 8) 

Total score 
Total score 
(grades 7 and 8) 


Description of outcome 


Appropriate use and variety of vocabulary that are both from the provided 
text(s) and outside the texts. 


Accuracy of mechanics usage and clarity of writing related to mechanics 
usage. 

Accuracy of spelling and clarity of the writing related to spelling. 
Accuracy of grammar use and clarity of the writing related to grammar 
usage. 

Sum of vocabulary, spelling, grammar, and mechanics scores. 


Writer's clarity, tone, and style. The extent to which the writer uses tone 
and clarity to assert their position clearly. 


Variety of length and structure of sentences. 


Structure supporting the effectiveness of the writing. The extent to which 
the writing has a beginning paragraph with a thesis statement, at least one 
body paragraph, and an ending paragraph with a restatement of the thesis. 


The extent to which the writer stated a relevant position with reasons to 
support the position. 


The extent to which the writer used relevant information from the text to 
support their reasons. 


The extent to which the writer included reasons that were relevant to the 
stated position that were from the texts. 


The extent of the student’s used linking words (grades 4-5) and/or 
transition words, phrases, and clauses (grades 6-8) to create cohesion and 
clarify the relationship between the position, reasons, evidence, and/or 
counterclaims (grades 7-8) throughout the writing. 


Student's statement of the opposing position, statement refuting the 
opposing position, and explanation of the logic using information from the 
text. Per CCSS, this was only requested of and scored for students in 
grades 7-8. 


The sum of voice, sentence variety, organization, statement of position, 
reasons, evidence, and linking or transition words and links 


The sum of voice, sentence variety, organization, statement of position, 
reasons, evidence, linking or transition words and links, and counterclaims. 


The sum of writing conventions total and writing quality total. 


The sum of writing conventions total and writing quality total (grades 7 and 
8). 


CCSS = Common Core State Standards. 


E. Student administrative records 


There were three types of student administrative data that we requested from each of the districts 
for all treatment and control schools in the study: (1) student roster data, (2) student background 
data, and (3) student test score data. We describe these types of data below. Across each of these 
types of data, we requested student and school identifiers for linking purposes. We asked district 
data administrators to provide prior year and current year data for the 2015-2016 (for Cohort 2 
schools), 2016-2017 (for Cohort 3 schools), and 2017-2018 (for Cohort 3 schools in their 
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second year of TPP implementation) school years. All 18 participating study districts provided at 
least some of the requested data, but not all could be included in the student impact analysis. '° 


1. Student roster data. We collected roster data for all students in grades 4 through 8 
(depending on the grade configuration of the school) for the schools’ first year of 
participation in the study and the previous school year for the analysis of one-year student 
impacts. We also requested data for the schools’ second year of participation in the study for 
the analysis of two-year student impacts. These data, when matched to study teacher rosters, 
allowed us to identify all students in the eligible classes of study teachers. The student roster 
data also specified the class periods or sessions in which students received ELA instruction. 
The specific roster data elements included a student identifier, teacher name and identifier, 
school name and identifier, district name, grade, and class name or identifier. We requested 
student roster data for the end of October and the end of the year for each school year of 
school participation. We allowed districts to provide rosters from any time between the start 
of the school year and the end of October if it was infeasible to provide a roster for the end of 
October. !! 


2. Student background data. For the students listed in each of the roster files, we requested 
data on their demographic and background characteristics. These data were needed to 
provide descriptive information of our sample of students and to control for these factors and 
their potential association with outcomes in the impact analysis. The specific data elements 
included students’ grade, gender, race and ethnicity, English-language learner status, special 
education status, disability code, and free and reduced-price lunch eligibility status. 


3. Student test score data. We requested test scores on the ELA and math tests administered 
by states for the students included in the roster files. We used the ELA test score for a 
specified school year of school participation as a student achievement outcome measure and 
the ELA test score from the previous school year as a pre-test measure. The specific data 
elements included test name, grade level, testing date, scaled score, retake code, and 
exemption code. 


‘0 Student administrative data from two districts (for four schools) was not included in our analysis. One district 
provided their data past the set deadline needed for its inclusion in this evaluation. Another district did not provide 
student administrative data for all the requested school years needed for the evaluation. 


‘| The study team had originally planned to obtain the student rosters before providing schools’ experimental 
assignments to districts. This plan would ensure that the assignment of classes or students to teachers would not be 
influenced by the school’s assignment. For example, school leaders might be more willing to assign challenging 
classes or students to novice teachers if they knew the novices would be receiving the support of TPP. This plan 
proved to be infeasible since class rosters were typically not finalized until after the school year began, and 
schools had to receive their experimental assignments well before the start of the school year. Despite this timing, 
we believe it is unlikely that school assignments influenced the composition of class rosters. There are typically 
other high-priority objectives that rosters are designed to achieve, such as student balance, which may not leave 
much opportunity for this discretion. 
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IV. TPP PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION AND FIDELITY 
ASSESSMENT 


To provide context for understanding the study and ultimately interpreting the study’s impact 
findings, a description of the TPP program and its implementation is essential. To support 
replication of TPP in the future, it is important to assess the fidelity of the implementation. In 
this chapter, we describe the TPP program and its implementation in this study and present the 
results on the extent to which TPP was implemented with fidelity. First, we discuss the 
components of the program and how they were delivered based on information gathered from 
program documents and discussion with EL Education leadership. Second, we present the 
findings from the implementation evaluation that assesses the fidelity of implementation of TPP. 
The implementation evaluation involved first developing measures of implementation fidelity for 
each TPP component based on quantifiable aspects of program delivery, then examining these 
among novice and all teachers during the first and second year of implementation as evidence of 
intervention fidelity. The measures were based on analysis of data from coach surveys, 
professional development exit surveys, classroom observation, and teacher surveys to determine 
whether TPP teachers engaged each of the program’s key components to a high degree. 


A. Description of the TPP program 


TPP features a unique blend of a Common Core-aligned English language arts curriculum and 
PD that include institutes, personalized on-site and video-based coaching, and online supports. 
These structured and comprehensive resources and professional learning opportunities are 
designed to help prepare teachers to become more effective educators and align their instruction 
to the rigorous objectives of CCSS. 


Figure IV.1 Key components of the TPP 
program 


Below we describe these TPP components and 
what they included during schools’ first year of 
implementation (see Figure IV.1), along with Common Core- 

changes that were made to the components in the aligned ELA Institutes 
following year for schools receiving a second curriculum 

year of TPP. 


1. Components 


The Common Core-aligned ELA curriculum, OFatecsinemr-ravel 

designed for grades 3 through 8, is aligned to the video-based Online supports 
instructional demands of CCSS that aim to coaching 

prepare students for college and the workplace. 
The curriculum consists of Common Core-aligned literacy modules, which span eight to nine 
weeks of instruction and are designed to have students engage with complex texts and write 
informational, argumentative, and narrative texts intended for external audiences. There is also a 
strong emphasis on giving students the opportunity to work together and collaborate. Each 
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module consists of daily lesson plans, curriculum maps, learning targets and performance tasks, 
aligned assessments, and extensions for students needing more challenging work or remediation. 


The institutes are interactive PD workshops with a TPP coach or other EL Education staff; they 
can last one to three days and are designed to deepen teachers’ content knowledge and 
instructional expertise. These are role-specific institutes that help ensure that participants receive 
both critical, foundational learning about CCSS and its implications for classroom practice, as 
well as support with initial plans. There were four TPP institutes offered to teachers during the 
summer and the school year: a Meet the Modules Institute and three Instructional Institutes. A 
Leading Implementation Institute was also provided to school leaders and instructional coaches. 


e The Meet the Modules Institute, a three-day introductory institute given during the summer, 
was open to ELA and specialist teachers who would use the EL Education curriculum. The 
purpose of this institute was to introduce teachers to the curriculum and its alignment to the 
instructional shifts of CCSS and how to implement the curriculum modules in their 
classrooms during the year. 


e The three /nstructional Institutes included “Using Data to Sharpen Implementation” (a two- 
day institute during the summer), “Supporting All Learners” (a two-day institute during the 
summer), and “Complex Texts in the Content Areas” (a one-day institute during the fall). 
These institutes were open to all teachers, including non-ELA teachers (such as science and 
social studies teachers, special education teachers, and teachers of English learners), and 
were designed to provide participants the opportunity to engage in pedagogical approaches 
needed for delivering the ELA curriculum. 


e The Leading Implementation Institute, a two-day institute during the fall, was intended to 
provide school leaders and instructional coaches with tools to provide support and feedback 
to teachers as they implemented the curriculum. This institute helped attendees learn to coach 
to foster teachers’ learning and how to shift their teaching practices to be aligned to the CCSS 
instructional shifts. The institute also provided school leaders with PD on to foster school- 
level changes that support teachers’ professional growth through aligning teacher PD, 
feedback, and coaching with formal teacher evaluation systems. 


On-site and video-based coaching was primarily provided to novice ELA teachers, although 
other ELA teachers also worked with TPP coaches. TPP coaches are professional development 
specialists who are extensively trained by EL Education to support school leaders and teachers in 
their implementation of the ELA curriculum and support teachers in their PD. The coaching 
provided to novice teachers consisted of observing teachers in their classroom, providing 
feedback to support their implementation of TPP’s ELA curriculum, and modeling effective 
classroom instructional practices that are aligned to the curriculum and the CCSS instructional 
shifts. Coaches also supported novice teachers in unpacking the curriculum modules and 
engaged novice teachers in monthly lesson study sessions. In these lesson studies, coaches 
focused on best practices for delivering upcoming curriculum modules that aligned to CCSS 
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instructional shifts, such how to incorporate informational texts and have students engage in 
complex texts and read and write from evidence. 


Coaches also helped foster professional learning communities (PLCs) within schools and met 
with school leadership. On a monthly basis, the PLCs would convene all teachers—novice and 
experienced and across different subject areas—and focus on student writing across the 
curriculum. After initiating and leading the first PLC, coaches focused on developing teacher 
leadership to sustain them and then observe and provide feedback on ensuing PLC meetings. 
During monthly school leadership planning sessions, coaches would work collaboratively with 
the school implementation teams to create an annual work plan and calendar to support novice 
teachers’ PD, provide guidance on how to monitor progress toward implementation, and help 
ensure that schools’ ELA- and CCSS-related objectives were being met. There were a total of 21 
on-site coaching days, 3 video-based coaching days, and 1.5 days of strategic planning at each 
school. 


Online supports provided to teachers included collaborative and independent professional 
learning activities that teachers could utilize voluntarily on their own time. These supports aim to 
deepen teacher learning by offering additional resources and materials teachers can use to 
address their professional needs or interests. Teachers were introduced to the online supports 
during the learning institutes that were offered at each school. EL Education hosts interactive 
webinars on a multitude of curricular, instructional practice, or general education topic areas, 
where teachers could engage with newly presented information and have opportunities to ask 
questions and engage in a dialogue with presenters and other webinar participants. Examples of 
the topics that webinars focused on included “Management in the Active Classroom: Concrete 
Practices that Maximize Student Learning,” “Models, Critique and Descriptive Feedback,” and 
“Word Work: Helping Students Succeed through Effective Vocabulary Instruction.” EL 
Education offered up to three webinars and treatment schools were allowed to choose which 
webinars topics they wanted. 


TPP online supports also included Professional Learning Packs (PLPs), which are web-based 
libraries of PD materials dedicated to a particular theme. These PLPs are open educational 
resources located on EL Education’s website that teachers could access and use as needed to 
support their professional development. They contain selected texts and videos that TPP teachers 
could use to refine their practices while also applying what they were learning from the 
institutes, webinars, and TPP curriculum. Examples of PLPs included “Standards and Shifts: 
Understanding the Common Core,” “Teaching Reading,” and “Student-Engaged Assessment.” 
Other online supports included resources available on EL Education’s website for teachers to use 
as part of their independent study, including models of student work that were aligned to CCSS 
as well as links to books, videos, toolkits, and guides that covered exemplary pedagogical 
practices as well as curriculum and classroom management strategies. 


2. Second year of TPP implementation for selected schools 


The structure of TPP in the second year of implementation that took place among selected 
schools remained largely the same as what was implemented in the first year, in that participating 
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schools continued to use the CCSS-aligned ELA curriculum, and engage in the three components 
of PD support (institutes, coaching, and online supports). However, there were several 
differences in the magnitude or content of the institutes and coaching that were provided in the 
second year relative to those offered in the first year. 


B. 


Institutes: Whereas a common set of five institutes were provided to all participating schools 
in the first year of TPP, the second year of TPP included only one institute. The topic focus 
and audience of the institute was determined collaboratively between the TPP coach and the 
staff at each school. These institutes were connected to the schools’ goals and helped address 
their particular needs. For example, the Using Module Assessment Data institute provided in 
the second year of implementation of TPP helped teachers use the curriculum’s assessments 
to gather information on students’ progress in general and against the ELA CCSS at each 
grade level. 


Coaching: There were relatively fewer coaching days in the second year of implementation 
of TPP, with coaches being on-site for 16 days and offering 2 days of video-based coaching 
(as opposed to the 21 days of on-site and 3 days of video-based coaching in the first year). 
The amount of time dedicated to strategic planning at the schools remained unchanged in the 
second year (1.5 days). The coaching provided in the second year had an emphasis on 
developing teacher and school leaders and building capacity at the school. The aim of this 
second-year focus was to deepen the progress of the first year so that the curriculum and 
instructional shifts that teachers and schools learned during their participation in TPP could 
continue after the formal intervention period ended. With coaching in the first year focused 
largely on fostering teachers’ mastery of the TPP curriculum and facilitating a teacher- 
centered approach toward enhancing teachers’ practices in the classroom, coaching in the 
second year shifted more toward a student-centered approach. For example, coaches worked 
with teachers to use student assessment data from the curriculum modules to make 
instructional decisions based on their students’ needs. 


Evaluating TPP implementation fidelity 


The implementation evaluation of the TPP program is guided by the overarching research 
question: “Is there evidence of intervention fidelity?” To help address this research question, we 
assess the extent to which TPP’s key components were implemented with fidelity through our 
assessment of data derived from a variety of sources. In this section, we describe these data 
sources and how they were used to examine TPP’s implementation fidelity. We then describe the 
implementation fidelity of the TPP curriculum, how we developed measures for determining the 
implementation fidelity of the PD components, and the implementation findings for those 
components. 


1. 


Data sources 


The implementation evaluation included data that came from multiple sources: TPP coach 
surveys and teacher TPP participation forms, teacher surveys, PD exit surveys, and classroom 
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observations. The data sources and specific sample information are discussed in more detail 
below. 


Coach surveys and teacher TPP participation forms. There were a total of 15 coaches who 
supported the 35 treatment schools that received one year of TPP, along with 4 coaches who 
worked with the 10 treatment schools that received two years of TPP. Coaches were asked to 
complete a separate survey for each school they worked with, and there was a 100 percent survey 
response rate for the one-year TPP schools and a 90 percent response rate for the two-year TPP 
schools. Open-ended questions were used to determine if there were any school-level instances 
of the TPP curriculum not being implemented and to identify patterns related to the 
implementation of the PD supports. 


Coaches completed the teacher TPP participation form for each ELA teacher within treatment 
schools to determine the extent of their participation in the PD supports, particularly the 
institutes and coaching components. The participation form was considered our primary source 
of data for these PD supports because we had information on all ELA teachers in the sample—a 
form was completed for all 162 one-year TPP ELA teachers in the 35 treatment schools and 34 
two-year TPP teachers in the 10 treatment schools. This includes the 48 one-year novice ELA 
teachers in 29 treatment schools and the 12 two-year novice ELA teachers in 7 treatment schools 
(see discussion in Chapter II.A). 


Teacher surveys. The teacher survey was used to assess implementation of the online supports 
PD component because this was a TPP component that teachers utilized voluntarily and on their 
own time and TPP coaches may not be fully knowledgeable about teachers’ access to these 
supports. Teachers were asked whether they accessed online supports, such as webinars, PLPs, 
online facilitated conversations, online PD materials, and the online community of practice. 


There were a total of 135 one-year TPP ELA teachers who completed the professional 
development section on at least one survey across the fall or spring (83 percent response rate). 
This includes 46 one-year novice ELA teachers (a 96 percent response rate).!? At least one 
teacher, including novices, from each of the schools completed this section of the survey. There 
were a total of 29 two-year TPP ELA teachers who completed the professional development 
section on at least one survey across the fall or spring (a 85 percent response rate), which 
includes 34 two-year novice ELA teachers (a 100 percent response rate).'? At least one teacher 
from 9 out of 10 two-year TPP schools completed this section of the survey; at least one novice 
teacher completed at least one survey at all the 7 two-year TPP schools that had novice teachers. 
The five two-year teachers (none were novices) who did not provide any survey data on the 
online support PD component were from 5 schools. 


PD exit surveys. The PD exit survey, which was only administered in the one-year TPP schools, 
was used to provide contextual information on participants’ experiences with the TPP institutes. 


21 one-year TPP schools, there was a 69 percent response rate in the fall and 78 percent response rate in the 
spring. 

31n two-year TPP schools, there was a 79 percent response rate in the fall and 77 percent response rate in the 
spring. 
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Respondents reported on how useful they thought the content of the institute was and how they 
intended to use the information in their classrooms or schools. Exit surveys were provided to 
participants at each of the five institutes that were offered to the one-year TPP schools. A total of 
410 PD exit surveys were collected across all study schools; 126 of those responses were from 
novice ELA teachers. However, an important limitation to these data is that the surveys were 
completed anonymously and an individual could complete the survey up to five times (one for 
each institute), and any school staff that attended the institute could complete a survey (including 
non-ELA staff and school administrators). As a result, response rates cannot be determined for 
this data source. 


Classroom observations. Trained observers visited all study schools, treatment and control, to 
assess the CCSS-aligned instructional practices teachers used in the classrooms. When visiting 
treatment schools, observers recorded which TPP curriculum module was being implemented in 
the observed classroom, and this information was used to complement coaches’ reports on the 
extent to which the TPP curriculum was implemented in study schools. In one-year TPP schools, 
we observed 62 percent of all ELA teachers, which includes 96 percent of the novice ELA 
teachers. In two-year TPP schools, we observed 91 percent of all ELA teachers, which includes 
100 percent of the novice ELA teachers 


2. TPP ELA curriculum implementation fidelity findings 


According to coaches’ reports and the classroom observations, the TPP CCSS-aligned ELA 
curriculum was implemented in all treatment study schools that participated in the first and 
second year of TPP. This aligned to the agreement set with TPP schools that they implement 
TPP’s CCSS-aligned ELA curriculum in ELA classrooms for a minimum of 45 minutes each 
day. 


In their surveys, coaches discussed both the successes and challenges schools and teachers 
experienced with implementing the curriculum in the classrooms. Coaches reported how teachers 
strove to adhere to the lesson plans in the curriculum modules, such as introducing the learning 
targets and using the workbooks, texts, and assessments included in the modules. Yet, there were 
also implementation issues that arose that produced challenges for delivering the curriculum as 
intended. For example, as teachers were working to familiarize themselves with the new 
curriculum and materials, they experienced difficulties with pacing and delivering a given lesson 
plan during the class period. In these instances, teachers would prioritize different parts of the 
lesson and at times would not be able to deliver all aspects of a particular curriculum module. 


3. Developing implementation fidelity measures for the PD components 


We developed measures to assess fidelity of implementation at 
study schools through a two-step process, based on whether Key finding: The TPP ELA 
teachers engaged in each of TPP’s three PD components. Below curriculum was implemented in 
we describe the implementation fidelity measures for each of the peaches elas 

PD components. Specifically, we describe how we created 
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teacher-level participation measures on each component and how we used these to develop 
school-level fidelity measures to gauge whether each component was implemented with fidelity. 


First, we created the following teacher-level participation measures for each PD component. 


Institute attendance. The institutes are an essential component for teachers’ implementation of 
the TPP curriculum in that they aim to provide teachers with a strong understanding of what 
CCSS shifts are and how the curriculum aligns to those shifts. It also offers teachers 
opportunities to hone their instructional practices to carry out the curriculum in their classrooms 
as it was designed. For teachers’ first year of TPP, five institutes were offered to schools. We 
classified teachers’ participation in these institutes as low (did not attend any institutes), medium 
(attended at least one institute), and high (attended at least two institutes). Because only one 
institute was provided at each school in the second year of TPP, the teacher-level participation 
measure was adjusted to low (not attending any institute days) and high (attending one institute 


day). 


Coaching participation. TPP coaching offered TPP teachers ongoing professional supports 
throughout the school year, focusing on providing teachers with regular feedback on their 
classroom instructional practices and supporting their implementation of the CCSS-aligned 
curriculum. At the teacher level, we classified teachers’ participation as low (met with their 
coach less than 5 times during the school year), medium (met with their coach 5 to 9 times 
during the school year), or high (met with their coach at least 10 times during the school year). 
These teacher-level participation classifications were applied to both years of TPP 
implementation. 


Online supports utilization. The online supports offered to TPP teachers consisted of a variety 
of materials and informational resources teachers could consult in their preparation or during 
their ongoing implementation of the TPP curriculum. At the teacher level, we classified teachers’ 
participation as low (did not access any of the online resources), medium (accessed at least one 
of the online resources), or high (accessed two or more of the online resources). These teacher- 
level participation scores were applied to both years of TPP implementation. 


Second, using these three sets of teacher-level participation measures, we then created school- 
level fidelity measures based on the percentages of teachers within the school that had high 
teacher-level participation. For the institutes and coaching components, we classified schools as 
low (no ELA teachers have high participation scores), medium (less than 50 percent of ELA 
teachers have high participation scores), or high (50 percent or more of ELA teachers have high 
participation scores). For the online supports indicator, we classified schools as low (none of the 
ELA teachers had medium or high teacher-level participation score), medium (less than 50 
percent of ELA teachers had medium or high teacher-level participation scores), or high (50 
percent or more of ELA teachers had medium or high teacher-level participation scores). 


We created separate school-level fidelity measures when only including novice teachers in the 
sample of teachers at a given school and when including all ELA teachers (novices and 
experienced) in the sample of teachers at a given school. This allowed us to determine if school- 
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level implementation occurred among novices (referred to as school-level novice teacher 
fidelity) and schoolwide (referred to as school-level all teacher fidelity). At the study level, we 
then classified whether each of these TPP PD components was implemented with fidelity if at 
least 50 percent of schools had high fidelity scores, assessing TPP’s implementation among 
novices and all ELA teachers separately, and in the first year and second year separately. 


4. TPP professional development implementation fidelity findings 


Using the teacher participation and school-level fidelity 


measures described above, we assessed the extent to which Kev anding Genccieye 


each of the TPP PD components was highly implemented at implementation fidelity of the 

: PD components was high in 
the study level. We complement these analyses with data ihe Wrst andisacond years of 
from TPP coach surveys and PD exit surveys to provide TPP among the novice ELA 
more descriptive information on how TPP participants feachers at these schools, 

: : . . except for novice ELA teachers 

perceived these PD supports and coaches’ experiences with accessing online supports 
implementing TPP in study schools. during the second year. 


Attending institutes. We assessed the school-level 
implementation fidelity of attending institutes among the 29 TPP schools that had at least one 
novice teacher in their first year of the study, based on coaches’ reports using the teacher TPP 
participation form. We found that 76 percent of schools demonstrated high school-level novice 
teacher fidelity (Table IV.1). Within each of those high-fidelity schools, at least half of the 
novice teachers participated in two or more institutes. The results were relatively similar when 
looking at implementation fidelity among all teachers (novices and experienced) at all 35 schools 
in their first year of TPP. More than two-thirds of all TPP schools in their first year had high 
school-level fidelity with regards to all ELA teachers participating in two or more institutes. 
Overall, the institute’s component of TPP’s PD was implemented with fidelity in the first year of 
TPP, among both novice and all teachers in the study schools in that more than half of the 
schools had high implementation. However, there was some school-level variation, as less than 
one-quarter of study schools had low implementation. 


Institutes continued to be implemented with fidelity among the study schools receiving a second 
year of TPP among both novice and all ELA teachers in those schools. When looking at 
implementation fidelity among the TPP schools that had at least one novice ELA teacher in our 
eligible sample (” = 7), 57 percent had high school-level novice teacher fidelity. The 
implementation fidelity among all ELA teachers at TPP schools in their second year of TPP 
followed a similar pattern. However, unlike implementation in the first year of TPP, 
approximately 40 percent of schools had low implementation in the second year of TPP. 


According to the teacher exit surveys, novice teachers felt that these institutes provided valuable 
learning experiences. Nearly all novice teacher responses (94 percent) found the institutes to be 
useful or very useful, with the remaining 6 percent reporting that the institutes were slightly 
useful. Among all institute attendees (including all teachers and school leaders), 89 percent 
reported that the institutes were useful or very useful, 10 percent found them to be slightly 
useful, and 1 percent stated that they were not useful. This pattern, among novice teachers and all 
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attendees, was similar across nearly all schools and the different institutes that were provided. 
For example, 85 percent of all attendees found that the Using Data to Sharpen Implementation 
institute was useful. They explained that it helped them use data more accurately and look for 
trends in the data to help their students. Other attendees explained that this institute provided 
them with useful information on how to implement rubrics in their classrooms and how to review 
rubrics with their students. 


Table IV.1. The percentage of TPP schools with low, medium, or high implementation 
fidelity of institutes for novice and all teacher samples, by year of TPP implementation 


Percentage of TPP Was TPP 
Percentage of TPP schools with Percentage of TPP component 
schools with low medium Yod aCote) CMW damal (ela implemented with 
TPP component Tan) eyCcYantsdaneelicey a implementation Tan) edtcvantsyaleclicey a fidelity? 


Attending TPP institutes 


Year 1 
Novices (n = 29) 24.1 0.0 75.9 Yes 
All teachers (n = 35) 17.1 14.4 68.6 Yes 
Year 2 
Novices (n = 7) 42.9 0.0 57.1 Yes 
All teachers (n = 10) 40.0 0.0 60.0 Yes 


Note: A TPP component is classified as being implemented with fidelity if at least 50 percent of schools have a 
“high” implementation score. 


Coaches also reported that attending institutes facilitated the implementation of other TPP 
components in study schools. They stated that the institutes helped teachers better understand 
and implement the TPP curriculum, especially when the institutes were held before teachers 
began implementing certain curriculum modules. While there were sometimes difficulties with 
scheduling institutes around teachers’ availability and other school calendar events in some 
schools, institutes were more readily implemented with teachers when school leadership would 
set aside teachers’ time for the institutes or when they demonstrated their support for the 
institutes by encouraging teacher attendance at them. 


Working with a TPP coach. When looking at the implementation fidelity among novice ELA 
teachers based on coaches’ reports using the teacher TPP participation form, 86 percent of the 
schools in their first year of TPP had high school-level fidelity with regards to working with a 
TPP coach (see Table IV.2). In other words, 86 percent of these TPP schools had at least half of 
their novice ELA teachers participate in coaching at least 10 times during the school year. High 
school-level all teacher fidelity was also exhibited in 57 percent of all TPP schools, as over half 
of all ELA teachers participated in coaching at least 10 times during the school year. 


There was also high implementation fidelity with TPP coaching among schools in their second 
year of TPP, for both novice ELA teachers and all ELA teachers. All second-year schools that 
had at least one novice ELA teacher were classified as having high school-level novice teacher 
fidelity, with at least half of novice ELA teachers at these schools meeting with a TPP coach ten 
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times or more during the year. Using a sample of all ELA teachers, 60 percent of schools in their 
second year of TPP had high school-level all teacher fidelity on the coaching component of TPP. 
Overall, the coaching PD component of TPP was implemented with fidelity in schools among 
both novices and all teachers and across schools’ participation in years one and two of TPP, as 
more than 50 percent of the schools had high implementation. However, there was some 
variation, especially with the one-year and two-year samples of schools among all ELA teachers, 
as approximately 40 percent of the schools did not have high implementation. 


Table IV.2. The percentage of TPP schools with low, medium, or high implementation 
fidelity of coaching for novice and all teacher samples by year of TPP implementation 


Percentage of TPP Was TPP 
Percentage of TPP schools with Percentage of TPP component 
schools with low medium Yod afote) CMWidamal (ela implemented with 


TPP component Tan) eyCcvantsdaleelicey a Tan) dCcvanrsvale-tacey a implementation bite (=ViaVag 


Working with a TPP coach 


Year 1 
Novices (n = 29) 13.8 0.0 86.2 Yes 
All teachers (n = 35) 11.4 31.4 57.1 Yes 
Year 2 
Novices (n = 7) 0.0 0.0 100.0 Yes 
All teachers (n = 10) 20.0 20.0 60.0 Yes 


Note: A TPP component is classified as being implemented with fidelity if at least 50 percent of schools have a 
“high” implementation score. 


Coaches reported on a variety of successes and challenges with regards to implementing the 
coaching component of TPP in study schools. Coaches felt that teachers were responsive to the 
coaching they received, such as allowing coaches to co-teach part of a lesson and being open to 
feedback from coaches; this allowed teachers to enhance the strategies they were seeking to 
implement in their classrooms. The planning sessions with teachers and their grade-level teams, 
along with working with teachers’ school instructional coaches, fostered cohesion among the 
teaching teams and provided opportunities to address any reservations they may have had. 
However, coaches encountered difficulties with providing coaching, particularly when on-site, 
because of the structural barriers or competing priorities that school staff faced. For example, 
teachers were not always able to access coaches while they were on-site during the school day 
because coverage could not be found for their classrooms; as a result, they need to reach out to 
coaches outside of regular school hours. Moreover, while school leaders generally supported 
TPP and the supports provided to their teachers, the school leaders themselves were not always 
available or able to join strategic planning sessions with coaches because of time constraints and 
prioritizing their management responsibilities. 


Accessing online supports. Based on those who responded to the teacher survey at least one 
time (fall or spring or both) during their school year, we assessed the extent to which ELA 
teachers accessed TPP online supports and whether this PD component of TPP was implemented 
with fidelity (see Table IV.3). In the first year of TPP, 62 percent of schools had at least half of 
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their novice ELA teachers access online supports at least one time during the school year. When 
looking at the implementation fidelity among all teachers (novices and experienced) at TPP 
schools in their first year, 43 percent had at least half of all their ELA teachers access the online 
supports at least one time during the school year. So, while there was implementation fidelity of 
the online supports in schools in their first year among novice ELA teachers, this was not the 
case when examining all ELA teachers’ accessing online supports. 


In schools’ second year of TPP, teachers’ survey responses indicate that the online supports 
component of TPP was not implemented with fidelity. When looking at the implementation 
fidelity among novice teachers, 43 percent of these TPP schools had at least half of its novice 
ELA teachers access online supports one time or more during the school year, but more than half 
of the schools had novice teachers that did not access the supports at all during the second year 
of TPP. A similar pattern emerged when assessing the school-level implementation accessing 
online supports when considering the behavior of all ELA teachers at these schools. 


Table IV.3. The percentage of TPP schools with low, medium, or high implementation 
fidelity of online supports for novice and all teacher samples by year of TPP 
implementation 


Percentage of TPP Was TPP 
Percentage of TPP schools with Percentage of TPP component 
schools with low medium Xod afote) CMW idamal lela implemented with 
TPP component Tan) eytcYanrsyaleclicey a implementation Tan) eyCcvantsyaleclicey a fidelity? 


yNexex-¥-1-J/ ale Medal al-M<d0) ©) Le) ac) 


Year 1 
Novices (n = 29) 34.5 3.4 62.1 Yes 
All teachers (n = 35) 20.0 37.1 42.9 No 
Year 2 
Novices (n = 7) 57.1 0.0 42.9 No 
All teachers (n = 9) 55.6 11.1 33.3 No 


Note: A TPP component is classified as being implemented with fidelity if at least 50 percent of schools have a 
“high” implementation score. There was one TPP school in year 2 where none of the experienced teachers 
at the school had survey information on their use of online supports (there were no eligible novice teachers 
at this school). 


Unlike the data source for the institutes and coaching PD components of TPP, which was the 
teacher TPP participation form that was completed by coaches for all teachers in the study, the 
teacher survey used to assess the online supports component had missing data from some 
teachers. Because some teachers did not complete the teacher survey in both the fall and spring 
in a school year, or did not complete a survey at all, there is potential for this missing data to bias 
the results of whether the online supports component was implemented with high fidelity in the 
study schools. !4 As a result, we created lower bound and upper bound assumptions about how 


'4 There were 27 teachers from 13 schools (including 2 novices from 2 schools) who did not provide any survey 
data on the online supports PD component. The 5 two-year teachers (none were novices) who did not provide any 
survey data on the online supports PD component were from 5 schools. 
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this missing data might affect the results. More specifically, if teachers were missing data from 
the fall and/or spring time point, the lower bound assumption was that the teachers did not access 
online supports at all, whereas the upper bound assumption assumes that the teachers did. We 
then recalculated teacher-level and school-level fidelity on the implementation of the online 
supports, with the results presented in Table IV.4, to see how this missing data could impact our 
characterization of implementation fidelity. 


Making the lower bound assumption (that teachers with missing data did not access the online 
supports) did not change the school-level implementation fidelity pattern among schools in their 
first and second year of TPP and with considering novice and all ELA teacher samples. For 
example, access to online supports had implementation fidelity in schools in their first year of 
TPP among novice ELA teachers using this lower bound assumption, which provides greater 
confidence in the results presented in Table IV.3 for this sample of schools and novice teachers. 


Making the higher bound assumption (that teachers with missing survey data did access online 
supports) did change the school-level implementation fidelity pattern. Using this assumption, 
online supports were implemented with fidelity in schools during their first and second year of 
TPP, among both the novice and all ELA teacher samples. While it is possible that the online 
supports were implemented with fidelity among study schools, and the level of missing survey 
data inhibited this pattern from emerging, the findings discussed in Table IV.4 more closely 
parallel the lower bound assumption for assessing the implementation of this PD component. 
Moreover, several coaches in their surveys cited online supports, such as webinars, as one TPP 
component that was not being implemented well in their schools. For example, they reported that 
online webinars were not heavily attended by teachers or school leaders at their schools because 
they were held after school and their attendance was not mandatory. 


Overall assessment of intervention fidelity of the study. All treatment schools in the study 
implemented the TPP CCSS-aligned ELA curriculum. School-level implementation fidelity of 
the PD components was high in the first and second years of TPP among the novice ELA 
teachers at these schools, with one exception: there was low school-level fidelity of novice ELA 
teachers accessing online supports during the second year. School-level implementation fidelity 
among all ELA teachers followed a similar pattern. School-level implementation fidelity was 
high among all ELA teachers in the study schools in their first and second year of TPP in several 
dimensions: schools implementing the ELA curriculum, teachers attending institutes, and 
teachers meeting with coaches. However, there was low implementation fidelity of accessing 
online supports in either year of the study for schools when looking at all ELA teachers in those 
schools. 
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Table IV.4. The percentage of TPP schools with low, medium, or high implementation 
fidelity of online supports for novice and all teacher samples by year of TPP 
implementation using lower and upper bound assumptions 


Percentage of TPP Was TPP 
Percentage of TPP schools with Percentage of TPP component 
schools with low medium Yes afote) CMWTidamal lela implemented with 


TPP component implementation Tan) edCcYantsyaieclicey a implementation fidelity? 


Accessing online supports (lower bound assumptions) 


Year 1 
Novices (n = 29) 34.5 3.4 62.1 Yes 
All teachers (n = 35) 20.0 40.0 40.0 No 
Year 2 
Novices (n = 7) 57.1 0.0 42.9 No 
All teachers (n = 10) 60.0 20.0 20.0 No 
Year 1 
Novices (n = 29) 20.7 0.0 79.3 Yes 
All teachers (n = 35) 5.7 17.1 77.1 Yes 
Year 2 
Novices (n = 7) 28.6 0.0 71.4 Yes 
All teachers (n = 10) 10.0 20.0 70.0 Yes 


Note: A TPP component is classified as being implemented with fidelity if at least 50 percent of schools have 
“high” implementation scores. 
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V. IMPACTS OF TPP ON TEACHERS’ INSTRUCTIONAL 
PRACTICES 


TPP aims to prepare teachers to engage students in high-quality instruction aligned with CCSS. 
To assess whether TPP achieved this goal, we examine the impact of TPP on teachers’ ELA 
instructional practices, including CCSS-aligned instructional practices of novice and all ELA 
teachers. The study team assessed one-year and two-year impacts of TPP on teacher ELA 
instructional practice outcomes based on classroom observations and teachers’ self-reports from 
surveys (research questions T1 through T4 shown in Table I.1). For this report, the teacher ELA 
instructional practice outcomes are defined as broader outcomes that combine several 
instructional practices. 


To present a more comprehensive understanding of the impacts of TPP on teachers’ ELA 
instructional practices, we discuss these findings alongside earlier study findings (Choi et al. 
2017, Choi et al. 2018). The aim of the earlier research was to provide early insights into the 
effects of TPP to highlight areas to inform implementation successes and areas for improvement. 
For this reason, the earlier research focused on TPP’s effects on individual ELA instructional 
practices to capture nuanced and specific practices teachers utilized; this report, in contrast, 
focuses on the combination of several instructional practices. Specific instructional practices 
were Statistically grouped into constructs if they were similar; for example, teachers encouraging 
students to cite evidence from the text in discussions, supporting students to find evidence from a 
text to support their responses, and asking students to use text evidence to write an argumentative 
essay are related to each other and grouping them together provides a broader understanding of 
TPP’s impacts on teachers’ instruction related to students’ use of evidence from texts. 


This chapter begins with a description of how teacher instructional practice constructs were 
developed for this report. We next provide information on the sample of teachers and the schools 
they were in for the one- and two-year analyses, as well as our analytic approach to estimating 
impacts and the ways the current approach differed from that of the earlier analyses of teachers’ 
instructional practices. We then present the findings from the current approach alongside 
findings from earlier analyses. We conclude this chapter with key considerations for 
interpretation. 


A. Developing teacher ELA instructional practice constructs 


Teacher instructional practices are complex and involve a number of behaviors, strategies, and 
tasks. For example, the practice of supporting students’ higher-order thinking could involve 
specific activities of teachers asking students probing questions to encourage students to think at 
a deeper level, teachers encouraging students to critique a topic they are discussing, and teachers 
supporting students to make predictions about what will happen next in a text they are using. 
Because of the complex nature of instructional practices, a robust way to capture a practice is by 
creating instructional practice constructs using statistical methods—exploratory factor analysis 
and Bayesian confirmatory factor analysis—to combine multiple observation or survey items 
that focus on fine-grained and specific teacher activities. 
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We developed constructs by first creating a conceptual framework that relates the survey and 
observation items to teacher instructional practices. This conceptual framework focused on 
topics within three main areas of instructional practices: (1) general instruction, (2) reading and 
writing instruction, and (3) classroom management and environment. These three main areas of 
instructional practices were identified by our expert review panel, which included experienced 
ELA teachers, ELA curriculum and professional development developers, and professors and 
researchers of ELA education who have worked with teacher candidates and on ELA education 
studies. Within these main areas, the study team conceptually identified topics, such as higher- 
order thinking, and conducted exploratory factor analysis to determine the optimal number of 
constructs within each instructional practice topic. Finally, the study team used Bayesian 
confirmatory factor analysis to finalize our constructs (see Table V.1), which were each based on 
a number of classroom observation or survey items. We used 105 items to develop 31 constructs 
across 16 topics in the three main areas using data from year 1. The same constructs were used 
for both years of the study. Model fit statistics and internal-consistency reliability suggest the 
constructs were a good fit to the data for year 1 and an adequate fit for year 2. Below is a 
description of the topic areas and constructs organized by the three main areas (see Appendix 
Table E.4 for additional details, including the items included in each construct). 


General instruction. The general instruction area captures instructional practices that support 
student learning. The topics in this area focused on whether teachers had well-structured lessons; 
connected students’ learning to their prior knowledge, personal lives, or the real world; focused 
on instruction supporting students’ higher-order thinking and content knowledge development; 
encouraged students’ participation in class and discussions; supported students’ responsibility for 
their own learning. A description of the 16 constructs within the 9 topics in this area is presented 
in Table V.1. 
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Table V.1. General instruction practice area: topics, constructs, and construct 


descriptions 


Topic 


Connected 
lessons 


Connections 
to world 


Content 
knowledge 


Higher-order 
thinking 


Multimedia 
use 


Students’ 
prior 
knowledge 


Student 
independence 


Student 
participation 


Construct (Number 
of items) 


Connected lessons 
(2) 

Stated learning 
purpose (2) 
Learning connected 
to personal 
experiences or real 
world (3) 

Content knowledge 
development (3) 


Demonstrate 
content knowledge 
in writing (2) 
Assessment of 
higher-order thinking 
(4) 


Higher-order 
thinking and reading 
(7) 


Observed higher 
order thinking (7) 


Online writing (2) 


Use of multimedia in 
instruction (3) 


Prior knowledge (2) 


Student 
independence (3) 


Collaborative 
discussion practices 


(4) 


Construct description 


Activities within a lesson were connected to one another and the lesson 
included a summary at the end to synthesize learning. 


The teacher or students stated the purpose of instruction out loud and 
the teacher referred back to the purpose of instruction during the lesson. 


The students and teacher connected students’ learning—including 
through reading activities and with academic vocabulary instruction—to 
the real world or a personal example. 


The extent to which and the amount of class time the teacher focused on 
building students’ content knowledge and the degree to which content 
knowledge was connected to the main point of the lesson. 


When grading, evaluating, or providing feedback to students’ writing, the 
degree to which teachers felt it important that students demonstrate their 
content knowledge. 


The extent to which teachers felt the development of ideas and use of 
evidence to support ideas, and quality of writing were important when 
grading or evaluating students’ writing, and when providing students with 
feedback on their writing. 


The frequency with which teachers focused on the following when 
students read texts in class: text analysis, analyzing differences and 
similarities in perspectives between multiple texts on the same topic, 
critiquing or evaluating arguments and specific claims in context, 
determining central idea(s) or theme(s) of the text, determining the 
author’s point of view or purpose, integrating or comparing and 
contrasting information in different media or formats, and integrating or 
interpreting information across sections of the text. 


The extent to which the teacher asked higher-order thinking questions 
either verbally or in writing, reinforced higher-order thinking in class, 
supported students’ analysis of text, and asked questions to encourage 
students’ to think at a higher level, including probing questions or follow- 
up questions. 


The frequency with which teachers asked students to create videos or 
webcasts and the frequency with which teachers asked students to write 
for social networking, blogs, or wikis. 


Whether the teacher used the following in the class period to provide 
instruction: (1) chalk board, smart board, projector, or chart paper; (2) 
games, role play, drama; and (3) films, videos, music, and art. 


The frequency with which teachers asked students to relate what they 
read to their own experience or to something they have learned before in 
the past two weeks, and how often teachers focus on having students 
relate the story or literary work, its characters, and/or its themes to 
something they have read before when students read texts in class. 


The frequency with which teachers encouraged students to engage in 
the following behaviors in the past two weeks: to ask for more 
challenging work, to check their own progress against learning targets, to 
give input in setting the learning targets, and to help develop rubrics or 
evaluation criteria against learning targets. 


The frequency with which teachers’ supported students’ discussion 
practices to respond to peer comments and/or build on each other’s 
thinking, whether the teacher used student pair or group work in the 
class period, whether the teacher asked other students to help answer 
the question in discussions, and the degree of thoughtfulness of 
students’ responses during discussion. 
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Table V.1 (continued) 


Construct (Number 


Topic of items) Construct description 
Student The approximate proportion of students who struggled to stay on task 
engagement in class during the class period and whether the majority of students were on 
(2) task for almost all the class period. 
Student participation The extent to which students participated in class and the extent to 
in discussion (2) which students spoke most in class. 
Student Student The frequency with which students were supported to provide feedback 
responsibility responsibility for on each other’s work, share their work with their peers, and work with 
for learning their learning (3) other students in the past two weeks. 


Reading and writing instruction. The reading and writing instruction area was defined to 
capture instructional practices that support students’ engagement with texts and reading and 
writing practices that are the foci of CCSS. There are five topics within the reading and writing 
instruction area that focus on whether teachers engaged in certain reading and writing 
instructional practices: integrating academic vocabulary; having students engage in multiple 
types of writing and write for multiple purposes; having students engage with texts by reading, 
writing, and/or speaking about texts; using evidence from text to support their ideas; and 
focusing on developing students’ writing conventions. A description of the 11 constructs within 
the five topics in this area is presented in Table V.2. 
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Table V.2. Reading and writing practice area: instruction topics, constructs, and 
construct descriptions 


Wey e) (03 


Academic 
vocabulary 


Multiple 
types and 
purposes of 
writing 


Reading, 
writing, 
and/or 
speaking 
about texts 


Use of text 
evidence 


Writing 
conventions 


Construct (Number of items) 


Academic vocabulary (2) 


Engagement in multiple types of 
writing (2) 


Writing for multiple purposes and 
audiences (2) 


Close reading and writing that 
demonstrates understanding of text 


(5) 


Reading, writing, and/or speaking 
about texts in past two weeks (4) 


Reading, writing, and/or speaking 
about texts in typical week (5) 


Assessment of text evidence use 


(2) 


Self-reported text evidence use (2) 


Text evidence use and argument 
writing (4) 


Feedback on writing conventions 


(6) 


Use of writing conventions (2) 


Construct description 


Degree to which the teacher focused on academic 
vocabulary instruction and whether students engaged in 
reading activities focused on determining word meanings 
from texts. 


Number of writing purposes, genres, and modes of writing 
teachers asked students to engage in. 


Number of audiences and types of writing (for example, 
writing to inform or writing to argue). 


Whether teachers asked students to engage in close 
reading or to review the text to find evidence to support a 
viewpoint. Whether teachers asked students to write to 
demonstrate their understanding of the text and to cite 
sources or evidence from texts. 


Frequency with which teachers supported students as they 
discussed texts they read with partners or a small group of 
students, produced extended writing by incorporating key 
details from texts they read, shared their ideas about 
and/or understanding the texts they read with the whole 
class, and wrote about texts they read in the past two 
weeks. 


Frequency with which teachers asked students to doa 
group activity or project about what they have read, to 
explain or support their understanding of what they have 
read, to write about something they have read, to read 
books they have chosen themselves, and to describe the 
style or structure of the text they have read in a given 
week. 


The importance of the accuracy or appropriateness of 
students' references to texts when teachers graded or 
evaluated students’ writing and provided students with 
feedback on their writing. 


In the past two weeks, the frequency with which teachers 
asked students to write citing evidence or information from 
text(s) and to write thinking tasks, such as graphic 
organizers, that capture students’ thoughts on the text and 
relevant evidence. 


Whether the teacher asked students to cite evidence from 
the text to support their responses either verbally or in 
writing. Whether teachers supported students’ argument in 
writing and writing activities that involved citing sources or 
evidence with or without the teacher's help. 


The importance of writing conventions and effective use of 
language when teachers graded or evaluated students’ 
writing or provided feedback on students’ writing. The 
importance of the organization of ideas when teachers 
graded or evaluated students’ writing. 

Teachers asked students to write to practice writing 
conventions and students engaged in writing activities that 
involved writing conventions. 
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Classroom management and environment. The classroom management and environment area 
was defined to capture the practices teachers engaged in to support classroom management and 
create a positive classroom environment. The area had two topics: classroom climate and 
classroom management. A description of the four constructs within the two topics in this area is 
presented in Table V.3. 


Table V.3. Classroom management and environment practice area: topics, constructs, 
and construct descriptions 


Ney) (cs Construct (Number Construct description 
Classroom Classroom climate (6) | Degree to which the teacher and students demonstrated respect for 
climate one another. Degree to which the teacher was warm, supportive, and 


passionate about what they were teaching. Proportion of students who 
were receptive to the teacher’s instructions and feedback and were 
motivated. Degree to which teacher successfully encouraged students 
to interact with one another. 


Classroom Classroom disruption The extent to which students disrupted class for more than 5 minutes 

management (reverse) (3) and more than 10 minutes. The extent to which transitions between 
activities took more than 5 minutes. The items in this construct were 
reverse coded to have a similar scale as other constructs (that is, 
higher scores are more positive instructional practices than lower 


scores). 
Observed classroom Degree to which teachers' attempts to redirect student disruptions were 
management (3) effective and teachers enforced behavioral rules in the classroom. 
Whether teachers’ redirection of student disruption took away from 
learning time. 
Self-reported The extent to which teachers emphasized positive character traits and 
classroom values in the classroom, managed their class well, acknowledged 
management (6) positive student behavior, redirected students back to the topic when 


they get off-task, required that students in the classroom follow the 
rules at all times, and set clear expectations for student behavior. 


Overall ELA instructional practices. The overall ELA instructional practices area captures all 
the ELA instructional practices defined as important to supporting students’ ELA learning. The 
overall ELA instructional practices include the 16 topics in all three of the aforementioned areas: 
(1) general instructional practices, (2) reading and writing instruction, and (3) classroom 
management and environment. 


After instructional practice constructs were developed, we calculated teacher scores for each 
construct using complete case analyses, which means that only the teachers who had responses 
for each item in a given construct were included in the analyses. The overall ELA instructional 
practice scores were also calculated using complete case analyses, which means that only the 
teachers who had a score for each construct had overall scores calculated. Appendix E provides 
more information on the specific processes we conducted to develop these constructs, 
information on which questions were included for each construct, model fit information, and 
more information on how we calculated the composite scores. 
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B. Description of teacher samples 


To provide insight into the characteristics of the schools where teachers taught and the students 
they served, as well as to test whether there were any differences between treatment and control 
teachers’ schools and students, in this section we present teachers’ school and student 
characteristics for teachers who contributed observation or survey data. Additionally, to provide 
information on the extent to which teachers included in the analyses are representative of the 
sample of teachers, we present response rate and attrition information. This section first 
discusses the sample of teachers in the one-year study and then the sample of teachers in the two- 
year study. 


1. Sample of teachers in the one-year study and description of school and students 


Teachers who provided observation and survey data in the one-year study were from 69 schools 
(34 control and 35 treatment) across Cohorts 2 and 3.!° These teachers were part of the schools 
that were randomly assigned to use TPP (treatment) or to continue business as usual (control) for 
the 2015-2016 (Cohort 2) or 2016—2017 (Cohort 3) school year. 


The majority of the schools were noncharter schools, had between 36 and 37 full-time teachers 
on average, and served approximately 560 students, more than 70 percent of whom qualified for 
free or reduced-price lunch (see Table V.4). 


Table V.4. Comparison of school characteristics at baseline for the one-year impact 
analysis 


Treatment OTe) ah iKe) | 
t- Effect 
Mean iB) Mean statistic size 
Whether charter school (percent) 2.90 0.17 0.00 0.00 0.97 0.24 
Number of full-time teachers 37 15 36 11 0.48 0.12 
Percent students eligible for free or 73.40 0.24 70.90 0.22 0.45 0.11 
reduced-price lunch 
Number of students enrolled 556 196 568 233 -0.21 0.05 
Note: These figures are based on the 66 (32 treatment and 34 control) schools for which the district provided 


school-level demographic data. There were no statistically significant differences between control and 
treatment schools on these characteristics. 


In these schools, there were 361 ELA teachers (199 control and 162 treatment) who were eligible 
to be part of the study. Of these 361 teachers, 113 were novice teachers (65 control and 48 
treatment). Among teachers who contributed observation and/or survey data, teachers taught 
students who were predominantly white non-Hispanic or black non-Hispanic and half of whom 
were male (see Table V.5). A small percentage—less than 15 percent—were classified as 
English-language learners or as needing special education services. We assessed baseline 
equivalence for novice and all teachers on their students’ standardized reading pre-test scores, 


'SNumbers of schools for teachers who were included in the one-year analyses are included in Appendix V. 
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standardized math pre-test scores, proportion male, race (white non-Hispanic, black non- 
Hispanic, and other), Hispanic ethnicity, free and reduced-price lunch eligibility, English- 
language learner status, and special education status. Statistically significant differences and 
effect sizes greater than 0.05 standard deviations indicated the presence of differences between 
the treatment and control groups. Among the novice teachers, there were differences in the 
proportion of special education students in the treatment and control classrooms. For all teachers, 
there were differences in the proportions of white non-Hispanic and black non-Hispanic students 
in the treatment and control classrooms. Descriptions of the characteristics of students of 
teachers who were included in our analyses are presented in Appendix Tables E.10 and E.11. 
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Table V.5. Comparison of characteristics of teachers’ students at baseline for the one- 
year impact analysis 


Treatment ofey ah tKe) | 
t- Effect 
.) B) | statistic size 
Novice teachers 
Average student standardized ELA -0.60 0.48 43 -0.52 0.44 49 0.89 0.19 
pre-test score 
Average student standardized math -0.57 0.48 43 -0.53 0.47 49 0.40 0.08 
pre-test score 
Percent students male 53.1 0.08 43 53.0 0.07 49 -0.07 0.02 
Student race and ethnicity 
Percent white non-Hispanic 34.7 0.35 43 39.8 0.32 49 0.73 0.15 
Percent black non-Hispanic 41.8 0.38 43 35.8 0.30 49 -0.85 0.18 
Percent Hispanic 17.1 0.23 43 17.0 0.17 49 -0.04 0.01 
Percent other race 6.3 0.06 43 7.5 0.08 49 0.84 0.18 
Percent students eligible for free or 76.7 0.24 40 73.6 0.23 48 -0.61 0.13 
reduced-price lunch 
Percent students English-language 6.7 0.10 43 6.3 0.08 49 -0.19 0.04 
learners 
Percent students special education 14.2 0.09 41 9.3 0.09 45 -2.58** 0.54 
All teachers 
Average student standardized ELA -0.51 0.50 129 -0.47 0.47 128 0.52 0.07 
pre-test score 
Average student standardized math -0.52 0.47 129 -0.46 0.52 128 1.00 0.12 
pre-test score 
Percent students male 52.7 0.11 129 51.1 0.08 128 -1.37 0.17 
Student race and ethnicity 
Percent white non-Hispanic 28.8 0.33 129 39.0 0.35 128 2.39** 0.30 
Percent black non-Hispanic 47.4 0.35 129 35.9 0.34 128 -2.67*** 0.33 
Percent Hispanic 16.8 0.19 129 17.3 0.18 128 0.22 0.03 
Percent other race 6.9 0.07 129 7.8 0.10 128 0.81 0.10 
Percent students eligible for free or 76.2 0.26 115 78.0 0.20 118 0.61 0.08 
reduced-price lunch 
Percent students English-language 6.5 0.10 129 7.9 0.15 128 0.83 0.10 
learners 
Percent students special education 12.8 0.12 124 11.7 0.11 117 -0.74 0.10 


Source: These data were provided by the district for the 2014-2015 school year for Cohort 2 and the 2015-2016 
school year for Cohort 3. The sample sizes reflected in this table are for teachers who provided observation 
and survey data, although they may not necessarily be included in the analyses. For student information for 
teachers included in the analyses, see Appendix Tables E.10 and E.11. 


*““Indicates there are statistically significant differences between the groups at the 1 percent level, two-tailed test. 
ELA = English language arts; SD = standard deviation. 


2. Response rates and attrition for the one-year study 


The response rate and attrition rates help provide insight into whether the observation and survey 
data represent the sample of teachers in the study. Having a high response rate helps determine 
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the study findings’ potential to meaningfully represent the sample of teachers. Having low 
overall attrition and low differential attrition (which is the difference in the rate of attrition 
between the treatment and control teachers) help give confidence that the treatment and control 
teachers can be compared because an acceptable rate of teachers randomly assigned to treatment 
and control groups are represented in the analyses. 


Response rates. Among novice teachers there was an overall response rate of 91 percent (88 
percent control and 96 percent treatment) for novice teachers for the observations and an overall 
response rate of 87 percent (80 percent control and 96 percent treatment) on the survey (see 
Table V.6). Among all teachers there was an overall response rate of 61 percent (60 percent 
control and 62 percent treatment) for the observations and an overall response rate of 77 percent 
(69 percent control and 88 percent treatment) on the survey. The reason for the slightly lower 
response rates among all teachers compared to the novice teachers is because the focus of the 
study was on the impacts of novice teachers and additional follow-up efforts were made with 
novice teachers. 


Table V.6. Year 1 response rates for the classroom observations and teacher survey 


Novice teachers All teachers 
(oXey ai ice) | Treatment Overall (efey alice) | Treatment Overall 
(n = 65) (n = 48) (n = 113) (n = 199) (n = 162) (n = 361) 
Observation 88% 96% 91% 60% 62% 61% 
Survey 80% 96% 87% 69% 88% 77% 


Attrition. In addition to considering response rates, it is important to examine the rates of 
attrition'® because high levels and uneven rates of attrition between the control and treatment 
groups can lead to the inability to compare control and treatment teachers. As described earlier, 
teachers were only included in our analyses if they had data on every item for a given construct, 
so the attrition rates and the response rates do not perfectly align. Additionally, because 
constructs were created using either observation or survey data, there were different rates of 
attrition for analyses using the observation data and analyses using the survey data. The attrition 
details are presented below, first for novice and all teachers included in the analyses using 
observation data and then for novice and all teachers included in the analyses using survey data. 


Attrition in classroom observations. For all teachers, there was 37.6 percent overall attrition 
and 0.5 percent differential attrition. Because there was a balanced level of responses across 
control and treatment groups relative to the overall response rate, the results for the observation 
outcomes among the full sample of teachers can be interpreted as being part of a well-executed 


'6 Attrition is when the teachers who were part of the schools at the time the schools were randomly assigned to 
treatment or control groups are not included in the impact analyses. Attrition can occur for various reasons (such 
as if a teacher leaves the school or does not respond to a survey). 
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RCT and statistically significant impacts can be attributed to TPP (What Works Clearinghouse 
2017). 


For novice teachers, the attrition rates indicated that disproportionately more treatment teachers 
contributed observation data than control teachers. The imbalance between the attrition rates of 
the control and treatment groups relative to the overall response rate means that the ability to 
compare control and treatment teachers may be compromised because a greater proportion of 
treatment teachers provided data compared to control teachers; therefore, the classroom 
observation data for the control teachers may not adequately represent the total sample of 
teachers who were in the control schools. To know whether we can attribute findings to TPP, we 
examined whether the treatment and control teachers are similar on several characteristics at 
baseline. As will be further described in Section C, only teachers who had a baseline measure of 
the outcome of interest were included in the analyses. After excluding teachers who did not meet 
this requirement, there was 42 percent overall attrition and 12.3 percent differential attrition 
among novice teachers. 


Attrition in survey data. Similar to the attrition issue among novice teachers’ classroom 
observation data, the response rates for the survey indicated that disproportionately more 
treatment teachers contributed survey data than control teachers.'’ We examined whether the 
treatment and control teachers are similar on several characteristics at baseline and only included 
teachers who had a baseline measure of the outcome of interest in the analyses. After excluding 
teachers who did not meet this requirement, there was 50 percent overall attrition and 13.7 
percent differential attrition among novice teachers. For all teachers, there was 65 percent overall 
attrition and 16.8 percent differential attrition. 


3. Sample of teachers in two-year study and description of school and students 


Teachers included in the two-year analyses of TPP were part of Cohort 3 and were from 21 
schools (11 control and 10 treatment). There were 55 ELA teachers (21 control and 34 treatment) 
who were eligible to be part of the study. Of these teachers, 23 were novice teachers (11 control 
and 12 treatment). 


Characteristics of students taught by teachers who contributed observation and/or survey data for 
the two-year study were similar to those of students taught by teachers in the first year analyses. 
Approximately 30 percent of the students were white non-Hispanic, slightly less than 40 percent 
were black non-Hispanic, and less than 10 percent were from another race (see Table V.7). 
About a fifth of the students were of Hispanic ethnicity. Approximately half of the students were 
male. Over 65 percent of the students were eligible for free or reduced-price lunch. Less than ten 
percent of students were classified as English-language learners and less than 15 percent were 


'7 The most commonly occurring attrition rates are reported for the survey data; attrition rates varied slightly across 
outcomes because there may be some teachers who did not provide data on one or two outcomes and, thus, were 
not included in the analytic sample for that outcome. The analytic samples can be found in the full results tables, 
Tables E.14 through E.17 in Appendix E. 
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classified as having special education needs. Descriptions of the characteristics of students of 
teachers who were included in our analyses are presented in Appendix Table E.12. 


Table V.7. Comparison of characteristics of teachers’ students at baseline for the two- 
year impact analysis 


Treatment (ofey alice) | 
t- Effect 


1B) statistic size 


Novice teachers 


Average student standardized ELA -0.68 0.43 12 -1.05 0.51 7 -1.69 0.77 
pre-test score 
Average student standardized math -0.28 0.36 12 -0.43 0.35 i -0.90 0.43 
pre-test score 
Percent students male 51.1 0.07 12 49.3 0.03 7 -0.66 0.32 
Student race and ethnicity 
Percent white non-Hispanic 35.9 0.34 12 38.2 0.23 7 0.16 0.08 
Percent black non-Hispanic 27.0 0.34 12 26.7 0.15 7 -0.02 0.01 
Percent Hispanic 30.9 0.34 12 27.5 0.15 7 -0.25 0.12 
Percent other race 6.20 0.05 12 7.60 0.02 v 0.75 0.36 
Percent students eligible for free or 65.9 0.29 10 54.3 0.12 6 -0.93 0.48 
reduced-price lunch 
Percent students English-language 8.20 0.12 12 9.0 0.06 7 0.17 0.08 
learners 
Percent students special education 10.5 0.05 12 18.1 0.15 7 1.64 0.75 
All teachers 
Average student standardized ELA -0.30 0.40 32 -0.40 0.39 17 -0.85 0.26 
pre-test score 
Average student standardized math -0.65 0.42 32 -0.77 0.55 17 -0.91 0.27 
pre-test score 
Percent students male 51.3 0.08 32 50.7 0.04 17 -0.27 0.08 
Student race and ethnicity 
Percent white non-Hispanic 33.2 0.31 32 32.9 0.30 17 -0.03 0.01 
Percent black non-Hispanic 39.4 0.37 32 44.3 0.37 17 0.45 0.13 
Percent Hispanic 21.5 0.25 32 17.6 0.16 17 -0.57 0.17 
Percent other race 5.9 0.05 32 5.2 0.04 17 -0.53 0.16 
Percent students eligible for free or 65.4 0.35 25 69.5 0.24 13 0.38 0.13 
reduced-price lunch 
Percent students English-language 6.3 0.08 32 5.1 0.06 17 -0.54 0.16 
learners 
Percent students special education 13.0 0.17 32 12.0 0.12 17 -0.23 0.07 


Source: The district provided these data for the 2016-2017 year for Cohort 3. The sample sizes are for teachers 
who provided observation and survey data, although they may not necessarily be included in the analyses. 
For student information for teachers included in the analyses, see Appendix Table E.12. 


***Indicates there are statistically significant differences between the groups at the 1 percent level, two-tailed test. 
ELA = English language arts. 


We assessed baseline equivalence between treatment and control groups for novice and all 
teachers and interpreted statistically significant results or effect sizes greater than 0.25 as 
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indicating differences between the two groups. There were differences between the two groups 
on students’ standardized ELA pre-test scores, standardized math pre-test scores, proportion 
male, proportion of students who were a race other than white non-Hispanic or black non- 
Hispanic, and proportion of students eligible for free and reduced-price lunch. Novice teachers in 
the control group taught students with lower ELA and math pre-test scores, fewer male students, 
more students of a race other than white non-Hispanic or black non-Hispanic, fewer students 
who qualified for free or reduced-price lunch, and more special education students. Among all 
teachers, there were differences between the treatment and control groups on students’ 
standardized ELA and math pre-test scores and comparison teachers taught students with lower 
scores on average. 


4. Response rates for the two-year study 


Among novice teachers there was an overall response rate of 96 percent (91 percent control and 
100 percent treatment) for novice teachers for the observations and an overall response rate of 87 
percent (73 percent control and 100 percent treatment) on the survey (see Table V.8). Among all 
teachers there was an overall response rate of 91 percent (90 percent control and 91 percent 
treatment) for novice teachers for the observations and an overall response rate of 87 percent (81 
percent control and 91 percent treatment) on the survey. 


Table V.8. Year 2 response rates for the classroom observations and teacher survey 


Novice teachers All teachers 
(OXeyai ice) | Treatment Overall (exey alice) | Treatment Overall 
(am iD) (eae 4) (2°) (n = 21) (n = 34) (n = 55) 
Observation 91% 100% 96% 90% 91% 91% 
Survey 73% 100% 87% 81% 91% 87% 


C. Analytic approach 


To address the four teacher impact research questions (see Table I.1), the impacts of TPP on 
teacher instructional practice constructs were estimated using regression models; specifically, we 
regressed each ELA instructional practice outcome on the treatment indicator and controlled for 
the clustering of teachers within schools, student background characteristics, and prior academic 
achievement (see Appendix E for more information on the regression analyses). This section first 
focuses on the approach to analyze impacts of one year of TPP on teachers’ observed 
instructional practice outcomes and teachers’ self-reported instructional practice outcomes for 
novice teachers (research question T1) and all teachers (research question T2). Then we describe 
the approach to analyze impacts of two years of TPP on teachers’ observed and self-reported 
instructional practice outcomes for novice teachers (research question T3) and all teachers 
(research question T4). Due to the number of inferences made about ELA instructional practices, 
we adjusted for multiple comparisons using the Benjamini-Hochberg correction. Appendix E 
provides more details on the approach to estimating impacts. 
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1. Approach to estimate the impacts of one year of TPP for novice and all teachers 
(research questions T1 and T2) 


Analyses were run separately for instructional practice outcomes based on observation and 
survey data because of different levels of attrition as described previously. 


Observed teacher instructional practice outcomes. We estimated impacts of TPP on all 
teachers’ observed ELA instructional practices using regression analyses that account for the 
clustering of teachers within schools and student background characteristics; this provides 
greater precision to the analyses and reduces the potential bias of differences between the 
treatment and control groups. 


The observed ELA instructional practice outcomes were based on data that were combined from 
two time points (fall and spring) to minimize the effects of occasion variance, which is when we 
may not observe an instructional practice that teachers do not engage in frequently. For example, 
if teachers only ask students to engage in prereading activities at the start of a unit when a new 
text is introduced and not during every lesson, study team observers may have observed teachers 
during a day when the teachers did not engage in this instructional practice. By combining 
observations from two time points, we increase our chances of observing instructional practices 
that occur less frequently. 


If a teacher contributed classroom observation data from both fall and spring in their first year of 
TPP, scores from each time point were combined to create a one-year score. If a teacher 
contributed classroom observation data from either the fall or the spring of their first year of 
TPP, scores from that one time point were used in the analyses. 


As described in Section B, to estimate the effects of the TPP on novice teachers’ observed ELA 
instructional practices, we first assessed the equivalence of the two groups prior to the 
intervention to have confidence that any findings are attributable to TPP and not some other 
preexisting characteristic. In the absence of a pre-intervention measure of teachers’ instructional 
practices prior to their engagement with TPP—the study team used the earliest available data on 
teachers’ instructional practices, which were collected in the fall after treatment teachers had 
engaged with TPP for the greater part of the fall semester. While there may have been 
differences in teachers’ instructional practices in the fall because they had already began 
engagement with TPP in the summer and for part of the fall semester, these fall instructional 
practices data were the closest proxy for a baseline measure of treatment teachers’ and control 
teachers’ instructional practices. They were used to examine differences between treatment and 
control teachers and controlled for the regression analyses. Controlling for the fall baseline 
measure in our analyses could be interpreted as a conservative approach toward assessing 
impacts on spring outcomes since any differences in ELA instructional practices would be from a 
shorter time period than the length of the one-year TPP intervention. 


Teachers who did not have data both in the fall (the proxy baseline data) and the spring (the 
outcome data) were excluded from the analyses. 
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Self-reported teacher instructional practice outcomes. We estimated impacts of TPP on 
novice teachers’ and all teachers’ self-reported instructional practices using regression analyses 
that account for the clustering of teachers within schools and student background characteristics. 


Similar to the approach to estimate impacts among novices on observed instructional practice 
outcomes, we assessed the equivalence of the two groups prior to the intervention to using the 
fall data, which were the earliest available data on teachers’ instructional practices. Teachers 
who did not have data both in the fall (the proxy baseline data) and the spring (the outcome data) 
were excluded from the analyses. 


2. Approach to estimate the impacts of two years of TPP for novice and all teachers 
(research questions T3 and T4) 


Impacts of two years of TPP on Cohort 3 novice teachers’ and all teachers’ instructional 
practices were estimated using regression analyses that account for the clustering of teachers 
within schools and—given the small sample size—select student background characteristics: 
ELA and math pre-test scores, English-language learner status, and special education status. 
Given that this study follows a quasi-experimental design, it is necessary to test for baseline 
differences on an early measure of the instructional practice of interest. To do so, we used the 
teachers’ instructional practice data from the fall of their first year (fall 2016) and used data from 
the 2017-2018 school year as their instructional practice outcome data. Teachers were excluded 
from the analysis if they did not have fall 2016 data and data from either fall 2017 or spring 
2018. If teachers contributed data in both fall 2017 and spring 2018, these data were averaged 
and used in the analyses. 


Due to smaller sample sizes in the second year of TPP, it was not possible to include all the 
baseline characteristics in the regression analyses. The analyses adjusted for only a subset of 
students’ background characteristics that would affect teachers’ practices: students’ special 
education status, English-language learner status, standardized ELA pre-test score, and 
standardized math pre-test score—but not race, Hispanic ethnicity, free or reduced-price lunch, 
and proportion male. The analyses adjusted for students’ special education status and 
standardized ELA and math pre-test scores because there were the largest differences between 
the treatment and control groups on these characteristics. The analyses adjusted for the 
proportion of English-language learners because of the explicit and structured instruction 
required to support students learning English (Baker et al. 2014). In addition, the analyses 
adjusted for teachers’ instructional practices at baseline, or the fall of the prior year. For the two- 
year impact analyses, because of low statistical power due to small sample sizes, the effects of 
TPP would need to be very large for the analyses to be able to detect any significant impacts. 
Findings should be interpreted with caution because low power may explain the lack of 
Statistically significant results and not the effects of TPP. 


D. Findings 


This section presents the results from our analyses of TPP on teachers’ instructional practices 
after one year of TPP and after two years of TPP and how the results compared to the findings 
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from earlier research. In the first section, we present the findings of TPP after one year on novice 
and all teachers’ observed instructional practice constructs and then their self-reported 
instructional practice constructs. The second section describes the findings of TPP after two 
years on novice and all teachers’ instructional practice constructs. The findings based on 
observations and self-reports are presented in tandem because of the similar approach for the 
two-year analyses. This section summarizes the findings at a high level with focus on findings 
with statistically significant impacts; the full set of results covering all ELA instructional practice 
outcomes are reported in Appendix Tables E.14—-E.17. 


1. Impacts of one year of TPP on teachers’ ELA instructional practices (research 
questions T1 and T2) 


We found that one year of TPP had statistically significant, positive impacts on novice and all 
treatment teachers’ having connected lessons and their overall ELA instructional practices (see 
Table V.9). Additionally, there was a statistically significant, positive impact of one year of TPP 
on several outcomes among all teachers: supporting students’ higher-order thinking; supporting 
students’ participation; engaging students in reading, writing, and/or speaking about texts; and 
supporting students’ use of text evidence. 


In the next sections, we present the impacts of one year of TPP for individual constructs; first, 
we show a summary of whether or not TPP had a significant impact for topics in each area; then 
we present the impacts for each outcome within the topics and discuss these findings alongside 
those from the earlier analyses. 
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Table V.9. Summary of impacts of one year of TPP, by topic 


Number of 
Main areas constructs 
General instruction Connected lessons 2 
Connections to world 1 
Content knowledge 2 
Higher-order thinking 3 
Multimedia use 2 
Prior knowledge 1 
Student independence 1 
Student participation 3 
Student responsibility for learning 1 
Reading and writing Academic vocabulary 1 
instruction Multiple types and purposes of writing 2 
Reading, writing, and/or speaking 3 
about texts 
Use of text evidence 3 
Writing conventions 2 
Classroom management Classroom climate 1 
and environment Classroom management 3 
Overall ELA instructional practices 2 


Mathematica 


Were there significant 
Tin) ex-(e1 ie) il Bl od aad 


Novice 
teachers All teachers 


Vv 


Note: V indicates that, for that topic, there was one construct with a statistically significant, positive impact of TPP 


after adjusting for multiple comparisons. 
ELA = English language arts. 


a. General instruction practices 


One year of TPP had statistically significant, positive impacts for 
novice and all teachers on the general instructional practice of 
making the learning purpose of the lesson clear, such as by stating 
the purpose of instruction out loud and referring back to the 
learning goals during the lesson. 


Because of their TPP engagement, there were impacts on all 
teachers’ practices of supporting students’ higher-order thinking 
through activities, such as teachers supporting students’ analysis 
of text and asking questions to encourage students to think at a 
higher level. This finding parallels ones from our earlier research 
in which a larger proportion of TPP teachers demonstrated 
practices that supported their students’ critical thinking skills 
during classroom discussions compared to the control teachers 
(Choi et al. 2018, Appendix F). While the current analyses found 


Key findings: One year of 
TPP showed positive, 
statistically significant 
impacts for all teachers and 
novice teachers having 
clearly stated learning 
purposes in their lessons. 
One year of TPP showed 
positive, statistically 
significant impacts for all 
teachers supporting 
students’ higher order 
thinking, engaging students 
in collaborative discussion 
practices, and encouraging 
students’ participation in 
discussions. 


no detectable impacts on constructs reflecting novice teachers’ practices of supporting students’ 
higher-order thinking skills, prior research indicated that a larger proportion of novice TPP 
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teachers did demonstrate some specific practices that engaged students in higher order thinking 
skills compared to control novice teachers (Choi et al. 2017, Choi et al. 2018, Appendix F). 


In addition to TPP impacts on teachers’ supporting students’ higher-order thinking, findings 
from this report’s analyses showed statistically significant, positive impacts of one year of TPP 
on all teachers’ practices to support collaborative discussions among students and encouraging 
student participation in discussion (see Table V.10). This means that, compared to the control 
teachers, all teachers who engaged in TPP for a year used these practices more—practices that 
included supporting students to respond to peer comments and build on each other’s thinking and 
asking other students to help answer questions in discussions. 


In addition, among novice teachers, one year of TPP had potentially statistically significant, 
positive impacts of teachers having connected lessons. This finding indicates that TPP teachers 
had connected lessons to a greater degree than control teachers. However, we are unable to 
interpret the differences as fully attributable to TPP because the treatment and control teachers 
showed early differences in their use of instructional practices in the fall, which indicates there 
may be additional reasons for the finding beyond 
teachers’ TPP engagement between the fall and spring. 


Key findings: 
e One year of TPP showed 
statistically significant, positive 


There were no statistically significant impacts of one 
year of TPP on any other general ELA instructional 


ractice outcomes for novice or all teachers, as shown in [age Wie Nes en A 

Pp . ss Ovi Ore sabe Sy Be Ry teachers’ practices of 

Appendix Tables E.14 and E.15, which report results supporting students’ close 

from all the teacher instructional practice outcomes, Uso click dale 

: : ieee ; demonstrates understanding 

including all insignificant findings. Although the of the text. 

findings from the current analyses did not demonstrate ele are oes 

: fi ; statistically significant, positive 

impacts of TPP on teachers developing students’ content impacts for novice teachers’ 

knowledge, earlier research indicated that a larger practice of supporting students’ 
‘ ; ; use of evidence from text and 

proportion of novice TPP teachers developed students engagement in argument 

content knowledge through their lessons and supported writing. 

iidents intal ality forthe | . e One year of TPP showed 
students in taking responsibility for their own learning Bolen statistically elanticant 
compared to control teachers (Choi et al. 2017). positive impacts for all teachers’ 
practice of supporting students’ 
use of evidence from texts. 
b. CCSS-aligned reading and writing instructional 
practices 


There were statistically significant, positive impacts on CCSS-aligned instructional practices of 
all teachers supporting students’ close reading and writing to demonstrate understandings of 
text(s). Though the current analyses did not show impacts of TPP on novice teachers’ supporting 
close reading and writing to demonstrate understandings of text(s), findings from prior research 
indicated that more novice TPP teachers engaged students in conducting close readings of the 
text compared to control novice teachers (Choi et al. 2017, Appendix F). 


One year of TPP also had potentially statistically significant, positive impacts for all teachers 
supporting students’ use of evidence from texts. This finding indicates that TPP teachers 
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supported students’ use of evidence from texts to a greater degree than control teachers. 
However, due to early differences in their use of instructional practices in the fall, we are unable 
to interpret the finding as fully attributable to the TPP because the early differences indicate 
there may be additional reasons for the finding beyond teachers’ TPP engagement between the 
fall and spring. Earlier research indicated that a larger proportion of all TPP teachers and novice 
TPP teachers had students use evidence from texts by rereading the text and citing evidence from 
the text to support their responses compared to all control and all novice teachers, respectively 
(Choi et al. 2017, Choi et al. 2018, Appendix F). 


There were no statistically significant impacts of one year of TPP on any other reading and 
writing instructional practice outcomes for novice or all teachers, as shown in Appendix Tables 
E.14 and E.15, which report results from all the teacher instructional practice outcomes. While 
there were no impacts on novice or all teachers’ practices of supporting students’ reading, 
writing, and speaking about texts based on analyses for this report, findings from earlier research 
are that a larger proportion of all TPP teachers, including novice TPP teachers, engaged students 
in these activities than control teachers (Choi et al. 2017, Choi et al. 2018, Appendix F). 


c. Classroom management and environment 


There were no statistically significant impacts of one year of TPP on any ELA instructional 
practice outcomes related to classroom management and environment for novice or all teachers, 
as shown in Appendix Tables E.14 and E.15, which report results from all the teacher 
instructional practice outcomes, including all nonsignificant findings. 


d. Impacts of overall ELA instructional practices 


Key findings: A single year of 
TPP showed positive, statistically 
significant impacts on all 
teachers’ overall ELA 
instructional practices. 


A single year of TPP had positive, statistically significant 
impacts on all teachers’ overall ELA instructional practices. This 
means that all teachers who engaged in TPP for a year used more 
of the overall ELA instructional practices than teachers who 
continued with their district-provided PD and curriculum. The 
overall ELA instructional practices outcome included the general instruction, reading and writing 
instruction, and classroom management and environment areas. The practices represented by 
these areas included CCSS-aligned practices, like supporting students’ academic vocabulary 
development, higher-order thinking, use of evidence from texts, and content knowledge 
development. This practices in these areas also included foundational instructional practices like 
supporting collaborative student discussion and classroom management practices. 


One year of TPP also had potentially statistically significant, positive impacts for novice 
teachers’ overall ELA instructional practices. Due to early differences in the instructional 
practices between TPP and control novice teachers, it is unclear whether the finding is fully 
attributable to TPP because there may be other reasons for the differences beyond teachers’ TPP 
engagement between the fall and spring. However, the statistically significant finding for the full 
sample of teachers, which includes the novice teachers, demonstrates the positive impacts of TPP 
on teachers’ instructional practices after one year. 
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Table V.10. Highlighted one-year impacts on select English language arts teachers’ instructional practices 


Data source Estimated Analytic sample size 
treatment Standard Effect 


Topic Outcome Observation Survey coefficient error size Treatment Control 


Novice teachers 


General instruction 


Connected lessons Connected lessons x 0.22* 0.07 1.27 31 34 
Stated learning purpose? x 0.33* 0.10 2.92 31 34 

Overall ELA instructional practices 
Overall ELA instructional practices@ x 1.78* 0.47 1.42 31 34 
X -0.17 0.40 -0.18 24 25 


All teachers 


General instruction 


Connected lessons Connected lessons Xx 0.07 0.03 0.69 75 89 
Stated learning purpose Xx 0.32* 0.05 3.53 75 89 

Higher order Assessment of higher order thinking x 0.02 0.04 0.21 72 55 

thinking Higher order thinking and reading x 0.01 0.04 -0.15 71 55 
Observed higher order thinking X 0.13* 0.03 1.06 75 89 

Student Collaborative discussion practices x 0.12* 0.03 1.24 75 89 

participation Student engagement in class x -0.02 0.03 -0.39 75 89 
Student participation in discussion X 0.08* 0.03 0.79 75 89 

Reading and writing instruction 

Reading, writing, Close reading and writing that Xx 0.10* 0.04 1.48 75 89 

and/or speaking demonstrates understanding of texts 

about texts Reading, writing, and/or speaking about x -0.02 0.04 -0.16 72 54 
texts in past two weeks 
Reading, writing, and/or speaking about Xx 0.01 0.04 0.20 72 55 
texts in typical week 

Use of text Assessment of text evidence use Xx 0.00 0.04 -0.19 72 55 

evidence Self-reported text evidence use? x 0.11* 0.04 0.78 71 55 
Text evidence use and argument writing Xx 0.09 0.04 1.38 75 89 

Overall ELA instructional practices 

Overall ELA instructional practices Xx 1.19* 0.24 1.30 75 89 

Xx -0.08 0.31 -0.05 38 38 
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Table V.10 (continued) 


Source: 


Note: 


For all teachers’ observation outcomes, impacts were estimated on teachers’ practices in 2015-2016 for Cohort 2 schools and 2016-2017 for Cohort 3 schools. For novice 
teachers’ observation outcomes and novice and all teachers’ survey outcomes, impacts were estimated on teachers’ practices in spring 2016 for Cohort 2 schools, 
accounting for fall 2015 as the baseline measure, and spring 2017 for Cohort 3 schools, accounting for fall 2016 as the baseline measure. 

This table provides results for topic areas only if there were one or more statistically significant impacts on a teacher instructional practice outcome. Appendix Tables E.14 
and E.15 show the full results. 

Effect size is the adjusted difference between treatment and control group average teacher instructional practice scores divided by the unadjusted pooled standard 
deviation, with an adjustment for small sample sizes per What Works Clearinghouse guidance. 

For observation outcomes, the following covariates were included in the regression models: standardized ELA pre-test score, standardized math pre-test score, male, race 
(white non-Hispanic, black non-Hispanic, and other), Hispanic ethnicity, free or reduced-price lunch eligibility, English-language learner status, and special education status. 
For survey outcomes, the following covariates were included in the regression models: teacher instructional practice of interest at baseline, standardized ELA pre-test 
score, standardized math pre-test score, male, race (white non-Hispanic, black non-Hispanic, or other), Hispanic ethnicity, free or reduced-price lunch eligibility, English- 
language learner status, and special education status. 


*Significant differences at the 5 percent level between control and treatment teachers after correcting for multiple comparisons. 
*Result should be interpreted with caution since there were differences between the groups at baseline on this instructional practice. 


ELA = English language arts. 
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There were no statistically significant impacts of one year of TPP on the self-reported overall 
ELA instructional practice outcome for novice or all teachers, as shown in Appendix Tables E.14 
and E.15, which report results from all the teacher instructional practice outcomes, including all 
insignificant findings. 


2. Impacts of two years of TPP on teachers’ instructional practices (research questions 
T3 and T4) 


There were no statistically significant impacts of two years of TPP on novice and all teachers’ 
ELA instructional practices, as can be seen in Appendix Tables E.16 and E.17. The earlier 
research of the effects of TPP among all teachers after one and two years indicated that 
significantly more TPP teachers encouraged students’ higher-order thinking, asked students to 
use evidence from texts, and engaged more often in reading, writing, and speaking about texts 
compared to teachers who did not engage in TPP (Choi et al. 2018, Appendix F). 


E. Considerations when interpreting the findings 


Through the analyses conducted for this report, we examined the one-year and two-year impacts 
of TPP on teachers’ ELA instructional practice outcomes. When interpreting the findings from 
these analyses, there are some key considerations to keep in mind. 


With respect to the findings from the one-year impacts of TPP on the observed ELA instructional 
practices among novice teachers and the self-reported ELA instructional practices among all 
teachers and novice teachers, we assessed the baseline equivalence of the treatment and control 
teachers using teachers’ fall ELA instructional practice scores. Because the fall data were 
collected after the treatment teachers had engaged in TPP in the summer and for part of the fall 
semester, any preexisting differences between the treatment and control teachers may be at least 
partly due to the early effects of TPP. However, because of differences in attrition between the 
treatment and control groups, it is also possible that any preexisting differences may be at least 
partly due to differences in the groups’ background characteristics. We are unable to determine 
whether the differences in earlier instructional practices among the treatment and control 
teachers are attributable to TPP, differences in background characteristics, or other factors. 


Additionally, for the two-year impacts of TPP on observed and self-reported ELA instructional 
practices, teachers who did not have data on the ELA instructional practices both in the fall 2016 
(the baseline data) and in the 2017—2018 school year (the outcome data) were excluded from the 
analyses. This meant that of the smaller subset of districts, schools, and teachers who 
participated in the two-year impact study, an even smaller subset of teachers were included in the 
analyses. This resulted in an analysis of 15 to 18 novice teachers and between 21 to 35 teachers 
in the full sample. With such small sample sizes, the analysis is underpowered to detect 
differences among groups while controlling for background characteristics at baseline. For this 
reason, readers should exercise caution when interpreting the results as the lack of significant 
results may be due to the small sample sizes and not TPP. 
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VI. IMPACTS OF TPP ON STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 


The ultimate goal of supporting teachers to deliver high-quality instruction is to improve student 
achievement. TPP’s supports for English language arts (ELA) teachers aim to enhance student 
learning in ELA and literacy. To determine the impact of TPP on the ELA achievement of the 
students of study teachers, we analyzed two measures of student performance: test scores on 
state ELA achievement tests at the end of the first and second years of schools’ participation in 
the study, and scores on a literacy task developed and administered in spring 2017 of the study. 
The analysis and findings on these two outcome measures are presented in turn. 


A. Impacts on student ELA test scores 


In this section, we first discuss the test score measures used. We next describe the analytic 
approach and the sample. Finally, we present the findings, including considerations for 
interpretation. 


1. ELA test score outcome measures 


In this study, ELA achievement was assessed using data from the statewide ELA exams 
administered by the participating school districts. Although the specific tests differ across 
states,'® the ELA exams in general are designed to capture information about students’ reading 
and some information about students’ writing achievement. In these tests, students often answer 
multiple-choice questions based on short passages they read, and write responses to open-ended 
questions based on stories, articles, or poems they listen to or read. For example, the English 
language arts/Literacy portion of the PARCC assessment includes narrative, research, and 
literary analysis tasks. 


In order to make ELA test scores comparable across the states, we constructed standardized test 
scores of study students relative to the average student nationally. In particular, the ELA scores 
were converted to z-scores by subtracting the mean and dividing by the standard deviation of a 
national norming population within each grade and year, published by test publishers. ' 


'8 Tests include ACT Aspire, End of Grade Testing (EOG), Massachusetts Comprehensive Assessment System, 
Milestones EOG, Missouri Assessment Program (MAP), New York State assessment, Partnership for Assessment 
of Readiness for College and Careers (PARCC), Scantron, Smarter Balanced, and Student Assessment of Growth 
and Excellence. 


'9 For schools in two districts and one school in another district, we could not obtain published means and standard 
deviations and had to use control sample means and standard deviations within state and grade. As a rule, we use 
national-level means and standard deviations for states that took national-level exams, such as PARCC, but we use 
state level means and standard deviations for exams that are only offered in one state, such as the New York State 
assessment. 
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2. Analytic approaches 


We estimated a number of different impacts to address research questions about the effects of 
TPP on students, shown in Table I.1. The analyses included subsets of 4th- through 8th-grade 
students of novice and all teachers in the first and second year of TPP implementation. Below, 
we describe each of these types of impacts and introduce terminology, then describe our impact 
estimation methods. 


a. One-year impacts 


First, we estimated impacts of TPP after one year of implementation to learn whether it led to 
increases in student achievement by the end of that year. These one-year impacts involved 
teachers who had one year of exposure to TPP and the students who were in their classroom that 
year. We examined the ELA achievement of the students of novice study teachers and all study 
teachers using the full sample of schools in the study. We refer to these as the one-year novice 
impact (addressing research question S1) and one-year impact (addressing research question S2), 
respectively. In these analyses, we compare students in the classrooms of study teachers in 
treatment schools at the end of the school’s first year in the study with students in the classrooms 
of control teachers at the same point in time. We refer to the samples of students used to estimate 
the one-year novice impact and the one-year impact as the one-year novice impact and one-year 
impact samples. 


b. Two-year impacts 


Next, we estimated several impacts after two years to learn about how the effects of different 
types of engagement with TPP evolve over time. These analyses have in common a comparison 
of outcomes among students in the classrooms of ELA teachers in schools’ second year in the 
study. 


e A first type of two-year impact is the average impact among all study schools after two years, 
referred to as the overall two-year impact (addressing research question S4). The overall two- 
year impact assesses the influence of at least one year of engagement with TPP by comparing 
students of study teachers in schools that received either one or two years of TPP to students 
of study teachers in schools that did not receive TPP. 


e A second type of two-year impact is the impact of two years of implementation of TPP 
among the students of novice study teachers and all study teachers, referred to as the two- 
year novice impact (addressing research question S5) and two-year impact (addressing 
research question S6), respectively. These analyses compare students of study teachers in the 
selected schools that received two years of TPP at the end of that second year to analogous 
students of study teachers in schools that did not receive TPP. 


e A third type of two-year impact, referred to as the two-year schoolwide impact (addressing 
research question S7), reflects the effect of an entire study school engaging with TPP. The 
analysis compares students of all ELA teachers in the selected schools that received two 
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years of TPP—including teachers who did not receive TPP in addition to study teachers who 
received two years of TPP— at the end of that second year to analogous students of all 
teachers in schools that did not receive TPP. 


All three types of two-year impacts reflect the impact on student achievement over the course of 
one year (a school’s second year in the study). 


c. Follow-up impacts 


Finally, we estimated the impact of a single year of implementation of TPP on students in the 
following year to learn whether a single year of engagement has impacts that persist over time in 
the absence of continuing TPP support. The analyses compare students of study teachers in the 
selected schools that received one year of TPP services during the previous study year to 
students of study teachers in schools that did not receive TPP, separately for novice teachers and 
all teachers. We refer to these impacts as the one-year follow-up novice impact (addressing 
research question S8) and one-year follow-up impact (addressing research question S9), 
respectively. Because this group of schools is also included in the sample used to estimate the 
overall two-year impact, together with schools that received two years of TPP, these contrasts 
will help us to understand to what extent two-year effects were driven by schools that received 
two years of TPP versus lingering effects among the schools that received only one year of TPP. 


d. Impact estimation methods 


To estimate each impact of TPP on student ELA achievement, we used a benchmark regression 
model that analyzed standardized test scores as a function of a treatment indicator as well as 
baseline characteristics of schools, teachers, and students as covariates in regression analyses. In 
particular, baseline student characteristics included standardized ELA and math test scores from 
the prior year (pre-test scores),”° gender, race and Hispanic ethnicity, free or reduced-price lunch 
(FRPL) eligibility, English-language learner (ELL) status, and special education (SPED) status. 
Teacher characteristics included an indicator of novice status. School characteristics included 
charter status, number of students, proportion of students eligible for free and reduced-price 
lunch, and number of full time teacher equivalents. The model also included district-by-grade 
and year indicators. Missing values of covariates (including pre-test scores) were set to a single 
value (0 for binary variables and the sample mean for continuous variables), and indicators for 
missing values of covariates were included as controls in the regression. 


Regression analyses used nonresponse weights since some students did not have test score 
outcome data. These weights were based on the inverse of the predicted nonresponse based on 
students’ demographic characteristics (gender, race and ethnicity, FRPL, SPED, and ELL) and 
an indicator of school grade configuration (elementary or middle) so that students whose 


20 Note that for the two-year estimates (addressing research questions S4—S7), using the prior year baseline provided 
conservative estimates of TTP impacts for those students who were exposed to two years of a TPP teacher. In 
other words, the prior-year baseline isolated impacts of just the most recent year since it controlled for impacts 
through the end of the previous year. 
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characteristics were more similar to nonresponders were given more weight in analysis. Standard 
errors accounted for the clustering of students within schools. 


3. Description of student samples 


In this section, we describe the students in the samples used to estimate two key impacts 
described above: the one-year impact and the two-year impact. We describe the sample sizes and 
characteristics of these students, and present information about attrition and baseline equivalence 
as relevant. Appendix tables present this information for samples used in all the student impact 
analyses described previously in Section 2. Appendix Tables G.3—G.4 present information about 
sample sizes and demographics, while Appendix Tables G.1, G.2, G.5, and G.6 present 
information about attrition and baseline equivalence for all student analyses conducted for the 
study. 


The ELA achievement analyses pool 66 schools in all three cohorts that provided useable test 
score data (representing 61 out of 70 participating study schools).?!? Within these schools, we 
examine the sample of students who were enrolled both in October of a given school year and at 
the time tests were administered in the spring.”*> We imposed several restrictions on the student 
sample. We omitted those students who left or joined during the school year. Students whose 
teachers had five or fewer students were dropped from analysis because they are likely to be 
specialized classes that differ from the average ELA class; students who skipped or repeated 
grades were dropped because their pre-tests or post-tests differ from those of the other students 
(for example, a sixth-grade student who skipped grade 5 would have a grade 4 pre-test and a 
grade 6 post-test, unlike other sixth-grade students). 


a. One-year sample 


Below we describe the one-year impact sample, the largest analytic sample used in the study. To 
capture the one-year intervention impact for students across all schools involved, we compare 
students in the classrooms of study teachers in treatment schools at the end of the school’s first 
year in the study with students in the classrooms of control teachers at the same point in time. 
This sample included students in the classrooms of study teachers at the end of schools’ first year 
of TPP implementation. These students were from 66 schools across three cohorts, resulting in a 
final sample of 12,859 students for one-year impact analyses. 34 schools were in the treatment 
group and contained 6,150 students; 32 schools were in the control group and contained 6,709 
students. These students were taught by 134 treatment teachers and 134 control teachers, 
including 87 novice teachers (40 treatment and 47 control). In terms of student demographics, 49 
percent were female, 38 percent were white non-Hispanic, 35 percent were black non-Hispanic, 


>! These are counts of the schools as they were structured at random assignment. 


>? Useable data means both years of student data were provided in time to be included in the analyses. Two study 
districts did not contribute data to the main or sensitivity analyses, as described in Chapter IT. 


23 All schools in one district and one school in another district only provided end of year rosters and so were not 
included in the main impact analysis but were included in a sensitivity analysis. 
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8 percent reported another race, 20 percent were Hispanic and 60 percent were eligible for free 
or reduced-price lunch (Appendix Table G.3). 


We examined the sample loss after random assignment (attrition) from the one-year impact 
samples (Appendix Tables G.1 and G.2). The purpose of random assignment is to produce a 
treatment group and a control group that are equivalent on all characteristics at the start of the 
study. If the two groups are indeed equivalent at the outset, and if any attrition from the sample 
over the course of the study is low overall and balanced across groups, one can be confident that 
any differences in outcomes between the two groups found later are due to the intervention. For 
the one-year impact sample (addressing research question $2), the overall school attrition rate 
was 23 percent, and the differential attrition between the two experimental conditions was 0.6 
percentage points. The overall student attrition rate was 17 percent, and the differential attrition 
rate was 2 percentage points. Attrition was low for the one-year novice impact sample 
(addressing research question S1) as well: overall and differential school attrition were 37 
percent and 7 percent, while overall and differential student attrition were 12 percent and 1.3 
percent, respectively. These combinations of overall and differential attrition for the one-year 
impact samples fall within the acceptable “optimistic” What Works Clearinghouse threshold for 
low attrition. 


b. Two-year sample 


The overall two-year impact sample was the largest analytic sample used in the study for two- 
year analyses. To capture the overall two-year intervention impact for students across all schools 
involved, we compared a treatment sample of students taught by treatment teachers that received 
one or two years of TPP services and were in the treatment schools for two years to a control 
sample of students taught by control teachers who were in the control schools for two years, 
which makes the group of control teachers included in the analysis consistent with the treatment 
teachers. These students were from 66 schools across three cohorts, resulting in a final sample of 
10,159 students for the overall two-year impact analysis. 34 schools were in the treatment group 
and contained 5,168 students; 32 schools were in the control group and contained 4,991 students. 
These students were taught by 104 treatment teachers and 95 control teachers. In terms of student 
demographics, 50 percent were female, 34 percent were white non-Hispanic, 33 percent were 
black non-Hispanic, 9 percent reported another race, 24 percent were Hispanic and 61 percent 
were eligible for free or reduced-price lunch (Appendix Table G.4). 


For the two-year impact analyses equivalence of the intervention and comparison groups on 
observable characteristics at baseline must be established for the analytic samples. In Appendix 
Table G.5, we report the effect sizes (standardized mean differences) in students’ baseline ELA 
test scores. According to What Works Clearinghouse guidance, effect sizes greater than 0.25 
indicate that differences between the treatment and control groups on baseline ELA measures 
cannot be accounted for with a statistical adjustment, and therefore the groups cannot be 
considered equivalent. Effect sizes of larger than 0.05 and smaller than 0.25 indicate a difference 
that requires statistical adjustment. As Appendix Table G.5 shows, all student ELA baseline 
differences are within the adjustment range (less than 0.25 standard deviations and greater than 
0.05 standard deviations) and, therefore, ELA pre-test scores are included as covariates in all 
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impact models. In addition to the baseline ELA measures that are required for satisfying the 
baseline equivalence requirement, other sample characteristics such as grade level may be 
associated with the outcome. In Appendix Table G.6, we report counts and proportions of 
students enrolled in each grade (4-8) by experimental condition for study analytic samples. 
Large baseline differences (greater than 0.25 standard deviations) in grade level among students 
of novice teachers could affect analyses of impacts on the students of novice teachers and 
interpreted as evidence that the treatment and control groups of students are not sufficiently 
comparable. Therefore, student findings for novice teachers addressing research questions S1, 
S5, and S8 should be interpreted with caution. 


4. Findings 


In this section, we discuss the impacts of TPP on students’ ELA achievement. To assess whether 
treatment students outperformed control students, Table VI.1 provides results from a benchmark 
analytic model for the eight contrasts defined by the research questions shown in Table I.1. The 
effect size indicates the magnitude of the estimated impact, calculated as a proportion of the 
pooled standard deviation of the outcome measure for the treatment and control group. 


Table VI.1. Student achievement impacts of TPP 


Analytic sample size 


Estimated 
Impact and research question treatment Si elalel-lae| Effect 
addressed coefficient error p-value size Control Treatment 


One-year impacts in all schools 
(1) One-year novice impact (S1) -0.003 (0.02) 0.89 0.00 2,653 2,162 
(2) One-year impact (S2) 0.015 (0.01) 0.25 0.01 6,709 6,150 


Overall two-year impacts in all schools 


(3) Overall two-year impact (S4) 0.084 ** (0.02) < 0.01 0.08 4,991 5,168 
Two-year impacts in schools that participated in the two-year study 

(4) Two-year novice impact (S5) 0.047 (0.05) 0.37 0.05 738 1,063 
(5) Two-year impact (S6) 0.092 it (0.03) < 0.01 0.10 1,145 2,631 
(6) a Seon We IMP aC 0.017 (0.03) 0.32 0.02 3,374 3,486 
Hake) |CoyWVCTUT oe fan) ox-Cer Mla mecied atoXe)(-Mdar-imeol(oM (OM MM ey-Tat(el|oy-1(-M email MAConay:r-lmr-qiULe hs 

7) One yea! illow-up novice 0.017 (0.13) 089 0.02 41,161 555 

impact (S8) 
(8) One-year follow-up impact (S9) 0.055 id (0.03) 0.07 0.06 3,846 2,537 
Note: Seventeen districts contributed data to the student achievement impact analysis. The one-year impact 


analyses exclude one district, while the two-year analyses exclude two districts. Effect size is the adjusted 
difference between treatment and control group average standardized test scores divided by the student 
level unadjusted pooled standard deviation of post-test scores. 


*Statistically significant at the 10 percent level, two-tailed test. 
**Statistically significant at the 5 percent level, two-tailed test. 
***Statistically significant at the 1 percent level, two-tailed test. 
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a. One-year impact findings 


One-year novice impacts (row 1, addressing research question 

S1) and one-year impacts (row 2, addressing research question Oj ultellttes a 
S2) indicate that students of teachers in the treatment schools < eee ied, 
that received one year of the TPP program did not perform ELA achievement after one 
better than students in the control schools, regardless of va sorloydletatins tel. 
teachers’ professional experience. Effect sizes of 0 and 0.01 are 
not statistically significant. Similarly, students of novice 
teachers that received one year of TPP services during the previous study year performed no 
better than students of control teachers. The one-year follow-up novice impact, shown in row 7 
(addressing research question S8), indicates that the effect size of 0.02 is not statistically 
significant. However, the one-year follow-up impact, which encompassed all teachers, has an 
effect size of 0.06 that approaches statistical significance at the 5 percent level. The fact that this 
effect is detected after TPP was discontinued in those schools suggests the persistence and 
gradual maturation of the teacher PD intervention. 


b. Two-year impact findings 


We examined outcomes in two-year impact 
analyses in order to assess the impact of TPP after 
the longest time period possible in the study. Even 
though there were no impacts of TPP on student cee Bees mm Ie 
; . © years among all study 
achievement after one year, impacts emerged after schools that received either one 
two years. We found a positive and statistically or two years of TPP. 
significant overall two-year impact among all TPP had a positive and 
study schools that received either one or two years ea aed Maa 
of TPP, with an effect size of 0.08 (row 3, two years among schools that 
addressing research question S4). This effect size Innate ede viOntao:y cers: 
indicates that 53 percent of treatment group 
students can be expected to perform higher on 
ELA than the average comparison group student 
as a result of the intervention. It corresponds to roughly 1.1 months of growth in student 
achievement (assuming 0.7 standard deviations of improvement over a 10-month school year). 
Note that, mathematically, this overall two-year impact is roughly an average of the impacts 
among schools that received two years of TPP and those schools that received one year of TPP 
services during the previous study year because it combines both of these subgroups of schools. 


Key findings: 
e TPP had a positive and 
statistically significant impact on 


We also found a positive and statistically significant two-year impact among schools that 
implemented TPP for two years, with an effect size of 0.10 (row 5, addressing research question 
S6). This effect size indicates that 54 percent of the intervention group can be expected to 
perform higher on ELA than the average comparison group student as a result of the 
intervention. It corresponds to roughly 1.4 months of growth in student achievement. These 
findings appear to be driven by TPP and not by a more proficient sample of teachers in these 
schools; we found no impacts after one year among the teachers that received two years of TPP. 
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The two-year novice impact (row 4, addressing research question S5) and the two-year 
schoolwide impact of TPP (row 6, addressing research question S7) were both positive but not 
Statistically significant, indicating that TPP did not have a statistically significant impact on the 
students of novice teachers or the students of all teachers (whether included in the study or not) 
during schools’ second year of TPP. 


Because we tested multiple hypotheses about student 
achievement, we adjusted for multiple comparisons across 
all analyses in Table VI.1 using the Benjamini-Hochberg 
correction. The adjustment did not change the statistical 
significance of the two main findings. Both the overall 
two-year impact and two-year impact findings (addressing 
research questions S4 and S6) remain statistically 
significant at the 5 percent level after this adjustment. 


Key findings: 

e TPP did not have a statistically 
significant impact on the ELA 
achievement of students of 
novice teachers after one or two 
years of implementation. 


5. Sensitivity analyses 


In this section, we discuss the findings from analyses investigating the sensitivity of our results 
to different analytic model specifications. To examine robustness of the findings, several 
approaches to sensitivity were taken. We first focus on an alternative method of addressing 
missing data: complete case analysis. Next, we examine analyses that include student joiners 
who may have had more limited exposure to the intervention. Finally, we describe a number of 
other sensitivity analyses in Appendix G. Overall, the findings are robust to various 
specifications and do not change qualitatively. 


a. Complete case analysis 


In Table VI.2, we first present findings for complete case analysis that differs from the 
benchmark analysis in its treatment of missing data. The benchmark analysis sets all missing 
values for a baseline measure to a single value and includes an indicator variable for records 
missing data on the measure in the impact estimation model. The complete case analysis 
(commonly known as “listwise deletion’) excludes observations with any missing outcome and 
baseline data from the analysis. Compared to the benchmark one-year impact analysis 
(addressing research question S2) in Table VI.1, the complete case analysis excluded 3,202 
students with missing outcome data. This did not cause high differential attrition rates by 
program condition: the analysis kept 73 percent of the total sample of 6,150 treatment students 
and 77 percent of the 6,709 controls for the sensitivity analyses, for differential attrition of 4 
percent. As shown in Table VI.2, the impact estimates for the complete case analyses were 
somewhat larger in magnitude than those for the benchmark analyses but were similar in 
statistical significance. The overall two-year impact (addressing research question S4) remains 
significant and the effect size increased slightly from 0.08 to 0.09 standard deviations. The two- 
year impact (addressing research question S6) remains significant and the effect size increased 
from 0.10 to 0.14 standard deviations, the largest increase in effect sizes among the complete 
case analyses. The one-year follow-up impact finding (addressing research question S9) 
decreases and no longer approaches the 5 percent level of significance. 
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Table VI.2. Complete case sensitivity analysis: student achievement impacts of TPP 


Estimated Analytic sample size 
Impact and research question treatment STE Vaver-lae| Effect 
addressed coefficient error p-value size Control Treatment 


One-year impacts in all schools 

(1) One-year novice impact (S1) —0.008 (0.02) 0.74 —0.01 2,239 1,693 
2) One-year impact (S2 0.004 0.01 0.75 0.00 5,151 4,506 
Overall two-year impacts in all schools 

(3) Overall two-year impact (S4) 0.090 *** (0.02) < 0.01 0.09 3,963 3,635 
Two-year impacts in schools that participated in the two-year study 

(4) Two-year novice impact (S5) 0.056 (0.05) 0.24 0.06 609 787 
(5) Two-year impact (S6) 0.130 *** (0.03) < 0.01 0.14 821 1,787 


(6) Two-year schoolwide impact 0.030 (0.02) 0.10 0.03 2,485 2,473 
S7 


Follow-up impacts in schools that did NOT participate in the two-year study 


(7) One-year follow-up novice —0.032 (0.13) 0.81 0.03 887 413 

impact (S8) 

(8) One-year follow-up impact (S9) 0.038 (0.03) 0.22 0.04 3,142 1,848 
Note: Seventeen districts contributed data to the student achievement impact analysis. The one-year impact 


analyses exclude one district, while the two-year analyses exclude two districts. Effect size is the adjusted 
difference between treatment and control group average standardized test scores divided by the 
unadjusted pooled standard deviation. 


*Statistically significant at the 10 percent level, two-tailed test. 
**Statistically significant at the 5 percent level, two-tailed test. 
***Statistically significant at the 1 percent level, two-tailed test. 


b. Inclusion of student joiners 


In schools, students transfer out and new students enter into schools continually throughout the 
year. Student mobility, a phenomenon over which schools exercise little control, is especially 
widespread in schools serving students from low-income families. Selective flow into and out of 
the study sample can bias results. In Table VI.3 we present a sensitivity analysis that differs from 
the benchmark analyses in its inclusion of “joiners” in the analytic sample. That is, the analytic 
sample of students was identified at the time outcomes were measured in the spring rather than in 
October, and includes students who joined schools during the school year. This analysis expands 
the student sample used in the benchmark analysis to include those who may have been exposed 
to the treatment for only part of the school year. For one-year impacts (addressing research 
question S2), for example, the combined sample included the benchmark sample of 12,859 
students (Table VI.1) and 1,973 additional students who had moved into the treatment and 
control schools after the baseline assessments. 
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Table VI.3. Inclusion of student joiners’ sensitivity analysis: school-level achievement 
impacts of TPP 


Estimated Analytic sample size 
Impact and research question treatment Standard Effect 


addressed coefficient error p-value size Control Treatment 


One-year impacts in all schools 

(1) One-year novice impact (S1) 0.019 (0.02) 0.42 0.02 2,822 2,453 
(2) One-year impact (S2) 0.002 (0.01) 0.85 0.00 7,866 6,966 
Overall two-year impacts in all schools 


(3) Overall two-year impact (S4) 0.087 “* (0.02) < 0.01 0.09 5,116 5,397 
Two-year impacts in schools that participated in the two-year study 

(4) Two-year novice impact (S5) 0.041 (0.05) 0.41 0.04 687 1,096 
(5) Two-year impact (S6) 0.086 *** (0.03) < 0.01 0.09 1,113 2,651 
(6) Two-year schoolwide impact (S7) 0.011 (0.02) 0.49 0.01 3,472 3,576 
axe) | CoyWVCIUT oman) ex-(ea wa MeYesaleye) -Mdat-imel(oM (OM MM ey-Tatce]|oy-1(-MlaMmanl-MAConaycr-lm-d iv Le hs 

(7) One-year follow-up novice impact 0.063 (0.12) 0.61 0.06 1,209 589 

$8 
(8) eee follow-up impact (S9) 0.056 * (0.03) 0.07 0.06 4,003 2,746 


Notes: Seventeen districts contributed data to the student achievement impact analysis. The one-year impact 
analyses exclude one district, while the two-year analyses exclude two districts. Effect size is the adjusted 
difference between treatment and control group average standardized test scores divided by the student 
level unadjusted pooled standard deviation of post-test scores. 


*Statistically significant at the 10 percent level, two-tailed test. 
**Statistically significant at the 5 percent level, two-tailed test. 
***Statistically significant at the 1 percent level, two-tailed test. 


Results of this analysis show how the implementation of TPP affected the average performance 
level of all students in the schools at the time of testing. Findings from the analysis including 
student joiners showed the same pattern of results as the benchmark analysis. The impact 
estimates were similar in magnitude and statistical significance. The overall two-year impact 
(addressing research question $4) remained significant and the effect size slightly increased from 
0.08 to 0.9 standard deviations, while the two-year impact effect size decreased by the same 
margin from 0.10 to 0.09 standard deviations. The one-year follow-up impact (addressing 
research question S9) effect size remained essentially the same (0.06) and retained the same level 
of statistical significance (p = 0.07). In contrast, one-year follow-up novice impact (addressing 
research question S8) effect size increased slightly (from 0.02 to 0.06 standard deviations. In no 
instance, however, did substantive findings change (compared to the benchmark model). 


c. Other analyses of sensitivity of estimated impacts to alternative specifications 


Additional sensitivity analyses for the following selected impacts are reported in Appendix Table 
G.7: the one-year impact (addressing research question S2), overall two-year impact (addressing 
research question S4), two-year impact (addressing research question S6), and one-year follow- 
up impact (addressing research question S9). The one-year impact analysis is based on the 
randomized controlled trial and has the largest sample size, while the two-year impact analyses 
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and the follow-up impact analysis all generated statistically significant findings which are 
important to verify against alternative model specifications. 


The benchmark impact estimation model and two primary sensitivity analyses (complete case 
and student joiners) are presented in the first three rows of Appendix Table G.7. The alternative 
models displayed in other rows of the table differ from the benchmark model in the following 
ways: 


e We used the math pre-test as an instrument for the reading pre-test to help address the 
possibility of measurement error in the reading measure. 


e We dropped all ELA post-test scores that were more than 5 standard deviations above or 
below the statewide grade-specific mean to address the potential influence of outliers. 


e We standardized test scores using means and standard deviations of scores within our sample 
of control students rather than state grade-specific means and standard deviations for specific 
test administered. 


e We replaced district-grade interaction variables with school pair dummies. 


e We replaced the control variables in the impact regression with separate district and grade 
indicators. 


e We examined an alternative approach to addressing missing data by estimating impacts using 
a multiple imputation model, which involves generating multiple data sets that contain 
imputed values for missing data through the repeated application of an imputation algorithm. 


e We examined an alternative definition of the second year of TPP using information collected 
from all schools in Cohort 3. In addition to the schools who implemented a second year of 
TPP, some schools that received only one year of TPP reported that they implemented the 
TPP curriculum (without the PD supports) the following year. Controlling for treatment 
status, we estimated impacts among Cohort 3 schools that allowed for an additional effect of 
a second year of the full TPP program or just the curriculum. 


Overall, sensitivity tests confirm that varying assumptions do not substantially alter the 
magnitude and statistical significance of the main findings. In the case of the one-year impacts 
(addressing research question S2), each estimate is less than 0.016 and not significant. In case of 
the overall two-year impacts (addressing research question S4), findings are statistically 
significant at the 1 percent level and range from 0.048 to 0.087. Similarly, for the two-year 
impacts (addressing research question S6), estimated treatment coefficients vary from 0.055 to 
0.101, with the lowest estimate still being significant at the 5 percent level. For the one-year 
follow-up impacts (addressing research question S9), findings are statistically significant at the 
10 percent level for about a half of alternative model specifications. Therefore, we conclude that 
the main results are robust to various alternative model specifications. 
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d. Considerations when interpreting the findings 


There are several considerations to keep in mind when interpreting these ELA achievement 
analyses. 


First, while the randomization of schools should lead treatment and control groups to have 
equivalent baseline characteristics on average, chance differences between groups are possible. 
For analyses involving novice teachers, we found baseline differences between treatment and 
comparison groups in the proportions of students at different grade levels. In particular, we found 
a lack of baseline equivalence between the treatment and control groups in the proportion of 
students in grade 8 for the one-year novice impact analysis (addressing research question S1), in 
grades 6 and 7 for the two-year novice impact analysis (addressing research question S5), and in 
grade 6 for one-year follow-up novice impact analysis (addressing research question S8) (see 
Appendix Table G.6). Therefore, readers should interpret student findings for novice teachers 
with caution. 


Second, in the analyses of impacts beyond the first year, the students included in the analyses 
may differ in their overall exposure to TPP. Due to student and teacher mobility, students may 
have been taught by a TPP teacher for either one or two years. For example, consider a cohort of 
students who are in fourth grade in their school’s first year in the study and in fifth grade during 
their school’s second year in the study (Figure VI.1). If their school received TPP for just one 
year, the students would have been in the classroom of a fourth grade teacher engaging in TPP 
during that first year. In the second year, however, some students may be in the classroom of a 
fifth grade teacher who engaged in TPP the previous year, while other students may be in the 
classroom of a newly-hired fifth grade teacher who did not engage in TPP the previous year. 
Thus, during the second year, some students had been in the classroom of a TPP teacher for two 
years while others had been in the classroom of a TPP teacher for just one year. The same may 
be true for students in schools that participated in TPP for two years. The follow-up and two-year 
impacts presented in this chapter thus reflect an average effect during schools’ second years 
across students who were exposed to TPP for one or two years. 
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Figure VI.1. Student exposure to TPP 


Year 1, Grade 4 Year 2, Grade 5 


|| = Teacher received TPP in || = Teacher did not receive TPP in = Students 
Year 1 Year 1 or Year 2 


B. Impacts on student literacy task 


The CCSS includes a focus on students’ use of informational texts and extended argument 
writing, outcomes that may not be fully captured by state standardized ELA assessments. To 
determine the impacts of one year of TPP implementation on student literacy (addressing 
research question S3), the study team engaged in an exploratory analysis of students’ opinion or 
argument writing from spring 2017 from a subset of Cohort 3 novice ELA teachers. In this 
section, we first describe the literacy measures. We then describe the sample and our analytic 
approach to estimating impacts. Finally, we discuss the findings, including considerations when 
interpreting them. 


1. Literacy measures 


We developed a student literacy task, which consisted of an opinion writing activity (for grades 4 
and 5) or an argument writing activity (for grades 6 to 8). The topic was to convince their school 
principal of their stance on an issue to either get a new school lunch menu (grades 4 and 5) or use 
video games in their class (grades 6 to 8). The literacy task was developed so the activities and 
outcomes would be aligned to CCSS. It was piloted in middle grades ELA classrooms in spring 
2016, and it underwent two rounds of expert review to ensure the activities were clear to students 
and easy for teachers to implement, to establish validity, and to ensure that the activities were 
aligned to CCSS for the grade levels of interest. The study team asked all novice teachers in 
Cohort 3 to use the literacy task with all students in the first ELA class in the morning and 
afternoon and to collect parent consent and student assent. Two trained researchers scored the 
student writing on three outcomes: facets of writing conventions (such as vocabulary and 
grammar), facets of writing quality (such as evidence from texts and counterclaims), and general 
literacy, which includes all facets of writing conventions and writing quality (see Chapter 3, 
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Table III.1 for the description of each literacy outcome measure). The researchers analyzed the 
scores in aggregate by teacher. The researchers demonstrated high interrater reliability (see 
Appendix G). 


2. Description of sample 


Although the study team administered the literacy task to all novice teachers in Cohort 3 schools, 
not all the teachers were able to provide consent and assent and student writing samples. To 
preserve the matched random assignment design within each district to the extent possible in the 
analysis, we only included the subset of districts in which the majority of teachers in the study 
schools provided student writing. The analyses included all novice study teachers in all seven 
schools across five districts (six treatment and six control teachers). In the remaining districts, 
the levels of nonresponse from teachers at each school were too high to provide confidence in 
results drawn from comparisons between the treatment and control groups, so these schools and 
teachers were excluded from the analysis. 


The novice teachers included in these analyses taught students in grades 5 through 8 and the 
majority of teachers taught grade 7. There were no grade 4 teachers in the schools and districts 
that were included in the analyses. Teachers were asked to use the literacy task with all their 
ELA classes but to provide student writing for the students in only two predetermined classes: 
the first ELA class in the morning and the afternoon. Approximately half the students in the 
teachers’ two predetermined classes provided student writing samples. 


The study team was unable to match student respondents to the students in the administrative 
data provided by the district or the students in the two predetermined classes from which the 
study team collected data because the districts prohibited us from collecting students’ uniquely 
identifying information and the district data did not include information on students’ ELA class 
period. However, the team was able to match teacher respondents to the administrative data for 
all their students to examine characteristics of students taught by treatment and control teachers 
and assess whether there were any differences between the two groups. Below, we present 
information on all the students taught by the respondent teachers, including the students who 
contributed writing samples to this study and their classmates who did not contribute writing 
samples. 


Overall, approximately 50 percent of the students in the novice teachers’ classes were white non- 
Hispanic, 12 percent were black non-Hispanic, and 8 percent of the students were another race 
(see Table VI.4). Approximately 30 percent of the students were of Hispanic ethnicity. A little 
more than 50 percent of the students were male. More than 60 percent qualified for free or 
reduced-price lunch. Approximately 15 percent of students were classified as English-language 
learners or as having special education needs. 
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Table V1.4. Comparison of characteristics of teachers’ classes at baseline 


Treatment Control 


t-statistic p-value 


Grade 7.00 1.19 6 6.83 0.75 6 0.00 0.77 0.19 
Average student standardized ELA pre-test —0.54 0.23 6 —0.50 0.40 6 -0.23 0.82 0.14 
r 
percent students male 0.51 0.03 6 0.55 0.07 6 -1.22 0.25 0.69 
Student race and ethnicity 
Percent black non-Hispanic 0.09 0.14 6 0.10 0.08 6 -0.24 0.82 0.14 
Percent white non-Hispanic 0.53 0.19 6 0.50 0.15 6 0.31 0.76 0.19 
Percent Hispanic 0.29 0.20 6 0.32 0.18 6 —0.30 0.77 0.18 
Percent other race 0.09 0.08 6 0.08 0.06 6 0.43 0.68 0.26 
Percent students eligible for free or 0.71 0.19 5 0.57 0.29 4 0.93 0.38 0.63 
reduced-price lunch 
Percent students English language learner 0.09 0.05 6 0.16 0.17 6 —0.87 0.40 0.51 
Percent students special education 0.12 0.10 6 0.16 0.07 6 -0.77 0.46 0.45 


Source: Data are from administrative educator records for 2015-2016. 


Note: Sample sizes are at the teacher level. Students’ characteristics were aggregated for each teacher and then averaged within the treatment and 
comparison groups. Effect size is the adjusted difference between treatment and control group average student standardized test scores divided by the 
student level unadjusted pooled standard deviation of post-test scores. 


ELA = English language arts; SD = standard deviation. 
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3. Attrition and baseline equivalence of treatment and control groups 


As discussed in previous sections, high levels of attrition and uneven rates of attrition between 
the control and treatment groups can lead to the inability to compare control and treatment 
teachers and their students. Among teachers, there was 86 percent overall attrition and 6 percent 
differential attrition. Because of the high level of overall attrition, the RCT design is 
compromised (What Works Clearinghouse 2017). Thus, to understand the effects of TPP, we 
must assess whether there were baseline differences in other factors, such as students’ ELA 
achievement, which could potentially account for differences in outcomes and lead to biased 
estimates of impacts. We examined whether there was baseline equivalence between treatment 
and control groups of teachers included in this analysis by comparing students of teachers who 
engaged with TPP from those who did not to test whether the groups were similar prior to TPP. 
We assessed baseline equivalence of teachers based on their students’ average student 
standardized reading pre-test scores, standardized math pre-test scores, proportion male, race 
(white non-Hispanic, black non-Hispanic, and other), Hispanic ethnicity, free and reduced-price 
lunch eligibility, English language-learner status, and special education status. Across all 
characteristics, effect sizes were greater than 0.05, indicating that the treatment and control 
groups were not equivalent on all these characteristics and that any findings may be attributable 
to pre-existing differences between the treatment and control groups and not the TPP (What 
Works Clearinghouse 2017). Students of treatment teachers qualified for free or reduced-price 
lunches in higher proportions, and students of control teachers had lower ELA test scores and 
were more likely to be classified as English-language learners and special education students. 


4. Analytic approach 


The effects of TPP on student literacy outcomes were analyzed using a regression model that 
accounts for the clustering of teachers within schools. Because of the presence of group 
differences on baseline student characteristics, these characteristics were accounted for in the 
regression analyses as covariates to support the precision of the analyses and limit the bias that 
group differences may introduce. To do so, we conducted the analysis at the teacher level rather 
than the student level because we could control for average characteristics of the students in each 
teacher’s classes but not for the characteristics of each individual student. Given the small 
sample size of 12 teachers, all the characteristics could not be accounted for in a single analysis. 
For this reason, analyses were run for three models and each included a subset of average student 
characteristics as specified below: 


e Model 1: The first model was a regression analysis that accounted for the clustering of 
teachers within schools and adjusted for two characteristics: grade and the standardized ELA 
test scores from the prior year. 


e Model 2: The second model was a regression analysis that accounted for the clustering of 
teachers within schools and adjusted for race (white non-Hispanic, black non-Hispanic, and 
other race) and ethnicity (Hispanic). 
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e Model 3: The third model was a regression analysis that accounted for the clustering of 
teachers within schools and adjusted for free or reduced-price lunch eligibility, the proportion 
of male students, English-language learner status, and special education status. 


Due to the limited statistical power of the analyses because of 
the small sample sizes, the effects of TPP would need to be very 
large for the analyses to be able to detect any significant impacts. 
Findings should be interpreted with caution because the lack of 
statistically significant results may be driven by low power and 
not due to the effects of TPP. 


Key finding: TPP did not have 
a statistically significant effect 
on students’ writing 
conventions, writing quality, or 
overall writing scores among 
this subset of teachers. 


5. Findings 


There were no statistically significant impacts of TPP on any of the three student literacy 
measures (see Table VI.5). 


Table VI.5. Student literacy task impacts of TPP 


Analytic sample size 
Estimated treatment Standard Effect 


Literacy task outcome coefficient error size Treatment Control 


Writing conventions domain 


Vocabulary 0.07 0.31 —0.76 6 6 
Mechanics 0.05 0.26 0.16 6 6 
Spelling 0.01 0.10 —0.01 6 6 
Grammar 0.02 0.24 0.02 6 6 
Writing conventions total —0.02 0.74 —0.01 6 6 
Voice —0.30 0.10 —2.01 6 6 
Sentence variety 0.34 0.13 -3.87 6 6 
Organization 0.33 0.35 —1.28 6 6 
Statement of position —0.03 0.09 0.27 6 6 
Evidence 0.18 0.22 0.82 6 6 
Reasons 0.11 0.31 -0.11 6 6 
Transition words and links 0.10 0.28 0.59 6 6 
Counterclaims (grades 7-8) 0.14 0.32 —1.41 5 4 
Writing quality total 0.19 1.00 —0.09 6 6 
Writing quality (grades 7-8) —0.47 1.13 —0.50 6 6 
General literacy domain 

Total score -0.91 1.73 —0.36 6 6 
Total score (grades 7-8) —1.00 3.61 —0.87 5 4 


Source: Impacts were estimated on an average of students’ writing scores for novice teachers in a subsample of 
schools, accounting for the prior year’s standardized ELA test as the baseline measure. 


Note: Effect size is the adjusted difference between treatment and control group average student standardized 
test scores divided by the unadjusted pooled standard deviation with an adjustment for small sample sizes 
per What Works Clearinghouse guidance. 


Results are presented for Model 1. There were no significant results for Models 2 and 3. No findings were 
statistically significant with multiple comparison corrections. 
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Writing conventions. When controlling for the effect of student grade and ELA pre-test scores 
(Model 1), there were no effects of TPP on student writing conventions overall or for 
vocabulary, mechanics, spelling, and grammar subscores. 


Similarly, there were no effects of TPP on student writing conventions when controlling for race 
and ethnicity (Model 2) and no effects of TPP on student writing conventions when controlling 
for free or reduced-price lunch eligibility, proportion of male students, English-language learner 
status, and special education status (Model 3). 


Writing quality. There were no significant differences between treatment and control groups 
after adjusting for the effect of student grade and ELA pre-test scores on overall writing quality 
or on any of the facets of writing quality, such as organization and statement of position (Model 
1). Similar results held for Models 2 and 3. 


General literacy. After controlling for student grade and ELA pre-test score, there were no 
significant differences between treatment and control groups on the total writing score for all 
grades and for grades 7 and 8, which included a score for counterclaims (Model 1). Similar 
results held for Models 2 and 3. 


6. Considerations when interpreting the findings 


Through this exploratory analysis, we examined differences between a sampling of treatment and 
control teachers’ students on literacy outcomes. Although these analyses provided some insight 
into the effect of TPP on student writing, there are some key considerations for readers when 
interpreting the findings. 


We were limited to including only a small subset of the districts, schools, and teachers in the 
broader study because of high levels of nonresponse at the teacher level. This resulted in 
underpowered analyses of 12 teachers and a disruption to our RCT design. With such a small 
sample size, the study was underpowered to detect differences among groups and further 
research is needed to understand the role of TPP on students’ writing conventions and opinion or 
argument writing quality. 
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Vil. DISCUSSION 


Integrating teacher professional learning with educative curriculum has emerged as a promising 
way to both build teacher capacity and support student achievement. Studies have found that 
much current professional development does not meet teachers’ needs (Bill & Melinda Gates 
Foundation 2014; Calvert 2016) and may not be associated with improvement in teacher 
performance (TNTP 2015). One key reason may be that some supports for instructional practice 
are not based in teachers’ specific context (Taylor et al. 2015, Wiener and Pimentel 2017). This 
puts more demand on teachers to adapt guidance on practices to their own classroom and 
curriculum (Stein et al. 2007). In contrast, providing teachers with specific strategies and support 
for the material they are delivering can make professional development more relevant and easy 
to use at once. An analysis of 35 studies of PD concluded that it is most effective when it is 
focused on “specific curriculum content” (Darling-Hammond et al. 2017). 


This type of support embedded in curriculum can be especially important for novice teachers 
who may be gaining familiarity with the curriculum and school environment at the same time as 
they are gaining experience with instructional practices. Most districts offer novices some form 
of mentoring or induction services (defined as support, guidance, and orientation programs; see 
Berry et al. 2002 and Smith and Ingersoll 2004), but these are not often comprehensive or 
systematic (Kauffman et al. 2002) and are often designed to address teacher retention rather than 
teacher practice (Glazerman et al. 2010). Moreover, there is little evidence that induction affects 
novice teacher practices (Lopez et al. 2004; Glazerman et al. 2010). 


TPP, and the innovative approach developed by EL Education on which TPP is based, is one of 
the few programs providing curriculum with embedded PD. TPP focuses on ELA curriculum and 
professional learning supports for teachers in upper elementary and middle school grades. 
Mathematica designed an RCT and a two-year QED to evaluate the impacts of TPP on students 
and teachers across 18 school districts nationwide. Results presented in this report show that TPP 
is effective in improving student achievement and teacher instructional practice outcomes. 


In this chapter, we synthesize the findings of this evaluation to better understand the changes 
brought about by TPP. We begin with a summary of the findings on implementation, teacher 
impacts, and student impacts. Next, we discuss the patterns and size of the findings in the context 
of recent literature. Finally, we discuss potential explanations for our findings. 


A. Synthesis and interpretation of findings 


This evaluation found the following impacts of TPP after one and two years, on novice and all 
teachers and on students. 


Findings after one year. Teachers who engaged in the first year of TPP generally participated in 
program services as intended (except in their use of online supports). TPP led to improvements 
in teachers’ overall ELA instructional practices, as well as specific practice outcomes, during 
that year. The specific practices that were impacted were in the topics of having connected 
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lessons; supporting students’ higher-order thinking; engaging students in reading, writing, and/or 
speaking about texts; supporting students’ use of text evidence; and supporting student 
participation. There were no effects on their students’ achievement, either on standardized ELA 
assessments or on a literacy task for students of novice teachers, at the end of the first year. 
However, for teachers who only engaged in a single year of TPP, there were positive effects 
approaching the 5 percent level of significance on the achievement of their students at the end of 
the following year. 


Findings after two years. Teachers who engaged in two years of TPP participated in program 
services during the second year as intended (except in their use of online supports). There were 
no impacts on the instructional practice constructs during these teachers’ second year of 
engagement, likely due to a smaller sample size for these analyses, which would inhibit the 
analyses’ ability to fully detect impacts of TPP. There was a positive and significant impact on 
the achievement of students in these teachers’ classrooms in the second year, with an effect size 
of 0.10 standard deviations. This effect size of TPP can be interpreted as moving an average 
student scoring at the 50th percentile to the 54th percentile. It is equivalent to roughly 1.4 months 
of typical student improvement (assuming 0.7 standard deviations of improvement over a 10- 
month school year). These impacts were only among the students of teachers who engaged with 
TPP directly and did not appear to affect other nonstudy ELA teachers. They do not appear to be 
due to a more proficient sample of teachers in these selected schools, but rather can be attributed 
to TPP. 


However, student impacts in schools’ second study year were observed more broadly than just 
among schools participating in two years of TPP implementation. Among all schools that 
engaged with TPP—for a single year or for two years of implementation—there was a positive 
and significant impact on student achievement in the second year with an effect size of 0.08 
standard deviations. This effect size of TPP can be interpreted as moving an average student 
scoring at the 50th percentile to the 53th percentile, or as equivalent to roughly 1.1 months of 
typical student improvement. 


Findings for novice teachers. Novice teachers participated in program services as intended 
during the first and second years of TPP implementation and experienced positive impacts in the 
same practices as all study teachers. These impacts on novice practice were generally larger in 
size than among all study teachers. There was one exception: in their first year of engagement 
with TPP, there was no impact on practices supporting student participation among novice 
teachers. However, there were no significant impacts on the achievement of students in the 
classrooms of novice teachers during their first or second year of engagement with TPP. 


B. Discussion of findings in the context of related literature 


Programs pairing professional development with educative curriculum have received increasing 
attention in the recent literature. This study of TPP makes several important contributions to this 
literature. It evaluates a comprehensive intervention in a broad curricular area—English language 
arts—and examines the intervention’s effects on accordingly broad outcomes of ELA instruction 
and achievement; this is unlike a number of other studies that examine programs and outcomes 
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that are focused on more targeted topic areas. Additionally, this study uses rigorous group 
designs to identify causal impacts of the intervention and examines both one and two years of 
implementation. Lastly, the study features both teacher and student outcomes to examine the 
effects of the intervention on teachers, who engage firsthand in the intervention, and students, 
who may benefit from teachers’ TPP participation. 


To help illustrate our contribution and provide a context to better understand our findings, in this 
section we discuss the results of several studies from the literature evaluating paired PD and 
curriculum programs. These studies have examined such programs in different grades and 
subject areas and investigated their impacts on teachers and on students. We focus on the limited 
number of studies that are similar to ours in using rigorous group designs (RCT and QED) to 
assess programs implemented for one or two years. Studies of a few similar paired PD and 
curriculum programs such as Eureka Math™ and Wit & Wisdom® that examined case studies 
are not discussed. 


Only three studies that we identified examined two-year programs of paired PD and curriculum 
as this report does for the two-year QED study. All found significant impacts on student 
achievement. Gallagher (2017) conducted a two-year RCT evaluation of the National Writing 
Project’s College-Ready Writers Program that serves secondary school teachers and students. 
The program significantly improved student performance on measures of writing content, 
structure, stance, and conventions, with effect sizes ranging from 0.12 to 0.2. Johnson and Fargo 
(2010) conducted a two-year QED evaluation of a middle school science program combining PD 
and curriculum. Student performance on a specially designed science assessment was 
significantly higher among treatment students at the end of the second year (effect size not 
reported). While both sets of impacts are positive, they examine rather narrowly-defined 
outcomes. Newman et al. (2012) examines a more general measure of student achievement in 
science. The authors conducted a two-year RCT evaluation of the Alabama Math, Science, and 
Technology Initiative in grades 4 through 8. The program had positive and significant impacts on 
students, with an effect size of 0.10 on math test scores and 0.13 on science test scores. These 
impacts on writing, science, and math are similar in size to the impacts we found on ELA 
achievement. 


All three of these two-year studies found impacts on teacher practice as well, though these 
impacts are on specific practices rather than more general measures of overall standards-aligned 
instruction. Gallagher et al. (2017) found impacts on elements of argument writing emphasized 
by the program, including developing a claim, evaluating evidence that could be used in support 
of the claim, developing an argument in support of the claim, and practicing the argument. 
Johnson and Fargo (2010) found impacts on school-level design and implementation of the 
lesson. Newman et al. (2012) found impacts on teachers spending more time using active 
learning instructional strategies. 


A larger set of studies examined one-year programs that included both PD and curriculum 
components (Kemple 2008; James-Burdumy 2009; Buysse et al. 2010; Doppelt 2009; Finkelstein 
2010; Kleickmann et al. 2016; Kutaka et al. 2017; Landry et al. 2009; Lara-Alecio et al. 2012; 
May et al. 2016; Saxe et al. 2001). These programs spanned a range of subject areas, grades, and 
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special student populations, such as English-language learners and struggling readers. One of 
these studies examined teacher practice outcomes and found impacts on language and literacy 
practices (Buysse et al. 2010). All examined student outcomes, and all but one found positive 
and significant impacts on students’ achievement. The studies examined a variety of student 
achievement outcomes on a variety of assessment instruments. Outcomes included test scores in 
the areas of math, science, reading, early childhood literacy, and economic literacy. Impact 
estimates spanned a wide range and were often large in size, although many of the largest 
impacts were for programs targeting special populations and for programs assessed using very 
specific outcome measures that may have been closely tied to specific skills and objectives of the 
curriculum or instructional strategies (for example, rhyme matching and knowledge of scientific 
principles of floating and sinking). 


C. Potential explanations for findings 


This study was not designed to identify the mechanisms by which TPP achieved impacts on 
teachers and students. We offer, instead, some potential explanations that would be consistent 
with the patterns of findings but present these as no more than hypotheses. Future work to 
investigate these hypotheses could advance our understanding still further. 


The patterns of findings over the first and second years of the study show that, while impacts on 
teacher practices appeared during the first year of engagement with TPP, impacts on students did 
not appear until after the first year. What could account for this lag in student impacts? It would 
be consistent with an explanation that teachers may need time to fully digest and implement the 
supports that they receive (Glazerman et al. 2010, Isenberg et al. 2010). Even though impacts on 
practices are evident during the first year, there may be changes we are unable to observe that 
come about in the second year once teachers have met their initial “survival” needs. Thus, this 
explanation requires that there are limitations to our observed measures of practices. 


A second explanation is that it is possible that a longer cumulative exposure of teachers to PD is 
needed to affect student achievement. A review of the literature on the effects of PD on student 
achievement found that substantial time spent in PD was needed to lead to effects on students 
(Yoon et al. 2007). This explanation is also consistent with our finding that student impacts are 
larger in the second year than in the first year, as teachers build up more PD exposure. 


Third, it is possible that sustained PD is also important. A review of 35 rigorous studies of 
professional development programs found that PD was most effective when it involved 
sustained, ongoing engagement, with substantial time spent and multiple learning opportunities 
offered (Darling-Hammond et al. 2017). This explanation is also consistent with our finding that 
student impacts are larger in the second year than in the first year, but is not necessarily 
consistent with our finding of positive follow-up impacts that approach statistical significance. 


There are other possible explanations for the lag in student impacts. A fourth possible 
explanation is that the changes in teachers’ instructional practice during the first year were not 
large enough to affect student achievement that year; studies have found that impacts on 
teachers’ practice must be large to impact students (Quint 2011). A fifth explanation could relate 
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to the timing of changes in teachers’ instructional practice; it may be that impacts on teachers’ 
practice were not achieved early enough in the school year for students to see the benefits of the 
changes in teachers’ instructional practices. 


It is also notable that the study did not find impacts on teacher practices during their second year 
of engagement with TPP. While it is possible that TPP did not affect practices during the second 
year, another potential explanation for this result is that this study was limited in its ability to 
detect impacts in teachers’ instructional practices after teachers engaged with TPP in two years. 
Prior study findings on TPP’s impacts on teachers’ instructional practices suggest that there are 
differences between treatment and control groups on specific instructional practices after two 
years of teacher participation in TPP; these differences included treatment teachers having 
students explain or support their understanding of what they had read or cite evidence from the 
text to support their responses verbally or in writing more than control teachers (Choi et al. 
2018). When examining this earlier finding alongside the finding in the current report of the 
impact of two years of TPP on students’ ELA achievement, they could mean that TPP did have 
an impact on teachers’ instructional practices in their second year that this study could not 
capture for several possible reasons. One reason is related to the small numbers of teachers 
included in the two year sample in this study’s analysis approach. Another reason is that the 
broader constructs of teachers’ instructional practices used in this report did not adequately 
reflect some of the specific, nuanced differences between treatment and control teachers’ 
practices covered in the earlier study findings. Still another reason is that the study team 
developed the instructional practice constructs using data from teachers’ first year with TPP and 
applied these same constructs to measure teacher’s instructional practices in their second year 
(after checking model fit to ensure that the constructs adequately captured both years of data). 
The same constructs were used for both years of data in order to have consistently defined 
measures across the study’s different samples of teachers over the two years. However, this may 
mean that the constructs were more reflective of teachers’ instructional practices in their first 
year than their second year, and did not capture some of the differences between treatment and 
control teachers’ practices that could have impacted student achievement in the second year. 


Yet another notable pattern of findings was the lack of impacts on novice teachers’ students, 
despite impacts on these teachers’ instructional practices. This pattern is consistent with an 
explanation that it takes time for professional learning support to lead to impacts on students. It 
is possible that it takes several years for support to impact novices’ classrooms (Glazerman et al. 
2010)—longer than for teachers on average since novices are starting at a baseline of less 
professional experience. Some evidence from this evaluation supports this idea. Coaches stated 
in their surveys that some novice teachers struggled with classroom management. It may have 
been challenging for novice teachers to juggle learning and integrating classroom management 
strategies in addition to other instructional strategies and practices. 
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This appendix presents a logic model showing the theory of action of TPP. The logic model 
forms the basis for this study. The logic model reflects the primary focus of TPP and the 
evaluation of novice teachers. However, it also applies to teachers in general, regardless of their 
level of experience. 
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Teacher Potential Project 


Inputs 


Trained EL staff 


Resources: 


e English language arts 
(ELA) curriculum 
materials and 
resources aligned with 
Common Core State 
Standards (CCSS) 


e Professional Learning 
Packs 


e Toolkits of master 
teacher work and best 
practices 


e Archive of exemplary 
student work 


Online learning platform 


infrastructure 


Necessary Conditions 


Schools and districts: 


PA VaAVITAM CAE QOL LOLALLAY) 


Provide intensive on- 
site professional 
development and 
support to school 
leaders and novice ELA 
teachers through: 


e Institutes 
e = On-site coaching 


Provide opportunities to 
develop communities of 
practice and engage in 
guided reflection 
through online 
activities: 

e = Facilitate 
interactive webinars 
Moderate online 
Communities of 
Practice 
Offer guided group 
reflection activities 
Provide online 
“booktalks” 


Outputs 


Participation 


Novice ELA teachers 
and school leaders 
attend institutes 


Novice ELA teachers 
participate in 
coaching 


Novice ELA teachers 
actively participate in 
the online community 
and other online 
learning experiences 


Novice ELA teachers 
engage in group 
reflection activities 


Provide adequate team planning time for novice teachers to implement the curriculum. 
Release novice teachers for all necessary professional development. 

Provide necessary technology for participants to access online components of the professional development. 

Provide at least 45 minutes daily for ELA instruction at the middle level and at least 60 minutes daily for elementary ELA instruction. 
Develop and monitor a work plan in conjunction with EL Education staff 
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RY TUR MA CTU RY) Medium 


e Novice ELA e Instruction 
teachers is aligned 
implement EL’s with CCSS 
CCSS-aligned 


. e j 
curriculum Novice 


ELA 
Novice ELA teachers and 
teachers school 
implement EL’s leaders 
CCSS-aligned implement 
instructional general 
practices classroom 


Novice ELA pinetices 
teachers 

implement non-- 

EL CCSS- 

aligned 

instructional 

practices 


Communities of 
practice develop 
among novice 
ELA teachers and 
school leaders 


Mathematica 


e Novice ELA 
teacher 
performance 
improves 


e Student 
achievement in 
ELA improves 


e Student 
writing 
achievement 
improves 
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Schools were randomly assigned to treatment or control conditions within each district. Within 
districts, random assignment was conducted among matched pairs of schools. Elementary and 
middle schools were paired separately. All schools had a 50 percent chance of being assigned to 
each condition. This appendix describes the method of matching and random assignment. 


Schools were matched based on school-level characteristics available from several sources. First, 
we used information on schools’ average English language arts and math performance from 
spring 2013 from GreatSchools.org to ensure that the pairs would be similar in terms of baseline 
student achievement. Next, we used information on school grade configuration, charter status, 
student enrollment and demographics, number of teachers, and student-teacher ratio from the 
latest year of Common Core of Data (CCD) available at the time of random assignment (from 
2011-2012, 2012-2013, or 2013-2014 depending on the district), as well as the percentage of 
students who were English-language learners from GreatSchools.org (from 2013-2014 or 2014— 
2015), to ensure that pairs had a similar size and student body background. Finally, we asked 
principals of study schools for the number of novice ELA teachers they expected to have at the 
school (existing novices plus expected new hires) in the coming fall, to ensure that pairs would 
be similar in terms of the sample size of novice teachers in our study. Table B.1 summarizes the 
information available and their sources. 


We developed a matching model, which refers to a set of matching variables, for each district 
separately. We used combinations of the following variables: 


e School charter status 

e Percentage of students eligible for free and reduced-price lunch 

e Number of novice ELA teachers expected in the coming school year 
e Percentage of students reaching proficiency in ELA and math 


e An indicator related to grade configuration and/or number of students (for example, whether 
any grade 8 students were in the school, sometimes together with total number of students, or 
number of grade 4 students) 


e A set of race/ethnicity indicators for groups that had more than 10 percent representation 
across the schools 


e Sometimes pupil-teacher ratio, number of full-time equivalent teachers, and/or percent of 
students female 


We standardized these variables using state means and standard deviations, or sample means and 
standard deviations if state statistics were not available, to avoid having large values swamp the 
estimates. We explored variations in the set of explanatory variables included with the goal of 
improving the match quality. We aimed to include similar numbers of variables in different 
domains so that one domain would not implicitly receive extra weight in matching. For example, 
we did not include multiple measures of the number of students in the school or each grade. 
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We matched schools into pairs within each district as follows. Using a set of matching variables, 
we computed the Mahalanobis distance—the distance between two points in multivariate 
space—between school pairs, for each possible grouping of schools into pairs. We then summed 
functions of the Mahalanobis distance between all the pairs in each possible grouping. We 
examined three such sums or distance metrics: the sum of squared distances, the sum of absolute 
distances, and the sum of variable order rankings. We examined the groupings of sets of pairs to 
identify the set of pairs that minimized the distance metrics. We selected the set of pairs that 
minimized all or most of the distance metrics. 


Within the selected set of school pairs in each district, we randomly assigned one school in each 
pair to the treatment condition and the other to the control condition. When districts had an odd 
number of elementary or middle schools, there would be one “singleton” school that could not be 
paired. To determine an experimental assignment for these cases, we generated two lists of 
experimental assignments: one for elementary and one for middle schools. The lists contained 
treatment and control assignments randomly ordered for every two items. Whenever we obtained 
a singleton elementary or middle school in the random assignment process, we gave it the next 
assignment on the appropriate list. This procedure ensured that these schools would be randomly 
assigned to one of the two groups and that there would be a similar number of treatment and 
control schools overall (either equal or different by one). 


In districts that had only two schools, we would randomly assign them to treatment and control 
with equal probability without matching. In two states, one in Cohort 2 and one in Cohort 3, we 
had two districts that each identified one school for inclusion in the study. Within each of these 
states, we randomly assigned one district to the treatment condition and one to the control 
condition with equal probability without matching. 


Table B.1. School-level data items used for matching 


Variable Source 


Percentage reaching language arts proficiency, spring 2013 Greatschools.org 
Percentage reaching math proficiency, spring 2013 

Percentage of students who are limited English proficient 

Grade configuration (for example, K-8) Common Core of Data 
Total student enrollment 

Percentage of female students 

Percentage of students in race/ethnicity groups 

Percentage of students eligible for free/reduced-price lunch 

Student/teacher ratio 


Number of expected novice teachers in the fall Principals of study schools 
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This appendix contains the teacher survey described in Chapter HI. The survey was fielded four 
times: fall 2015, spring 2016, fall 2016, and spring 2017. Several changes were made each 
round, as summarized below. The instrument shown here is the final version used in spring 2017. 


e Each survey cycle, the reference date was changed from June 20XX (in the fall) to January 
20XX (in the spring). 


e Before the fall 2015 and spring 2016 surveys, several formatting and minor question wording 
changes were made. 


e Before the spring 2016 survey, several new questions were added to replace earlier “other” 
category or “specify” questions, or both, in the following items: A21 and A3l, B1, B3, BS, 
D6, E12, G1fl, G1f2, and G1f3. 


e Before the spring 2016 survey, two new questions G3a and G3b were added to collect 
information on subjects and grade levels taught, and question G9 was redesigned to collect 
more accurate information on the amount of time teaching. Response categories d, e, and f 
were removed from G9 and G9a, and G9b was created to collect that information. 


e Before the fall 2016 survey, new questions E15 to E20 were added to collect information on 


TPP’s perceived influence on teachers’ approaches to teaching and teacher understanding of 
state standards. 
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EL EDUCATION 
TEACHER POTENTIAL PROJECT 
[REFERENCE DATE] TEACHER SURVEY 


PLEASE READ THIS ENTIRE PAGE BEFORE COMPLETING THE SURVEY 


Welcome to the EL Education Teacher Potential Project 
[REFERENCE DATE] Teacher Survey 


EL Education and Mathematica Policy Research are conducting a study to explore teachers’ 

experiences implementing the new Common Core State Standards in English Language Arts (ELA). To 
learn about teachers’ instructional practices, we are conducting a web-based survey of all ELA teachers 
and classroom observations of selected teachers in the winter and spring of the 2015-2016 school year. 


Your participation is important. By completing this survey you are providing information that will help 
the study team: (1) identify the range of instructional practices used in ELA classrooms; (2) identify the 
diversity of teacher professional development activities in your school; and (3) help EL Education gauge 
the success of its program and improve its program (for those teachers in schools where EL 
Education’s program is being implemented). 


All of the information you provide will be treated as confidential. This survey is being conducted 
by Mathematica Policy Research, an organization experienced in administering surveys to teachers 
and in following federal guidelines to ensure confidentiality. All of the information you provide will be 
used only in aggregated form, so that it will not be possible to discern the identity of any survey 
participant in any report or presentation, or in any public use files that may be made available to 
researchers at the conclusion of this study. (The survey uses secure web-based technology and any 
information that could be used to identify or link responses to an individual respondent for any survey 
question will be maintained in storage that is secure.) 


Your participation is voluntary. Completing the survey takes approximately 30 minutes. You may 
choose not to answer any question or discontinue participation at any point. There is no personal risk to 
you in responding to this survey. Your identity will be known only to Mathematica and EL Education 
staff. No information concerning respondents (including who has agreed to participate) will be given to 
your school. Please take the time to complete the survey within the next two weeks. 


If you have questions about the study or the survey or if you are having technical difficulties, 
please email Mathematica at ELTeacherSurvey@mathematica-mpr.com or call toll free at 1-844-376- 
8159. 


O Click here to indicate that you consent to participate in this study. 


A. PROFESSIONAL DEVE LOPMENT 


This section includes questions about all English/Language Arts (ELA) professional development activities that 
you may have participated in beginning [REFERENCE DATE] (such as workshops, institutes, webinars, 
mentoring/coaching and leadership activities). 


Al. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in any professional development (PD) activities related to 
English/Language Arts (ELA)? 


Professional development is defined as in-service training to increase content knowledge and instructional 
skills of teachers. Some methods of PD include workshops (in person or web-based), one-on-one coaching, 
team teaching, college courses, teacher observation and feedback. 


NOS vintages sects Yate tag Sa setts awe caines 0nd Pigeon eed anes vac tied dig Daa a neta 1 A2 
CANO ade ste ac znchgedaasia th Sate cea asin sea tatieea arte ig da ree nate Atte ds dh nn end Ag edaavio eae haa ataniee 2 AS 
OD) (DOME OW sive bodccrt tes ectecedetedtnensietee tel ceva deneetexdaptactecenctetes botbewa bade tecnnetlacanchestdockees D AS 

NO RESPONSE vienna ee aed ane acdenaacevea iets M A2 


A2. Since [REFERENCE DATE], which ELA professional development activities were offered to teachers 
at your school? 


Select one response per row 


OFFE NOT DON’ 
RED OFFERED T KNOW 
a. Support for college course taken after your first certification iO oO a] 
b. Workshop or training session 10 oO dQ 
c. Conference or professional association meeting ia oO aL 
d. Committee or task force focusing on curriculum, instruction, or 
student assessment 10 oO d 
e. Regularly scheduled discussion group or study group ia ol aL 
f. Teacher collaborative or network, such as one organized by an 
outside agency or over the Internet 1 oO a 
Individual or collaborative research 10 oO dU 
Opportunities for reading about curriculum, instruction or 
assessment on a regular basis—for example, reading educational 
journals, books, or the Internet at least once a month iO oL] aL 
i. Co-teaching/team teaching with a_lead/master/cooperating 
teacher 10 oO dO 
j. | Consultation with a ELA specialist/instructional coach* 10 oO dO 
k. Grade level or subject area meetings/discussion groups iO oO aU 


*ELA specialists/instructional coaches assist in developing and implementing instructional plans that align with district goals 
and curriculum; conduct teacher observations and provide feedback; and also may provide in-person and/or online individual 
and/or group instructional coaching and mentoring to teachers to improve classroom instruction. 
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A2L Since [REFERENCE DATE], were any other ELA PD activities offered at your school? 


LEV ON OS Paced cr acta ear fe tere ended tee tea verde ta tote nae ance eer aes nee eer hia 1 Ad2lspec 

Ly WNOb i: deh teeta eae hell ded oes ied Dek ie ee ee ee: 0 A3 

FT| DON tIKMOW 2f.5.t9ritc seat ea teh ees Maoh hho hates ieee EA ales Leathers eich D A3 
NO [RESPONSE fexidiset ceive eit hatin Bene A ee M A383 


A2lspec. What other ELA PD activities were offered at your school? 


GO TO A3 


A3. Since [REFERENCE DATE], have you participated in any of the following ELA professional 


development activities? 


a. College course taken after your first certification 
b. Workshop or training session 


c. Conference or professional association meeting 


d. Committee or task force focusing on curriculum, instruction 
or student assessment 


e. Regularly scheduled discussion group or study group 


f. | Teacher collaborative or network, such as one organized by 
an outside agency or over the Internet 


g. Individual or collaborative research 


h. Reading about curriculum, instruction or assessment on a 
regular basis—for example, reading educational journals, 
books, or the Internet at least once a month 


i. Co-teaching/team teaching with a lead/master/cooperating 
teacher 


j. Consultation with a ELA specialist/instructional coach* 


k. Grade level or subject area meetings/discussion groups 


Select one response per row 


PARTICIP DID NOT DON 
ATED PARTICIPATE *T KNOW 
10 oO dL] 
10 oO dO 
10 oO dL] 
10 oO dQ 
10 oO dL] 
10 oO dO 
10 oO dL] 
10 oO dQ 
10 oO dL] 
10 oO @O 
10 oO dL] 


* ELA specialists/instructional coaches assist in developing and implementing instructional plans that align with district 
goals and curriculum; conduct teacher observations and provide feedback; also may provide in-person and/or online 
individual and/or group instructional coaching and mentoring to ELA teachers to improve classroom instruction. 
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A3L. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in any other ELA PD activities offered at your school? 


OS NCSI ge seeded cast hie ait ieee eather state ately dice, bate de ants eate eho caane tana te ees 1 Adlspec 

PONG: tees atcha teeta diteed tent a bitcd ci teeta ated de bedte tebetal a Meeed hana seed dutcelidabedteiabticks O A4 
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A3lspec. In what other ELA PD activities did you participate at your school? 


Pd 


GO TO A4 


The next set of questions ask about topics that you may have encountered when you participated in 
professional development activities since [REFERENCE DATE]. 


Professional development can be defined as training to increase content knowledge and instructional skills 
of teachers. Some methods of PD include workshops (in person or web-based), one-on-one coaching, team 
teaching, college courses, teacher observation and feedback. 


A4a1. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in professional development that covered the topic of 
“implementing a Common Core-aligned curriculum?” 


DP ON GS lidecss ids brcasdh cost labeedetdtiecl ag beobedds lace labacned ideaddan ads ieckaAda caduddad teed eceedhag sides ibddaed 1 GOTO Ad4b1 
O- NOsi acs vnini ale ceioh iain Wada alec sa dase suleceeiitedes fatale seed ut dase aba tetas 0 GOTO A4a2 
NO-RESPONSE wwii aetna Ea dies M GOTO A4a2 


A4b1. How useful to your teaching was the professional development that focused on the topic “implementing a 
Common Core-aligned curriculum?” 


Select one only 


© iNot-at-all Usefull csc: 8 teenie ede bee ee Reet eee 1 
Qs “SOMeWhNat USSU is: Jescrvs derek dtc ere dedevindl sen ceetehed seach seddeetedederiehtes enctet odeteck sad eneeeseteres 2 
Oe WSOP Ul is ac aceeeustecy cevdeetacntaeds hs deventut teak tecudeveaes tied aioe uate lee cwelesaentamhs heed eet bedes 3 
Or MerysusSetul safesicteciatectettis tact iatbaal tds hedis lab alata ietceks lad denetd vada lanac tet le feel adaeds Le peed 4 


NO RESPONSE 
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A4a2. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in professional development that covered the topic of 
“engaging students in discussion and thinking protocols?” 


OO NGS 3 ssctcess inntietests tious hadaetendcntceus hansten vats igees habaotensdunacassnnetel vada neous lade phasteckidy teeth iaaiiead 1 GOTO A4b2 
ONO. i.ssthinana tebe ioc a dev iadendet betel evan head Sides bade dome 0 GOTO A4a3 
NO: RESPONSE n.ccte nee i a a M GOTO A4a3 


A4b2. How useful to your teaching was the professional development that focused on the topic “engaging students in 
discussion and thinking protocols?” 


Select one only 


Oh Not atcall us etulics sxssscecieest ohsacae cadesteateeedaectenastel oehicas dataset cgecareesanasecatevasen detaatabtoy 1 
QO» Somewhat USTs css: cisessuiddessh eshte debeceete anes e tiene st deectetn aerated eee deghs 2 
OD) AUIS OPI eats ete cesta ete eek hii edn ceed ka Maen cae eta Meets deed ta acts dace eel lletas teed deat 3 
NOP USETUT sicrste sear deeter teal ce cinta ae waotee, Ceuta, reeds le edietee Saudi elael as tel va 4 


A4a3. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in professional development that covered the topic of “helping 
students read complex text through close reading and other strategies?” 


DP NOS ei stdcest he asetnads tecteaaa ee cethan cacul addeota se, sageshaeasoeaae ideas ita sobeady negutsandecnSlantecdbesstaanans seed 1 GOTO A4b3 
Oh (NOs kiss eadai le ats ath ide alice tesa alles eden babel cea saan ate eed ey aed ad 0 GOTO A4a4 
NO RESPONSE wan aot a A a M GOTO A4a4 


A4b3. How useful to your teaching was the professional development that focused on the topic “helping students 
read complex text through close reading and other strategies?” 


Select one only 


OQ) INO Atal USOTU ii: cctescctesdeptecteasnches sedetseuadaneeestadnreeusdancnebeateageusdedepeetad padeubagnetedeatonies 1 
O-- Somewhat usefull v..:.c0...0ie eee dels eee cel deans sade dee ee eanee decane sages 2 
OSC Pella ecasets oes the sasece satel tesdece sudaatad cdevicae tenaacel obatcae tafe sbadeet cae tena esst ode neaetece ears 3 
Oe MOPY USOTUL Ms ente2e rac buctety chee dcegd anes ste cennctecta vi acdcent cache dagade ceetartetavess Locawealdcepidestinees 4 
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A4a4. 


A4b4. 


A4a5. 


A4b5. 


Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in professional development that covered the topic of “helping 
students select and provide evidence for their thinking?” 


Dl MOS i isctccss iantietxstiteeeeadatetsaetacts hansien vate tgevs hadaotensantecassnnetel vada neous lade phasteekidytaett iaatiead 1 GOTO A4b4 
© NOt i.ssthinana tebe aac a dev iadendet betaine tind deel ead doe 0 GOTO A4ad 
NO: RESPONSE wiichte en M GOTO A4a5d 


How useful to your teaching was the professional development that focused on the topic “helping students 
select and provide evidence for their thinking?” 


Select one only 


QO. Not at-all usetull:. isc. 20d lite hentia. eed anil eee eed Lavell eed eda 1 
QO” Somewhat US els :.2i 5 scsneviccecina sete Baceethea a de ines niei ieee Mata dicaa etenev cease eee 2 
OO), WSO TUL ie a.cca ek acters Pagan ilaneue beaters veaneste Ale ct pescas ted deoeeteanyadeestil eategu scene ePantt oes tere 3 
De NOPY USETUL seg sacheve ccc cseesezttecd ac fueatvan Seu Aodeesvnylanteted codeeetiaedeyeczcaeecanede Garey dasdaened 4 


Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in professional development that covered the topic of “helping 
students learn vocabulary?” 


DMCS Sates ae setae Kea cath aaate A cctanih an Sade eee d atu atte acd me aatoae Acne dierssans ee Geubtenan doh 1. GOTO A4b5 
CE TIN Ova barat talc noe haciaeethateela hata sit td tes dn dha tt a vebeade ails Cates tea teat hltandahde tts Shes 0 GOTO A4aé6 
NO: RESPONSE esis isin ariietic dubs cuataty ied daeussananids ans dsbessanatddhivads auiuactaddiny sven puanesis M GOTO A4aé6 


How useful to your teaching was the professional development that focused on the topic “helping students 
learn vocabulary?” 


Select one only 


©». INOt-at-all US@TUI ::is.saiacniie tN aeiieistle ieee ei ens 1 
OD: Somewhat:usetull sissecsie, ssh. eis ee. Sees testes tees See sted Seeds Seta task tes teen Ses stedh Sed ees Setha ates 2 
OO} Useful setseccsiis. davictiteviel diced a Dvds dled ee det teed deed died 3 
Oe MOLY USOT ac 24 oi anette adroit aie th ad ea aN ti a Alas ia eee ers eer 4 
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A4a6. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in professional development that covered the topic of 
“engaging students in the analysis of models of writing?” 


Dl NGS a ssctccss inntietxsts teers hadatensaetaets hansies vats teen labaatessantecassnnitel wads ngeua lade phasteekidy teeth iaatead 1 GOTO A4b6 
© NOs i ethan hae aac a dev iadended hativi tend cava tind deel ead debe 0 GOTO A4a7 
NO: RESPONSE nica ie ne M GOTO A4a7 


A4b6. How useful to your teaching was the professional development that focused on the topic “engaging students in 
the analysis of models of writing?” 


Select one only 


QO. Not-at-all usetull:..dscc2cel ied mele. Sevier eee avec ed ee a 1 
QO” Somewhat USetull.s si s.5 cence ccecinaseetet Baceetiea a a enesdcceniea sete Aptaa dices etenee cies eee 2 
OO), WSOP i e.cca ek eactate ss eaceae laze beaters vecneste Ale ct pescas ted deoeetecny aceasta eadeae cane ePsantt oes tage 3 
OLN OPY USCTUT se ac Seveczcccseesezttecd ac fueatae fase Aodeesetslartetyd codeeethae deve lcccese canary carey dasdeened 4 


A4a7. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in professional development that covered the topic of “using 
curriculum-based and other data to drive instruction (student’s writing and assessments)?” 


DMCS ate ss ae setae ea aac aa ste cto an Sade Acer dave abd Aoed ea aatase Ace acters ansee Gaubtenan tanh 1. GOTO A4b7 
CDE IN Ova barat taicines ate ath ata eie iran it td ten du aa hat a vest ails CNAs, tata atta aiebthtantae deaths Stes 0 GOTO A4a8 
NO: RESPONSE exists arivetin dubs suatate ied dueussananadsacedsbevsanatadhivads auiuactnddin sven peaneste M GOTO A4a8& 


A4b7. How useful to your teaching was the professional development that focused on the topic “using curriculum- 
based and other data to drive instruction (student’s writing and assessments)?” 


Select one only 


©». INOt-at-allUS@TUI ::is.stcie cite ati se ae edd ee eens 1 
OD: Somewhat:usetull sissucsie, ssh. ee. sees testes tees See sted Seeds Sethe task tes ee Sees stelh Seni ees Sete atts 2 
> Useful sctseccsiiis. davictiteviel dicevd aca Devt deed ee dette deed dad did 3 
Oh NOLY USOT ae 24 asi hana h cents aire atti adhe tea teats ase aa a aa One te a cadres 4 
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A4a8. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in professional development that covered the topic of 
“developing writing from sources?” 


Ol MGS a iactcess iantieasatitieealadaeteriantacts hansien vate tgees habactenddutecassnnitel vada neous lade phasteetidy tenth ination’ 1 GOTO A4b8 
© NOuii se ahinaa hile ied tne, dav iadndel betel via tind deel eed dee 0 GOTO A4ad 
NO: RESPONSE ttn ee in en M GOTO A4a9 


A4b8. How useful to your teaching was the professional development that focused on the topic “developing writing 
from sources?” 


Select one only 


QO. Not-at-all: usetull:. ic .chii andes viele ee eee Lavi ee ee a 1 
QO” Somewhat USetulls.s sci ss5 csneviccecina sete Baceethea a a ineecceniee sete Aptaa dic etenev cies hee 2 
OO), WSO TUL se asccaeks eactate sn eaceae laze beaters vaaneste Ale te pescasteddeoeeteanyadeestil eadeae scene ePsantt oes tage 3 
ODN OPY USCTUT sei as Sevesade see Seateecdas deeatvas lene Aodeesenycanteted codeeethaedeyeczceeenycanede Gareey dasdeened 4 


A4a9. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in professional development that covered the topic of 
“supporting English Language Learners?” 


OD, MCS i te os ae sedan Oca aad aaat A cctantth aa Sade decease atte naed neti satoae Acne aierssans ee Geubten and oh 1. GOTO A4b9 
Ce TIN Ova barat tate nes ai ethatn ele tta it tad ton tu dha th a vaste athe tes tet teases hltan ae dr thts Nes 0 GOTO A4a10 
NO: RESPONSE exists arivetin dubs suatate ied dueussananadsacedsbevsanatadhivads auiuactnddin sven peaneste M GOTO A4a10 


A4b9. How useful to your teaching was the professional development that focused on the topic “supporting English 
Lanquage Learners?” 


Select one only 


©». INOt-at-all USeTUl ::is.sa iene ae ieistle ie ise ei en 1 
OD: Somewhat:usetull sissucsie, ssh. ee. sees testes tees See sted Seeds Sethe task tes ee Sees stelh Seni ees Sete atts 2 
> Useful sctseccsiiis. davictiteviel dicevd aca Devt deed ee dette deed dad did 3 
Oh NOLY USOT ae 24 asi hana h cents aire atti adhe tea teats ase aa a aa One te a cadres 4 
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A4a10. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in professional development that covered the topic of 
“supporting Special Education Students?” 


OD NGS a ideciess inntictestetieu hd etetapticts lansten vats tgevs habactensdetecasinnitel vadungesa lade phasteckidytautt iaatiead 1 GOTO A4b10 
© INOuii. sthinaahbde iain ihe iad hatwide tind deel bade debe 0 GOTO A4a11 
NO: RESPONSE nscale i a M GOTO A4ai1 


A4b10. How useful to your teaching was the professional development that focused on the topic “supporting Special 
Education Students?” 


Select one only 


Oo Not-at-all usetull:.ciccc2c0i et eee. viel ee eee Levit a ee 1 
QO” Somewhat USetlss sce. iaevcce cin ree i Racetitas a nesta eee Aaa neva cea eee 2 
OO), WSOP oa. cca seks estates eegeaeyuneveie tens seas este ie cee peseneti deans te ersedeetuleadegtde dh gugcuet eons epee 3 
O- VOry USCTU Lai nsec fen deseescenete Ze doeat senesced ccc esbtvncnety cece desnteaed eye Gzececk sce: espresazety esdaneed 4 


A4a11. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in professional development that covered the topic of “using 
learning targets?” 


DP NGS: lidecss ibd trcassds costa teetetdticc lag bcaeids lage labacned dtaddaa ids iocka Adi sadutdadtemsd tueedled itis ibtieeds 1. GOTO A4b11 
OD: INO sis iets cesades ists cated ace Seeded Malai tase eh states seedes Stall ei scetet teeal eekdh coats anette 0 GOTO A4a12 
NOcRESPONSE piste cftesicsccets onsterastidicrahatatee ssantacissatasehvadeteeuatnd tt shisteeuasenci madvades M GOTO A4a12 


A4b11. How useful to your teaching was the professional development that focused on the topic “using learning 
targets?” 


Select one only 


OD Notatvall US emul secs ccestees seh cei daes Sees Sasa tes teen Lee sted ceudags deeva luda testeen tegeatell cealeas letvatadetey 1 
O- Somewhat USetul o::s..cceisecceudieceevani a. dovvded devia se ceeud acces Levent adeeel de cevedadteven dda 2 
Jae F-1-) (0) nr eeierpeee errr eee reer omer err ecee ere necro rere emer ert eer prec ecrre. errr reer corr reer tree rere 3 
OO MOPY USOTU eis sedsace Dagens scbaeuish seagate saadey dace idee ycanenle dsazedesa yaad es'esuce adage sa bneneesaninedazetened 4 
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A4a12. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in professional development that covered the topic of “using 
formative assessment strategies?” 


Ol MGS a ssvtcess inntieaxste tier htatetdaetacts hansten vate tges habactensdetacassnnitel vadungess lade shasteetidy teeth iaatiead 1 GOTO A4b12 
© NOs i. sthinaahde iain a ev iadendet betivi end ia tind deel eae dee 0 GOTO A4a13 
NO: RESPONSE nscale i a M GOTO A4a13 


A4b12. How useful to your teaching was the professional development that focused on the topic “using formative 
assessment strategies?” 


Select one only 


©. Not at-all usetull:.cd.cccc0 et eel. Savile ee evel ee ee a 1 
QO” Somewhat USetliss sce. siaevcee cine Raceititas a tenes eieee Aa baa ditaa de nev cea eee 2 
OO), USOT oa.cca seks eactate keegan uneven tens seas este cay pescee tid teaes te aysade ete adage yoanee Panay ons tage 3 
Very USOTUL si nsec fee desvescenete de dcen th canes eA cccesptncnety cece denn tuaed eye ze ceseyssazey Gaatty des daneed 4 


A4a13. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in professional development that covered the topic of 
“supporting students in tracking their learning and setting goals?” 


DP NGS si ccccs ibd incassdh cose Bede ddicc lag beta ids lage latactedlanaddaa sds ioctaAdh sagutlabieted uecdtid itis btieeds 1. GOTO A4b13 
Os: INO sis iets ce sadesieestacs cadens ieee Seedead Malai tee Sh salts seedes fatal eda acetet teeal eekdh coats anette 0 GOTO A4a14 
NOcRESPONSE piste cftesicsccets onsterastidicrahatatee ssantacissatasehvadeteeuatnd tt shisteeuasenci madvades M GOTO A4a14 


A4b13. How useful to your teaching was the professional development that focused on the topic “supporting students 
in tracking their learning and setting goals?” 


Select one only 


OD Notatvall US emul secs ccestees seh cei daes Sees Sasa tes teen Lee sted ceudags deeva luda testeen tegeatell cealeas letvatadetey 1 
O- Somewhat USetul o::s..cceisecceudieceevani a. dovvded devia se ceeud acces Levent adeeel de cevedadteven dda 2 
Jae F-1-) (0) nr eeierpeee errr eee reer omer err ecee ere necro rere emer ert eer prec ecrre. errr reer corr reer tree rere 3 
OO MOPY USOTU eis sedsace Dagens scbaeuish seagate saadey dace idee ycanenle dsazedesa yaad es'esuce adage sa bneneesaninedazetened 4 
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A4a14. 


A4b14. 


A4a15. 


A4b15. 


Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in professional development that covered the topic of 
“providing peer critique and other feedback?” 


OP MGS a iscteess inntictests teow hadaetesapticts ancien vats lees hadantessantecussnnicel vadungeas lade phasteetidy teeth ination’ 1 GOTO A4b14 
> NOuii. shina hii ievitidndd iid iated hativi end cava tind deel ead deb 0 GOTO A4a15 
NO: RESPONSE nscale i a M GOTO A4a15 


How useful to your teaching was the professional development that focused on the topic “providing peer 
critique and other feedback?” 


Select one only 


QO. Not-at-all usetull:.:dcc2cel ied ele. Savile eee Levee ed ee 1 
QO” Somewhat USetliss sce. siaevcee cine Raceititas a tenes eieee Aa baa ditaa de nev cea eee 2 
OO), USOT oa.cca seks eactate keegan uneven tens seas este cay pescee tid teaes te aysade ete adage yoanee Panay ons tage 3 
Very USCTUL ci 4 ease e fen cesvescenete decent ceaeye A cccesptacnety hac desntuaed eye ize ceseyssazeey Gaatty des daneed 4 


Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in professional development that covered the topic of “co- 
constructing criteria for success (academic and behavioral)?” 


DP NGS ladies ibd iecassdh cose abate dtiac las booaids lacus laacnes lat abdan ids ioctaAdh sagutdadtene sd tueediee itis ibdieeds 1. GOTO A4b15 
OD: INO sis iets cesades ists cated ace Seeded Malai tase eh states seedes Stall ei scetet teeal eekdh coats anette 0 GOTO A4a16 
NOcRESPONSE piste cftesicsccets onsterastidicrahatatee ssantacissatasehvadeteeuatnd tt shisteeuasenci madvades M GOTO A4a16 


How useful to your teaching was the professional development that focused on the topic “co-constructing 


criteria for success (academic and behavioral)?” 


Select one only 


OD Notatvall US emul secs ccestees seh cei daes Sees Sasa tes teen Lee sted ceudags deeva luda testeen tegeatell cealeas letvatadetey 1 
O- Somewhat USetul o::s..cceisecceudieceevani a. dovvded devia se ceeud acces Levent adeeel de cevedadteven dda 2 
Jae F-1-) (0) nr eeierpeee errr eee reer omer err ecee ere necro rere emer ert eer prec ecrre. errr reer corr reer tree rere 3 
OO MOPY USOTU eis sedsace Dagens scbaeuish seagate saadey dace idee ycanenle dsazedesa yaad es'esuce adage sa bneneesaninedazetened 4 
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A4a16. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in professional development that covered the topic of 
“managing an active classroom where students are active participants/leaders?” 


OD NGS aisctccss innsieteste tious hatatericetacts iansiee vate lgees habaotensdutecusinnetel wads ngeua hada ehasteeladytauth inaiiead 1 GOTO A4b16 
© NOs i.e sthinana tebaeieviidiaeed a dev iadended betavitdand deviate hada Sides, bade dona 0 GOTOAS 
NO: RESPONSE nscale i a M GOTO AS 


A4b16. How useful to your teaching was the professional development that focused on the topic “managing an active 
classroom where students are active participants/leaders?” 


Select one only 


QO. Not at-all usetull:.cdscc20ei id ela. ee asl eed ee iad deed ini eed eda 1 
QO” Somewhat USetliss sce. siaevcee cine Raceititas a tenes eieee Aa baa ditaa de nev cea eee 2 
OO), USO TUL so 2.cca chs eactate keegan upeveshsiee sens seas este aie cay pscaet teens te csade erie adage sobaevPeazer ons tage 3 
Mery USOTUlieih fasevie tic cases soerh Ped JodcenA cates dhencestvacpety ace daeptaetevs Azcceshycbereey Gazetydcsdine.d 4 
A5. For the list below, please indicate whether any of the following coaching or mentoring act 


ivities related to teaching ELA were offered at your school from [REFERENCE DATE] until now. 


Select one response per row 


OFFER NOT DON’T 
ED OFFERED KNOW 
a. Opportunity to observe a teacher in my school. 10 oO aU 
b. Opportunity to observe a teacher in another school. ro oL] a 
c. Opportunity to be observed by a teacher from my school. 10 oO aU 
d. Opportunity to provide mentoring and/or coaching to os 
another teacher in my school. 1O oO dU] 
e. Opportunity to receive mentoring and/or coaching from fo 
another teacher in my school. 10 oO a 
f. | Opportunity to receive online mentoring and/or coaching a 
from an instructional coach (i.e., Video-based coaching). 10 oO a 
g. Opportunity to receive in-person mentoring and/or a 
coaching from an instructional coach. 10 oO aU 
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AG. Since [REFERENCE DATE], have you participated in any of the following coaching or mentoring 


activities related to teaching ELA? 


a. | observed a teacher in my school. 
b. | observed a teacher in another school. 
c. | was observed by a teacher from my school. 


d. | was observed by a teacher from another school 


e. | provided mentoring and/or coaching to another teacher 
in my school. 


f. | received mentoring and/or coaching from another 
teacher in my school. 


g. | received online mentoring and/or coaching from an 
instructional coach (i.e., Video-based coaching.) 


h. | received in-person mentoring and/or coaching from an 
instructional coach. 
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Select one response per row 


PARTICIPA DID NOT DON’T 
TED PARTICIPATE KNOW 
10 oO dO] 

iO oO dQ 

10 oO dL] 

iO oO dQ] 

10 oO P| 

iO oO dQ] 

10 oO dL] 

iO oO dQ 


A7. 


For each of the special leadership roles listed below, please indicate if you have any of these special 


leadership responsibilities for ELA at your school. 


Leadership responsibilities include being a mentor teacher, lead teacher, resource specialist, 


departmental chair, or master teacher. 


Select one response per row 


Coaching or mentoring one or more peers/colleagues 


Grade-level team leader (provides leadership and support to 
teachers within their grade level to ensure the team meets student 
achievement goals; acts as a liaison between school’s leadership 
and teachers in their grade level; leads and coordinates grade- 
level team meetings, organizational practices, parent 
communication, and grade-wide activities; may also provide 
instructional support to teachers in the grade level) 


Department chair (manages the department and provides 
instructional leadership, ensures curriculum alignment with state 
standards, leads in the development and implementation of 
standard assessments) 


Resource specialist (provides instruction and services to students 
who have an individualized educational program and who are 
assigned to regular classroom teachers for the majority of a school 
day) 


Master teacher (demonstrates excellence inside and outside 
of the classroom through consistent leadership and focused 
collaboration with students, parents, other teachers and 
administration to maximize student learning; strives for 
distinguished teaching through continued professional growth) 


Instructional specialist (helps teachers implement effective 
teaching strategies) 
Curriculum specialist (helps teachers understand content 


standards, implement the current curriculum, and develop, 
understand and implement shared student assessments) 


Data specialist (helps teachers understand, analyze, and use 
data to help improve instruction) 


Other (specify) 
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SELECT ONE RESPONSE PER ROW 


NOT DON’T 
OFFERED KNOW 
AT MY 
YES NO SCHOOL 
10 oO nL] dO 
iO oO nL] dQ 
10 oO nL dO 
iO oO nL] dQ 
10 oO nL] dO 
iO oO nL] dO 
10 oO nL] dO 
10 oO nL] dQ 
10 oO nL] dO 


B. OVERALL INSTRUCTIONA L PRACTICES 


This section collects information about: planning instruction, selecting instructional materials/texts, 
development of student activities, tasks and student assessments, instructional techniques/approaches and 
student behavior/classroom management. 


B1. When planning instruction, which source documents do you use? 
SELECT ALL THAT APPLY 
1 1 School department goals 
2 OV EL Education curriculum 
3 DO District curriculum 
4 1 State standards 
s L] Common Core State Standards 


Student identified documents 


7 O Information from assessments 
s CL) Other curriculum materials 
9 LJ Other source documents not listed above 


IF YOUR SCHOOL IS PARTICIPATING IN EL TPP, GO TO B6 


B2. This year, how much control do you have in your classroom over selecting texts and other 
instructional materials? 


Select one only 


1 LJ Full control: | decide what texts and materials to use. 


2 LO Agood deal of control: | select from among resources available in my 
school and/or district what texts and materials to use. 


3 C1 Some control: The main texts and materials are selected by 
administration, but | can use supplemental texts. 


4 O1 Nocontrol: All texts and materials are selected by administration —> GOTO B4 ON PAGE 8 
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B3. When you select texts and other instructional materials, how important are the following factors? 


Select one response per row 


NOT AT ALL SOMEWHAT VERY 
IMPORTANT IMPORTANT IMPORTANT IMPORTANT 
a. Students’ reading levels (based on proficiency test scores) 10 20 30 40 
b. Students’ actual grade levels 10 20 30 40 


c. Type of text (literary, such as poetry, plays, stories, novels; 
informational such as textbooks, newspaper articles, essays, 


biographies) (O alo alo 4 
d. Complexity of text (difficulty of content/concepts, vocabulary, = = -_ 

length, syntax) 1U 2H 30 40 
e. Students’ interests 10 20 30 4H 
f. _ District/school curriculum requirements ro oO 30 4a 


g. Increasing the complexity of texts across the school year 


h. ELA Department recommendations 10 20 30 40 
i. Availability of materials 10 20 \0 40 
j. State standards 10 20 30 40 
k. Common Core State Standards 1 20 30 40 
|. Students’ special needs (need for large print or audio 

versions of texts/materials) 1O 20 30 40 
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B4. 


Students’ learning styles 

Working with students to set learning targets 

Providing opportunities for students’ self-assessments 
Differentiating instruction 

Ensuring students refer to text when answering questions 


Providing learning that has meaning beyond the classroom 


Providing learning that is a process of investigation and 
discovery 


Providing opportunities for students to collaborate 


Providing opportunities for students to write from sources 


Providing learning that is a collaborative process between 
teachers, students and other organizations (e.g. community 
organizations, academic organizations, online communities) 


Providing students with opportunities to present or perform 
their work 


Providing regular practice with increasingly complex texts 
and academic language 


Providing opportunities for students to improve vocabulary 
through conversation, direct instruction, and reading 


Integrating technology into the classroom 
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When you develop activities or tasks for students to engage in, how important are the following 
factors? 


Select one response per row 


NOT AT ALL SOMEWHAT VERY 

IMPORTANT IMPORTANT IMPORTANT IMPORTANT 
10 200 30 40 
10 20 30 40 
10 200 30 40 
10 20 30 40 
10 2 30 40 
10 20 30 40 
10 200 30 40 
10 20 30 40 
10 200 30 40 
10 20 30 40 
10 20 30 40 
10 20 30 40 
10 200 30 40 
10 20 30 40 


B5. When you develop student assessments, how important are the following factors? 


Select one response per row 


NOT AT ALL SOMEWHAT VERY 

IMPORTANT IMPORTANT IMPORTANT IMPORTANT 
a. Getting students involved in developing questions and/or a, a wy es 
rubrics 1u 2 3 4u 
b. Ensuring questions require students to refer to text 10 20 30 40 
c. Ensuring selected texts are challenging 10 (oO 30 40 
d. Ensuring higher order thinking 10 20 30 40 
e. Ensuring student creativity 10 |) 3] 4H 
f. Ensuring opportunity for student self-expression 10 20 30 40 


B5g Are there any other factor(s) you think are important when you develop student assessments? 


1 Td Ao pear ere rece mer ere irce Pree errno re etic Cerne errrreceeerrre ern corre Serer eer 1 B5gspec 
OD INO: oe casPel ssdine tes Sate Kota acre cate sedan Aaa aaile Areas ee Bade Ac daae sa dede led ee eth ee eos O B6 
OD. DOME KNOW! chee ecebee celle eed ee accu ude s sedated chev laadivess las ccd cnc peeeutaadteetaad eesd ads cceu adds ates D B6 

NO: RESPONSE wicnneonn asa Ge ae ee eae M_ B6 


B5gspec What other factor(s) do you think are important? 


PO 


GO TO Bdgrate 


B5grate How important do you think these factor(s) are? 


Select one only 


©: \Notat allim portant: 22.3. scesast cece eects eects tends aden eed ae tacee eenaes ahaa 1 
O Somewhat important...............ccececcccecececeeeeeeeneaeeeeeeesececaeceeeeeeesecsecaeeeeeeeeeseesnnieeeeees 2 
CD IMPOMantits 4: eateteerttadeate etdetcee abba abe deee Md ated debate lati a teeta ete adeete lak eat ake 3 
O - Verycimportant...ek is el deer cade a ee ee ie eee de eee ei 4 


CONTINUE TO B6 
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B6. Below are some common approaches to teaching ELA. Please select the one that best describes your own 
approach to instruction. 
Var 
Select one only 
OQ | teach particular books, short stories, essays, and poems that | think 
students should read and then | organize instruction around them, teaching a 
variety of reading skills and strategies as tools for students to understand the 
TOXUS: scdesaiec sedated sees hot nadie asandeaasoevedavesd dessin Seanpasd ngtaccneseda pad toecetnd senapend ane ceu dae eaea dees 1 GO TO B7 
OQ | focus instruction on reading skills and strategies first, and then have students 
apply these skills and strategies to any book, short story, essay, or poem they 
POAC scsicech ixetuctpeavatecceiad noes evasion oe stata eise ecaeatti ein at ealatein eee eaeee nee 2 GOTO B7 
OQ | focus instruction on topics that build students’ content knowledge, selecting 
texts about specific topics, and standards that can be taught through those 


TOXIS:: eeviihteiedd aoe ei eal a ee A A 3 GOTOB7 
QO | focus instruction on developing students reading and writing skills as well as 

developing their abilities to engage in higher-order thinking. ..........:::ceeeeeee GO TO B7 
OP OUI Sis posse Sefs ated seeastt vette vate lah teeatattediedlt candcae telah eh aazecatead erate canacoe aa 4 GOTO B6a 
D), INGE SUPG sss eoiis sae gees seen dea cae ies ested aad tan enavace canna Peleed ace aad eet awe tcneen oe eas 5 GOTOB7 

NO:RESPONSE ra hersececreidtianiss i cob htstiber nate acehttiiad fil et these ends Mie lie M GOTOB7 


B6a. What other approaches to instruction have you used to teach ELA? 


fo 


NO - RESPONSE eiscttnc sis sedncceecedaeuad tdecated ns oak Aviat sidastad tonatnd om eet cdive aad aes M 
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B7. In the past two weeks of reqular ELA instruction, how often did you do the following? 


a. Divided students into groups or teams by readiness or 
ability levels 


b. Set different achievement standards or targets for 
some students 


c. Used various teaching methods to meet students’ 
individual needs 


d. Supplemented the regular course curriculum with 
additional materials for some students 


e. Provided some students with different texts 


f. Provided some students with additional scaffolding or 
support 


g. Paced instruction differently for some students 


Select one response per row 


ONCE OR | ALMOST 
TWICE A EVERY 
DAY EVERYDAY 


NEVER WEEK 
10 20 
iO 20 
10 20 
iO 20 
10 20 
iO 20 
10 20 


B8. In the past two weeks of regular ELA instruction, how often did the following occur? 


a. Students provided feedback on each other's work. 
b. Students worked with other students. 


c. Students asked for more challenging work. 


d. Students checked their own progress against learning 
targets. 


e. Students participated in developing rubrics or evaluation 
criteria 


f. Students gave input in setting the learning targets. 


g. Students shared their work with their peers. 
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Select one response per row 


MORE 
ONCE OR | ALMOST THAN 
TWICE A EVERY ONCE A 

NEVER WEEK DAY EVERYDAY DAY 
10 20 30 40 5] 
10 20 30 40 5O] 
10 20 30 40 5K] 
10 20 30 40 5O 
10 20 30 40 5] 
10 20 30 40 5O 
10 20 30 40 5K] 
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B9. 


B10. 
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How much do you agree or disagree with the following statements about your ELA class(es)? 


Select one response per row 


SOMEWHAT SOMEWHAT 
DISAGREE DISAGREE AGREE AGREE 
| set clear expectations for student behavior. iO 20 30 40] 
| require that students in my classroom follow the rules at all = ~ = = 
times. 1U) 2u 3 4u 
| redirect students back to the topic when they get off-task. | 20 30 40 
| manage my class very well. 10 20 30 4 
. | often acknowledge positive student behavior. iO 20 30 40 
| often emphasize positive character traits and values in the _ _ 
classroom. 1O 20 3L 40 
| encourage a collaborative classroom environment. iO 200 30 40] 
During a typical class period, how often do the following events take time away from instruction? 
Select one response per row 
ONCE MORE 
OR ALMOST THAN 
TWICE A EVERY ONCE A 
NEVER WEEK DAY EVERYDAY DAY 
An individual student or students disrupts class for = “< = = 
less than 5 minutes. iO 20 30 40 sO 
An individual student or students disrupts class for i at oa) = ot 
5 to 10 minutes. 1U 2U 3] 4 5LI 
An individual student or students disrupts class for ms me ag cx a 
more than 10 minutes. 1U 2uU 3L] 4 5LI 
Transitions from one activity to another take more rs -_ _ a _ 
than 5 minutes. 1 2U] 3LU] 4 5LI 
Announcements on the PA system disrupt class es Pe Zz yey = 
for more than 2 minutes. 1L 2uU 3L] 4 5LI 
Noise from outside the classroom disrupts class = = = _ a 
for more than 2 minutes. 1U 2uU 3L 4 5LI 
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C. READING INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICES 


For the next set of questions, please indicate if you have used the following types of texts with your 
students during the past two weeks of reqular instruction and if you have, please enter the number of 
texts used in your classroom and the name of the text you most recently used. 


If you teach more than one grade level of ELA, please think of one grade level when responding to 
this question. 


C1ia1. During the past two weeks of regular instruction, have you used ‘novels’ in your classroom? 


ON GS sein ete ian agi ab a ite gael 1. GOTOC1b1 
> INON ss eis Oe Asap tases Ahi ES aegis a NS is OS Naas ae ee ee oe dae 0 GOTO C1a2 
NO'RESPONS Bosc taster cdact cbacedecuad teecated etiveal Avaiaadete slab des teem reaiee aime calaraaedee M GOTO C1a2 


C1b1. How many novels have you used in the past two weeks of regular instruction? 


ee 


NO-RESPONSE ' sia sceeurated cotdnedh vaca desed nates antes asd asad saaas deine clatabaaestaatdauesannants M GOTO C1c1 


Cic1. What is the name of the novel most recently used in your classroom? 


PT 


NO-RESPONSE i. scsoncistecettcitaid ce. .ae cbs auntat bes da ecttcaviee au cuatattavaateaialabldnaas aerated M 


C1a2. During the past two weeks of regular instruction, have you used ‘novellas’ in your classroom? 


CP ONS on ctec ins sober ladectas aon reuaktees ataacedesobtgasatsscwuawsal cetenaca caftten tgneattacmsnei ena taaaaaa tate 1. GOTO C1b2 
OD INO isos Sach celta te Mare tics sane laee tot nth Sa saestoendanthas abate and se Pena hoan dss danisa eae Mente edinaes 0 GOTO C1a3 
NO-RESPONSE sib. riedbessistesti sss veh sanse betta eebs let abdastis nein techn hat aicbeitiantdoaga abt M GOTO C1a3 


C1b2. How many novellas have you used in the past two weeks of regular instruction? 


a TS 


NO: RESPONSE secescticceiscttcct tac tnceesdstaduncensteetianudicis Medgeenddacedtiad cams badtaceudina seeneaduades M GOTO C1c1 


C1ic2. What is the name of the novella most recently used in your classroom? 


PT 


NO: RESPONSE: 4: seis higges cdadenl aitecis de cadest alia ien byte duties ih Chaise ance det aide M 
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C1a3. During the past two weeks of regular instruction, have you used ‘fictional short stories’ in your classroom? 


Ot NOS sted ali hiv ites hailed acest bilan Mesades tabalded a aeetiet aaddeeab ed er Meeatet 1 GOTO C1b3 
OP INO :itiscccssaasrenantateneatad atesadatacusiatvagn sadndgela tad ite bans acissnacceh vadudgeaind qa ehdutechodvramnantitens 0 GOTO C1a4 
NO RESPONSE iitusicia dati tein hi ietes Wii eta vided ied M GOTO C1a4 


C1b3. How many fictional short stories have you used in the past two weeks of regular instruction? 


NO-RESPONSE ieee iis sot lair Sten sauteed lings didasis hava sana tes caseandad quanvesnsoaud de M GOTO C1c3 


Cic3. What is the name of the fictional short story most recently used in your classroom? 


PO 


NO- RESPONSE ss sit nciicde cesses deeb aaa taas cosstlachcinsttenges Goesiavh ssulentoaanedtsngeaazaed aadidepnaian ge M 


C1ia4. During the past two weeks of reqular instruction, have you used ‘poetry in your classroom? 


OP MGS ieecdestianitelsntiiceuttadanietsdetieut heated vty teens henattabide saeutinnetel vadu neous hedelts baduseeuedaruet ignites 1 GOTO C1b4 
OO OINO Liebe cass petals daca devia i ibe ae nih Se oes Sa ae a die io ahh aka Marae, 0 GOTO C1ad 
NO:RESPONSE vrcseicd cscs scttccss tas dncassaciecstlac seen tian sais iapaseessacseesteadiues bacuugeassta aie eaagades M GOTO C1a5 


C1b4. How many works of poetry have you used in the past two weeks of regular instruction? 


NO- RESPONSE wiicunt tee tinhn i ini ine a aaa M GOTO C1c4 


Cic4. What is the name of the work of poetry most recently used in your classroom? 


NO! RESPONSE ssccsnc tetas Pecbadacadalettgedeahabedeatas t2cetada fadsalaeageaenia tuts sek oPnevada dadagleucden M 
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C1a5. 


C1b5. 


C1c5. 


C1a6. 


C1b6. 


C1c6. 


During the past two weeks of regular instruction, have you used ‘dramas/plays’ in your classroom? 


Ot NGS sve edi alee eerie ea nate a desent bila Mes ades babaldedaneethet bahaveeaab ed are Maeatesh 1 GOTOC1b5 
OP INO :iiis cece saasrenantateeeatad atesadatacusiatvagn sadedgela tad adie dant aeissnacueh vadudgeuaind qitaehdutechederamnaaniteas 0 GOTO C1aé6 
NO RESPONSE titan i. catia heteiivivin hi ietes Wiehe widen end M GOTO C1a6 


How many dramas/plays have you used in the past two weeks of regular instruction? 


NO:RESPONSE ss scceetadck ies cot airs hes ues selec gated Ua daaiies gallus sa aea dic aeandad quanvesn sedis ga M GOTO C1c5 


What is the name of the drama/play most recently used in your classroom? 


PO 


NO-RESPONSE ited cite uside tester sal sue Lctd snares atin set beck sata Ging Gute aniad acento M 


During the past two weeks of regular instruction, have you used ‘biographies/autobiographies’ in your 
classroom? 


60 ey oP pee EPP ORE OODE TE EPO TPE ODE EEE PSCE TPT PODT EE OT POEL EPE OORT SUCHET PPP PODE TR CPPS OTE Or TT Te ORT CET DD 1. GOTO C1b6 
OD) SIN Opa sSevist Aide Sateen dais Saitek 2A Sa atte ta dace ata ind Go Sada Aina daar a aaaseanceavedaadanans 0 GOTO C1a7 
NO-RESPONSE :.b.csasbiceh scents said tebsau res bata bbs aibdt salted tari batten ibe iaaaadoaela seta ata M GOTO C1a7 


How many biographies/autobiographies have you used in the past two weeks of regular instruction? 


sd STO 


NO: RESPONSE wtsiatshsih dace caehiinteee eke haan ied a ataet tie Mista dees ee hi daa shee M GOTO C1c6 


What is the name of the biography/autobiography most recently used in your classroom? 


PO 


NO RESPONSE wisi tnca doce tnaaits hand Bap aadieiid ni aa ear Daas Aad eaencetaataneabasees M 
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C1ia7. During the past two weeks of regular instruction, have you used ‘personal essays’ in your classroom? 


Ot NGS svi dialect eri ite edt nate a dedent bilan Mes ades babalded a neenie bahadeebab edad dhaatest 1 GOTO C1b7 
OP INO :iiiscccssaasrenastateneatad atevsdatacusiatvagn sadndgelatad adie dant acts snaccel vadudgeuaind qitaehdutechederamnanniteas 0 GOTO C1a8 
NO RESPONSE titania. atin hii iets Wii eiad awiedeetit end M GOTO C1a8 


C1b7. How many personal essays have you used in the past two weeks of regular instruction? 


I 


NO:cRESPONSE iced iis cot airs hs ues selec atlentsd le daaiies getleat a aea decd geandad quanvesnsoaud de M GOTO C1c7 


C1ic7. What is the name of the personal essay most recently used in your classroom? 


PO 


NO-RESPONS Beni teadaite arate citah alate heed stares alent ded beck vaste Grad sures apathacdenedi ts bee M 


C1a8. During the past two weeks of regular instruction, have you used ‘memoirs/diaries’ in your classroom? 


Wo MOS viata aa vaceaiauel Soak saatats salle Msaeseehlabel fea autaeh abla dea laieaae aaa de shaeutig taal Seadb da hat aaaogs 1 GOTO C1b8 
DP NO :asistticseiacesensiaptecueaaraeoe tat iccls las ipesascetgdutsananmebaanaecinidesteaesddnagunanaseas badtuecieeneadin sktdcens 0 GOTO C1a9 
NO: RESPONSE 4: sitesi Ages cattle aatects dese bi onar dais avn tated aepain cg heb bebaddesscenieb tants M GOTO C1a9 


C1b8. How many memoirs/diaries have you used in the past two weeks of regular instruction? 


NO RESPONSEsiicuinih. satin hd atin iain neal edged ad ao M GOTO C1c8 


Cic8. What is the name of the memoir/diary most recently used in your classroom? 


PT 


NO: RESPONSE vreeeccticcsiscticcit las inenssdecagunaeuston ban cicus Mudgee dda cadsteadascs saadigedtana iemenanates M 
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C1a9. During the past two weeks of regular instruction, have you used ‘nonfictional short stories’ in your classroom? 


Ot NOS asec desde tastes do eee ia is eee gatas atest sales ecadeh Saalded acegdeh abveehan dtr Meat et 1 GOTO C1b9 
OP INO siistecsianerenastetiesatad ataasdatacsiaavaen sadudgcuatadacte than tagussnnsced vadutgeualta ua ehdutectsdy tages aantteas 0 GOTO C1a10 
NO RESPONSE cai. bated bide ais atid eda avd eit bed M GOTO C1a10 


C1b9. How many nonfictional short stories have you used in the past two weeks of regular instruction? 


NO-RESPONSE Sacettiscnsicothcctthatacted based ia setedigs tdci Mi isewesds tadidtannesbhdad aed hea iacteadvates M GOTO C1c9 


Cic9. What is the name of the nonfictional short story most recently used in your classroom? 


PO 


NO RESPONSE wiicentii dain a aa ae M 


C1a10. During the past two weeks of regular instruction, have you used ‘speeches’ in your classroom? 


Dr MGS ea sticcut itd sgchbaditacuetat decetianiaed iagieobeids tagadenscenbiantigas Mts cote adv nedutcad teen baantectbonstent iba hieds 1 GOTO C1b10 
ONO iii aetna Nadadiay oii Lainie aie ad cevdtientindtiels 0 GOTOC1a11 
NO RESPONSE. ia. Son di a a i a tl M GOTO C1a11 


C1b10. How many speeches have you used in the past two weeks of regular instruction? 


NO: RESPONSE ves icie ei ites iii eatin ae are a cat ie ali een tide M GOTO C1c10 


C1c10. What is the name of the speech most recently used in your classroom? 


Po 


NO-RESPONS Eeitcinits paeiinianl Alvis ide weiner M 
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C1a11. During the past two weeks of regular instruction, have you used articles from magazines, newspapers, 
journals, or the internet in your classroom? 


Oh NGS i ssctcess iantieasaditieveladatetientacts hansiea vats thes labaaeessantecassnnitel vadangeua lade shasteetidytautt iantiead 1 GOTOCt1b11 
© NOuii satin hii iene g dev idendel hate end eave tid deel eda debe 0 GOTO C1a12 
NO RESPONSE whine be ine ie i acai M GOTO C1a12 


C1b11. During the past two weeks of regular instruction, how many articles have you used from 
magazines, newspapers, journals or the internet in the past two weeks of regular instruction? 


a 


NO RESPONSE wwticeii tiie a i La i a ae M GOTO C1c11 


C1c11. What is the name of the magazine, newspaper, journal, or internet article most recently used in your 


classroom? 
NO-RESPONSE 40s ects ae ee eee ie ees ha a ee Sos hee el M 


C1a12. During the past two weeks of regular instruction, have you used ‘textbooks/technical writings’ in your 


classroom? 

CPW OS is aks nto tk eit Sasa Sek pret Bn iede Sol be ake nile Pile sk edie She Rhine ae tos Fe 1 GO TO C1b12 

CO TF) IN [0 Yeap rr ae ee ee ee RA Pl OT PS 0 GO TO C1a13 
NO-RESPONSE wiser beter ae at ee Bek SA eds at ead ta M GOTOC1a13 


C1b12. How many textbooks/technical writings have you used in the past two weeks of regular instruction? 


NO-RESPONSE 2 siccadtids stoleccocnpicavs alent tiedecth Sor getendvauea ses sqdesnfvah dose sdundvaieercs facaside M GOTO C1c12 


C1c12. What is the name of the textbook/technical writings most recently used in your classroom? 


PO 


NO RESPONSE 
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C1a13. 


C1b13. 


C1c13. 


C1a14. 


C1b14. 


C1c14. 


During the past two weeks of regular instruction, have you used ‘reference books (dictionary, thesaurus, 
encyclopedia, atlas)’ in your classroom? 


Oh NGS uisececstiansicl sntitcevslacareetsdetices hanstes sats igeua haaaeenadacacatsnnctel vadungeualaaalts baauveeuadysuuet ianiteas 1 GOTO C1b13 
Oo NO ik ati ieciet dentei a devia died nectar tet ub aia heed deta dada hie 0 GOTO C1a14 
NO: RESPONSE site ea ee ie atl i ai M GOTO C1a14 


How many reference books (dictionary, thesaurus, encyclopedia, atlas) have you used in the past two weeks of 


regular instruction? 


NO RESPONSE .iiinii a dona a eee a i alain M GOTO C1c13 


What is the name of the reference book (dictionary, thesaurus, encyclopedia, atlas) most recently used in your 
classroom? 


PT 


NO:RESPONSEw.cwiittuet ee teeta due ReGen tee M 
During the past two weeks of reqular instruction, have you used any other types of texts in your classroom? 
©. Yes (Please specify) :.2i3-c0uisa cl aid tte haat nonettinel a cediehe aie 1 GO TO C1b14 
Specify 
CD NINO ie cosas cpa ciette deduhazssiadelte gcd coat etade dakd cacti eyide aceitdcneln wea derieides a eencok gaa ieed sete 2 GOTOC2 
NO-RESPONSEw as acceatid iannniahneds td aghast ine vanes M GOTO C2 


How many other types of text have you used in the past two weeks of regular instruction? 


NO RESPONSE vecstctiecsisatiecstias iveaaadstefsetes hoetan tect ids cscubade nedutcad saan bacnageasiea cena icant M GOTO C1c14 


What is the name of the other type of text most recently used in your classroom? 


PO 


NO RESPONSE .itigeitin te nha i i a lee M 
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C2. How many of your students are struggling readers (reads 3 or more years below grade level)? 


Select one only 


OO000 


About one quarter OF I@SS .............ccccceceeeeceeceeeeeeeeeceeaeceeeeeseecaaeaeeeeeeeseteenieeeeeseeeees 
About one quarter to half ..............cccccececseceececeeeeeeeceneaeeeeeeesesecaaeeeeeeeeesecencaeeeeeeeettees 
More thretry bie Wisse css lee rial aces tade Gedeatst ccactaae ena 2A rere deatet cieecsae ene ctelatn taae a teetel toa 
AMOS UE allls sede sieestsies Sac Tas tates Se cze te aa tava adeno e A tat bak aad See evaaday a aa InePvaadaeedaddaaeeraal ee 


GOTO C3 


C2a. For the struggling readers in your class(es), do you use abridged or adapted versions of texts or do 


all students read the same version of the texts? 


a. | use the same unabridged or un-adapted version of a 
text for all students. 


b | use abridged or adapted versions for all students. 


c | use abridged or adapted versions for struggling 
readers. 


d. | adapt or modify text myself for struggling readers. 


SELECT ONE RESPONSE PER ROW 


NEVER OR VERY 
HARDLY OFTEN OR 
EVER SOMETIMES OFTEN ALWAYS 
10 200 30 40] 
10 20 30 40 
10 200 30 40] 
10 20 30 4 


C3. How many texts do you usually use per ELA lesson? 


|__ |__| NUMBER OF TEXTS 


C4. During the past two weeks, about how many pages of text did you have your students read in class? 


Select one only 


OO000 


‘I tO2D' PAGES... Aus ieee adhered atin ad ee ee et 
GLO NOOAGSS ss citccec hes Me eheytsdie caneted ne Deteune ba date ad cv teeta namtied ve dpbeuna Mabe ahd carn Ua evtedid canted 
WMO. 1 "pages ats. vdce ie eel Wy eoaeeiehiey eect anh WN ere edna tea ee ae aes 
VO M020 Pages icc.slabec tei lisdacit iacdaciesad anda dazecaedlaadacia bd igeasde ancuadanaeaeteataeeesagineia dt gees 
More than 20 pages sic... sinccuiseet. divdeetieielh. dandendidieet a daides viel dant dedi 


C5. During the past two weeks, about how much time did your students spend reading independently in 
class (total time spent across the past ten days of regular instruction)? 


Select one only 


OO000 
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Less:than.a. half NOUr sis ei434.. ss ieee hac ahha heehee de eh ints state dia be vbivven nieve 
Between half an hour And An NOUr ............ccccccceccscececeeeeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeseseseeeeees 
CONES: totWONOUMS 322.2: e20 od Coeds sxe aceasta Ccees ddeavscaadsice ota dubecestetdeuts ddeeves saan sdeitedsSaceceass 
More than:2 NOUISs iste: nieesiee sn Bien AR eee 


C6. During the past two weeks, about how many pages of text did you have your students read when not 
in school (total time spent across the past two weeks)? 


Select one only 


OQ» 40:5 pages: siiewiiivnis. aed ind a ewiedeela ead ied ev ieee aa ates. 1 
© 610-10 0ageS aisle el eee ee le eae eee eee lee 2 
1110: 1S Pages ccists ie es Saad, atleast ae ee aa is es 3 
OP 1610: 20 Pag eS air sessarissett ahicaetetialebtdeaalatnstldltdanesadsatebedabielnsst caNaac Mascots 4 
QO More than 20 pages. ..........ccccccecceeeseccneeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeeseeaaeeeeeeueeesecaeneeeeesneaeeeeseeaees 5 


C7. During the past two weeks, about how much time, in total, did your students spend reading 
independently when not in school (total time spent across the past two weeks)? 


Select one only 


Os INOS: cacvic sf kseoes ta cachet twebortuseths tai one ct saunets abot htevie iSvseen. te achat ewe bentaseshats weer ae hed 1 
@ “Less thane ihalPHOuk sesecicescccckes ccctetdgsecciedeco hl decncte cectncs eres sntencdates siddsactelegaccnetagaect 2 
QO Between half an hour and An NOU .......... cc ceeeeeseseeesesssesesesesssessseseseseeessseseseseseeeeeees 3 
G One tOAWO! NOUNS hase nidedccts beset te aedo cede se chthedetes Lids sucwmiencaed eedeaecuedad ate sdedacutiencactesdeetes 4 
© ‘More than: 2:hours:.is.2.ct5. tira tint he cteiinnnia cette he eietaiteerda dc atad eeeel 5 
O= DON'CKROW2iiecciie echt Oe eis ee vai ee Ae d 


C8. During the past two weeks, how often did students do the following tasks (total time spent across the 
past ten days of regular instruction)?? 


SELECT ONE RESPONSE PER ROW 


MORE 
ONCE OR | ALMOST THAN 
TWICE A EVERY ONCE A 
NEVER WEEK DAY EVERYDAY DAY 
a. Read required materials {a |) 30 40 5 
b. Read materials of their own choosing 10 20 30 40 sO 
c. Discuss texts they have read with partners or a small re 
group of students i/o a |) 30 40 5 
d. Write about texts they have read 10 20 30 40 sO 


e. Produce extended writing by incorporating key details from 
texts they have read (jo a |) 30 40 sO 


f. | Share their ideas about and/or understanding of the texts 
they read with the whole class 10 20 30 40 5] 
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C9. 


a Fy 


9° 


Determine central idea(s) or theme(s) of the text 

Determine the author's point of view or purpose 

Cite textual evidence to support analysis of the text 

Critique or evaluate arguments and specific claims in context 


Analyze individuals, events and ideas in the text (e.g., how they 
are introduced, how they interact with each other, how text 
makes connections/distinctions among them) 


Summarize the text 
Determine meaning of words and phrases in context 


Analyze the structure of sentences, paragraphs and major 
sections of texts 


Locate or recall information to answer questions to 
demonstrate understanding of the text 


Integrate or interpret information across sections of the text 


Integrate or compare and contrast information in different 
media or formats 


Analyze differences and similarities in perspectives between 
multiple texts on the same topic 


Relate the work, its characters, and/or its themes to their own 
lives 


Relate the story or literary work, its characters, and/or its 
themes to something they have read before 
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How often do you focus on the following processes when students read texts in class? 


SELECT ONE RESPONSE PER ROW 


NEVER OR 
HARDLY 
EVER 


VERY 
OFTEN OR 
ALWAYS 


C10. 


a Fy 


2 


During a typical week, how often do you engage in the following activities? 


Ask students to read aloud 
Ask students to read silently 
Ask students to read in pairs or in small groups 


Give students time to read books they have 
chosen themselves 


Ask students to talk with each other about what 
they have read 


Ask students to write about something they have 
read 


Ask students to work in a reading notebook or on 
a_ skills worksheet, note catcher or graphic 
organizer 


Ask students to do a group activity or project about 
what they have read 


Ask students to discuss different interpretations of 
what they have read 


Ask students to explain or support their 
understanding of what they have read 


Watch movies, videos, television shows; or listen 
to music 


Help students understand new words 


Ask students to make predictions about what they 
read as they are reading 


Ask students to make generalizations and draw 
inferences based on what they have read 


Ask students to describe the style or structure of 
the text they have read 


Ask students to grapple with difficult text on their 
own 
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SELECT ONE RESPONSE PER ROW 


MORE 

ONCE OR THAN 

TWICE A ALMOST ONCE A 

NEVER WEEK EVERY DAY | EVERYDAY DAY 
10 200 30 40 50 
10 20 30 40 50 
10 200 30 40 50 
10 20 30 40 50 
10 200 30 40 5 
10 20 30 40 50 
10 200 30 40 50 
10 20 30 40 50 
10 20 30 40 50 
10 20 30 40 50 
10 20 30 40 50 
10 20 30 40 50 
10 20 30 40 50 
10 20 30 40 50 
10 200 30 40 5] 
10 20 30 40 50 
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C11. Inthe past two weeks, how often did you do each of the following? 


SELECT ONE RESPONSE PER ROW 


MORE 
ONCE OR | ALMOST THAN 
TWICE A EVERY ONCE A 
NEVER WEEK DAY EVERYDAY DAY 
a. Provided direct instruction in overall reading strategies = =) 
and/or strategies specific to reading fiction or non-fiction 10 20 30 40 sO 
b. Modeled for students overall reading strategies and/or ze an 
strategies specific to reading fiction or non-fiction 10 20 sel 4 su 
c. Provided opportunities for students to practice overall 
reading strategies and/or strategies specific to reading ier fn 
fiction or non-fiction 10 20 30 40 sO 
d. Provided feedback to students on their use of overall 
reading strategies and/or strategies specific to reading =: _ 
fiction or non-fiction 10 20 30 ra sO 
e. Asked students to relate what they read to their own ah ba 
experience or to something they have learned before 1O 20 30 40 sO 
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D. WRITING INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICES 


This section collects information about your writing instruction practices such as: grading/evaluating student 
writing, instructional techniques for writing, writing purposes and writing assignments. 


D1. When you provide students with feedback on their writing, how important are the following? 


SELECT ONE RESPONSE PER ROW 


NOT AT ALL SOMEWHAT VERY 
IMPORTANT IMPORTANT IMPORTANT IMPORTANT 


a. Development of ideas and use of evidence to support 
ideas 10 20 30 40 


b. Organization of ideas 10 20 30 ram 


c. Effective use of language (e.g., sentence variety, word 
choice, tone) 10 20 30 40 


d. Mechanics (e.g., spelling, capitalization, punctuation, 
grammar) and conventions, paragraphing, using 
appropriate formats, such as subheadings and 


quotations 10 20 30 4 
e. For text-based writing, the accuracy or appropriateness ee oe as 
of their references to texts 1O 2U) 3U 4 
f. Quality of thinking 10 20 30 40 
g. Demonstration of content knowledge or understanding Alla Sil el ala 
of text LJ LI LI 
D2. When grading or evaluating your students’ writing, how important is each of the following? 


SELECT ONE RESPONSE PER ROW 


NOT AT ALL SOMEWHAT VERY 
IMPORTANT IMPORTANT IMPORTANT IMPORTANT 


a. Development of ideas and use of evidence to support 
ideas 1O 2\C) 30 40] 


b. Organization of ideas 10 20 30 40 


c. Effective use of language (e.g., sentence variety, word 
choice, tone) 1O a\0) 30 4 


d. Mechanics (e.g., spelling, capitalization, punctuation, 
grammar) and conventions, paragraphing, using 
appropriate formats, such as subheadings and 


quotations) 1O 20 30 ra 
e. For text-based writing, the accuracy or appropriateness 

of their references to texts 1O 20 30 4 
f. Quality of thinking 1O 20 30 ra 
g. Demonstration of content knowledge or understanding Ais i Sia Ae 


of text 
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D3. 


D4. 


How often do you ask your students to do the following when you ask them to write about 


something? 


Plan their writing 

Analyze strong writing models and mentor texts 
Create criteria to evaluate their writing 

Provide critiques to peers 

Define their purpose and audience 

Make a formal outline before they write 

Write more than one draft of a paper 

Use a dictionary, thesaurus or encyclopedia 


Check for proper spelling, grammar, and punctuation 
themselves 


Use of a peer review protocol 
Assess their own writing by using a specific rubric 
Assess the writing of other students by using rubrics 


Present or share their writing to the whole class or others 
outside the class 


Write for social networking, blogs or wikis 


Write citing evidence or information from a text they have 
read 


Create videos or webcasts 


SELECT ONE RESPONSE PER ROW 


NEVER OR 

HARDLY VERY OFTEN 
EVER SOMETIMES OFTEN OR ALWAYS 
1a 20 30 40 
10 20 30 40 
1a |) 30 40 
10 20 30 40 
{a | Ca 30 40 
10 20 30 40 
7a 20 30 40 
10 20 3 40 
1a 20 30 40 
10 2 30 40 
1a 20 30 40 
10 20 30 40 
1a =|) 30 40 
10 20 30 40 
10 20 30 40 
10 20 30 40 


In the past two weeks of regular instruction, how often did you ask your students to write for each of 


the following purposes? 


To inform (e.g., provide information about a topic or 
steps in a process) 


To argue or present an opinion (e.g., to support a claim 
with evidence from sources) 


To convey experience in narrative form (write about 
personal or imagined experiences) 
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SELECT ONE RESPONSE PER ROW 


MORE 
ONCE OR ALMOST THAN 
TWICE A EVERY ONCE A 

NEVER WEEK DAY EVERYDAY DAY 
10 20 30 40 40 
iO 20 30 4 40 
10 20 30 40 40 
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D5. 


> ioe = 


In the past two weeks of regular instruction, how often did you ask your students to write the 


following? 


Short responses to questions or note-taking, where students 
copy or record information 


Short responses to questions, such as “think tasks” or other 
tasks that promote students’ thinking 


Thinking task, such as graphic organizers, that capture students’ 
thoughts on the text and relevant evidence 


Writing that cites evidence or information from a text they have 
read 


Journal entries 

Letters 

Speeches 

Narratives (non-fiction) 

Multi-step instructions or explanations of how to perform a task 
Fictional stories 

Poems 

Book reviews 

Literature reviews 

Literary analysis essays 

Personal essays 

Informational essays 

Position papers or persuasive essays 
Argumentative essays 


On-demand responses to writing prompts 
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SELECT ONE RESPONSE PER ROW 


NEVER 


ONCE 
A 
WEEK 


2T04 
TIMES A 
WEEK 


ALMOST 
EVERY 
DAY 


200 
20 


200 


O 
200 


Np 
O 


Np 
O 


D6. In the past two weeks, how often did you ask your students to write for each of the following 


audiences? 
SELECT ONE RESPONSE PER ROW 
2T04 
ONCE A TIMES A ALMOST 
NEVER WEEK WEEK EVERY DAY 
a. Family members vo Pill aD alo 
b. School officials 10 oO 30 40 
c. Teacher il = {ol al alll 
d. Other Students 10 oO 30 Pain| 
e. Community members alo oO 30 40 
f. Community organizations, government officials, or businesses 10 oO 30 EI 
D6g. Inthe past two weeks, were there any other audiences you asked your students to write for? 
Or MOS Me acvicteicatesrsadeate le tens ectaiesettagnean athlete tate hice tee Ohana tea Saat seca doen 1 GO TO D6gspec 
ONG ses cctitt etic te iets at eet sas eae eat Ree Sil EM ae std i sedi set ican ad 0 GOTOEL TPP CHECK 
Oe DOM EKMOWs cercccceseu os Geneve Sasi canes das eslekscetewtecbesldshcddasescasetuautadeewbyl cbetisaddeseshcatenes 0 GOTO EL TPP CHECK 
NO -RESPONSE2s. neh wneiiarhnddivibion einai arial M GOTO EL TPP CHECK 


D6gspec For what other audiences did you ask your students to write? 


ALLOW 280 


D6grate In the past two weeks, how often did you ask your students to write for these other audiences? 


Select one only 


Deo NOVEM sc decteeagend ntact: sededent sbiueets see deubisabocts sace dent bedecte ea den ditedeets decedeetsbectete secdedentisete 1 
OQ ONGC a WEEK. 2scccctteds Meccdetactecedacmecdecechchedetes Lids suemiencaed eedeeuenetes eteetedveucutiencactesdeades 2 
QO Two or four timeS & WGK 20.0.0... cceeseseseseessesesesssssessseecsseseseeseeeeseseeeseessseeseseeeeseeees 3 
O Almost every day 3.0)... i lee ele eael acii leeeec da a den i 4 


EL TPP CHECK: IF YOUR SCHOOL IS NOT PARTICIPATING IN EL TPP, GO TO SECTION F ON PAGE 29. 
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E. EL EDUCATION PROFESSIONAL DEVELOP MENT 


This section collects information about your experiences with EL Education coaches, EL Education institutes 
and EL Education web supports, including Professional Learning Packs and webinars. 


E1. Since [REFERENCE DATE], have you met with an EL Education coach in a small group or individually, 
in person or through online video coaching? 


CD NOS San teetatadaetls sat al ots thea ied adaust ode oss ete libe aha ses vind sa. ts tales Ana iee etaass 28d 1 

Os INO wis ehh act See th inka aes ee ea a ees lela aie Nas Se 0 GOTOES5 

©. DOMUKNOW tht de tet henisen en Aidt ee a ee ee eA 0 GOTOE 
NO-RESPONSE “ss techie. aioe ewe diene Oeste aires M GOTOES 


E2. Since [REFERENCE DATE], how many times have you met with an EL Education coach either in- 
person or through online video coaching? Do not include any scheduled meetings that have not yet 
occurred. 


Select one only 


Di AAG: ZIM OS? aesctediore tse et Lidea sett ie ged ohesbdgencheda nt Udeaachetenatel eebiduenttadenteel genetecansdctes tease 1 
Do Sa DiAMIMOS see sh cie sien seen deutaes tabds Rave eeseuc ted occaaeezden Sill eee actedtdiedaoess eendertaall eaters teeen es 2 
O26 to TO tIMES 2d eee ca a we este a een ese eee eo 3 
©: TVOr:more timMes wt. eset ered aes A Potten Lee ted. Settee! ered aes ace 4 


E2a. Since [REFERENCE DATE], how many times have you met in-person with an EL Education coach? Do 
not include any scheduled meetings that have not yet occurred. 


Select one only 


OQ” TAO DIMES. ite sects enceestarethc hak ene. tusicncts een ensth Geka fo Siiges tu acmet neeestdiema th athene duties 1 
CD, BHD MUM SS. Foe. edocs fe case senate sad dace cred ep heieess ofa nev ah edad wees acide leudeos seneee iawn eaten 2 
O<GtO10 TIMES ete etocis vaca den sh ects ctseden Lbs se dedeutshegocts ccedend tet eee ededentik oe ede telot 3 
De STA OMMOPLE TIMES sesctedects ccccdcetesd beac eedeayceledadte tes tcueseacaes weds doer edtenserductesateaes sebeaten 4 


E2b. Since [REFERENCE DATE], how many times have you had an online video meeting with an EL 
Education coach? Do not include any scheduled meetings that have not yet occurred. 


Select one only 


Cs “T.tOn2 TIMES 3 Seite ond cota ae eh ee ae eet as Cee os 1 
©) 23D TIM OS servicer feet det hehe aren eon eden Pe tae esi eto ho aeons Altes 2 
CD: 16st 1O MIMES: 2. 22h red eactes ad erick oc feaeeude) vies a nceet ceed each sedesetedetenie hited enctet detec sedeneteaten ds 3 
OITA OFIMOS AIMS sek ces vee ose betethd ss cevens techs ete sea wnpetiseved soe ocs dutivectaeta webs idiethdeitiieee dust 4 


E3. Thinking about your meetings with your coach since [REFERENCE DATE], about how long is a typical 
meeting with your EL Education coach? 


Select one only 
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E3a. 


E3b. 


E3c. 


E4a1. 


E4b1. 


E4a2. 


©- (bess *than’ Wi NOUM ss cseecbcteceticcsaeieccsaecdentsekvenst hitaulas Sicevstusdaeettetent atesebdcioienenseien 1 
© “Fto: less:than'3-NOUrS si ciceicccs ob ecdekd dacs adee teh be tdets iad doedecegaecbeacdiee idddeede dl elendatedt 2 
©. "3. OF MOLE NOUPS ieee a. fect easioeds ivedess tall ea dade elated Latellehs aehethidees nent t ce 3 


In total, about how many hours have you worked with your EL Education coach since [REFERENCE 
DATE]? Your best estimate is fine. 


| NUMBER OF HOURS MET WITH EL EDUCATION COACH SINCE [REFERENCE DATE] 


In total, about how many hours did you meet in-person with your EL Education coach since 
[REFERENCE DATE]? Your best estimate is fine. 


|__|___|__| NUMBER OF HOURS MET IN-PERSON WITH EL EDUCATION COACH SINCE [REFERENCE DATE] 


In total, about how many hours did you participate in online video meetings with your EL Education 
coach since [REFERENCE DATE]? Your best estimate is fine. 


|__|__|__| NUMBER OF HOURS MET ONLINE MEETINGS WITH EL EDUCATION COACH SINCE [REFERENCE DATE] 


Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in an in-person coaching meeting that covered the topic of 
“implementing a Common Core-aligned curriculum?” 


OO NGS os cdectint davis cdaliiea seats uantoovanee qedtvon Mata stastvts gab Anatiel odvvdaa Au naeddsbe at Aasg tad pated 1. GOTO E4b1 
OD) NOs ounce iis hese eal tie See Sas aes aes Sl aa Se Na i eS a cae 0 GOTO E4a2 
NO“-RESPONS Bissccrnctcs etal ectiane sedagtl doeus hos dena pual 2otha uaa dadagted tevaatotemareaietAuatin dolesadears M GOTO E4a2 


How useful to you was the in-person coaching on “implementing a Common Core-aligned curriculum?” 


Select one only 


©. Not at-all USetullssnivtcrci stevie 2. dated baad ho. vette eed do 1 
O* Somewhat USetully..sss3 54. ssngerce tins oleate ge tenance ra tedden. nde cies 2 
D> WS OTUN  sacica ers Sass Peters yee cats dace tens seagesiess co idesuy ceteris one casaybacenadh ce tenusecaetevaaneed cxateshd 3 
DP MOLY USOT cis sobs hess sadecersadeteeia ces chet tads tecuaaddcees ads tececen siete believe badecente ds ceetdcpanemcancheds 4 


Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in an in-person coaching meeting that covered the topic of 
“engaging students in discussion and thinking protocols?” 


CD OM CS osste sh ccd aetna Sane Asa dathe Meanie A ed eens aa Acts athena Gace BoM aa daad de Sauedh ces adeeAcaatedaadiean 1. GOTO E4b2 
CD OTIN Ouse bceubit asians teeta ebaa dean bas tai dines busta nuts ei vete hdranbane Matas tahoe bari heta thn aeeebeeanie Ses 0 GOTO E4a3 
NO RESPONSE Ges sctscteiiaciccst iasdvcavsasieestlideveetiatsacas Md iseavsdstdgatlanesotaavecention auasitiveds M GOTO E4a3 
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E4b2. How useful to you was the in-person coaching on “engaging students in discussion and thinking protocols?” 


Select one only 


Q..Notatiall US@TUM ci. Sec: evevsazste dl cccaeets aleve Actecterseenetya tcc ciepdcadene dcaeceereseaety dhasdevetheal ens 1 
OF“ SOMOwMat- USO wsecesccteiccy secs tac egei edd. seeucebeete add seea lee cctentds cneudden cede aces ieetacdecgeiaads neh 2 
©. Useful sci. fsnt cei an Ae A ee 3 
Or “MOF USOTUN is chee asain alent tna set adaadae aces ade adddbteesaced edad aa sad ealeeaataeeacawacee ean 4 


E4a3. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in an in-person coaching meeting that covered the topic of 
“helping students read complex text through close reading and other strategies?” 


De NOS ctaseticrtiicens wus ortataenesiureiatiatd tee atte nute talent htracnee ta aarti att eagres asae teen ete 1. GOTO E4b3 
PING wclavccestiacsschbitpnc colic sive sidticcts Mas beoavtdd iadatiananeet da nacas ins ineteacg teduesabtiaeianacestlagsneas sdtactas 0 GOTO E4a4 
NO: RESPONSE tsietiiet hc nia alee ateea aie eedt tiling ub leenaaeai ates M GOTO E4a4 


E4b3. How useful to you was the in-person coaching on “helping students read complex text through close reading 
and other strategies?” 


Select one only 


©». INOt-atall USCTUL ::xis.scie citi ati et oe ae edd eed ies 1 
O° Somewhat:usetull sseccie sesh is ceredeestessevvden ees dands Seal cebeddea asl es seentees lend See cardeeea tants 2 
> We ful sisecesietis.dcavicticeviel dicount tie aoa ee dette deed deed dedi 3 
O} “MOF USOTUL 535. Aer ties a cineva eerie ik Ae caati haa cenaeacenaieiye-ted Apaun a thaceceheeaentbeedeceainy 4 


E4a4. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in an in-person coaching meeting that covered the topic of 
“helping students select and provide evidence for their thinking?” 


©. NOS. natinianiuaninnial. eae dd ale baled akan a 1. GOTO E4b4 
> (NO baci ena aa ie ie ind an eee el 0 GOTO E4a5 
NO-RESPONSE siccisiuss fee cos aes Sis cach ad vealed a Saeed padi aa la teas aaah Gaietandet dagen M GOTO E4a5 


E4b4. How useful to you was the in-person coaching on “helping students select and provide evidence for their 
thinking?” 


Select one only 


QO Not-at-all usetulls. secret set eee. davies ee ee ti ea ea 1 
O° Somewhat US ets s..2) 5 csneviececins eet Races ti tae nears eevee Apes caa etneeneeeia eee 2 
O)> USOT feed. ca cans acter Dedeaesluneue seadens vaaneste AS cae pes cantved Deedee ade estih eadegescazeieear tees Zeateges 3 
OD! SVOPYsUSOPUL gai atitcenitadcote tedetcee nahn ab Mees tha tes debeets laksa va Bideee had cots te dudeeldd dads abiieds 4 
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E4a5. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in an in-person coaching meeting that covered the topic of 
“helping students learn vocabulary?” 


OQ NGS sateccsseiansies sats tieraladntetsantacts hansien vate lgevshadattassawtacuaactitelvadutgeuahadast shasteetaimadietantiead 1 GOTO E4b5 
© (NOuii. sais hii iene g ev ideas lative anid dinar aia dente 0 GOTO E4a6 
NO’ RESPONSE anit ee ee ie ca M GOTO E4a6 


E4b5. How useful to you was the in-person coaching on “helping students learn vocabulary?” 


Select one only 


© Not atralll Pus etulll jccss ese ces iens. sess cetedees cesses vcen tees ien ht seas te bteeacedl tesa uctees dead eas eee dda lacey 1 
QO. Somewhat: USetul ess: 2.cc0i seceed ececian ia. Leviedateveel ddevd decid ld. vved dene laeeeed cca cares 2 
Ds WS OTUs scsi soft ae asa ten a ea a en a hee i aS ls eee les 3 
OD, SM OPY USOT ers. ccsedts Disa geccacasieavacc 0s seanes feces teil canetecaee taps vaaseyv Alea teh eater vsaaterv dated. 4 


E4a6. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in an in-person coaching meeting that covered the topic of 
“engaging students in the analysis of models of writing?” 


DMCS as fos aes Sek sk a Sia ac anda Laie Maes Boks aac e aa aaaat dag 1 GOTO E4b6 
ING Sctsk seas chalsede stat teste Gon seeab thn bebe sede stad teevate ten areal eR Giacessbaan dadeatan taneeta eee ue tdlieaaa Seas 0 GOTO E4a7 
NO: RESPONSE isc herisaiare dian sateve Moca ster saad tant dv evnaasne cette om cha anet aatidand Boe M GOTO E4a7 


E4b6. How useful to you was the in-person coaching on “engaging students in the analysis of models of writing?” 


Select one only 


© (Not at/all usefull sinc. ence eis area tees eo ented soared a ntieetions 1 

OQ Somewhat Useful ..............c.cccccecececcccceceeeeeeeeeaeeeceeeeeeeeeaeaeeeceeeseseenaeeeseeeseeeeneneeeeees 2 

Ce US PU cated ssa St te teas sae Sekt a pid wala Pa id wat ae id a he ta cde maak Sols eit ad ake ot 3 

D> Mery USeTul siocicss cc eaves te, Sees ses cetetees ooh tee cutee Sead ee cate eeads dl teas duet Sead ac cen eet 4 E4a7 
Seed Panu na un Suidue sg du huags x Cv Cau duwu naa dau ain leas ba neue du Gace dun cu dustedagisinlntoacuaesisusegdvesseesastaussecieds Since 


[REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in an in-person coaching meeting that 
covered the topic of “using curriculum-based and other data to drive instruction 
(student’s writing and assessments)?” 


CONS oo oes ane sudeolad toecetnd Gea teeakecesaraa dedagtal teevatelauaeell ANS uc cet saan Mada gae toes ads ask ait ada sit 1. GOTO E4b7 
Do INO ric estatund ties vated dus dae Disanlevnsvaua airs avn falas savant aaainiay dveuadniab isons diaeadbaraannoanireaadviat 0 GOTO E4a8 
NO-RESPONSE ihtsenecieittectist tines dt btratieei lula ttes ke tenaid db ativertatai aie M GOTO E4a8 


E4b7. How useful to you was the in-person coaching on “using curriculum-based and other data to drive instruction 
(student’s writing and assessments)?” 


Select one only 


OP Not.atiallusetulie: s costs aisles teases edaveed casacalnadsnaat eased adiveed asiednaledbtana eet 1 
O° Somewhat USetull ..<::.ceie shee hate atid aed te eee ped seal deena pee hea aai 2 
WD “SW SOTU aie cituate suse weertens tanh 04s settee tall ae vavotie, Sah set Arima te dl se catia tanh staal aah ae 3 
©. Very usetul fais. ivietite lid a vita dee etd. vetted ede 4 
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E4a8. 


E4b8. 


E4a9. 


E4b9. 


E4a10. 


E4b10. 


Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in an in-person coaching meeting that covered the topic of 
“developing writing from sources?” 


Dl MGS a isctecstinntieasste tie Mdatesiapticts iansten sated gous hadattes antacuaactsteleadateesahadat saaureckidy tenth inatiead 1 GOTO E4b8 
© INOui is hina hii iain daha ited hatred intuit dee 0 GOTO E4a9 
NO: RESPONSE ict ei ee ia i aed M GOTO E4a9 


How useful to you was the in-person coaching on “developing writing from sources?” 


Select one only 


© Not atrall bus etulll sscssceszce tens. sess cebedees cesses vcey tees tend seas ten teeacedl tesa cecteen teed ean catedeed tad tee 1 
QO. Somewhat: USetul sss: 2.ccei secoeed ecccvani a. Lvviedateveel dddevd becca. vved dence ld eevd deen dae 2 
OD) WSO: fics ofeach aa cance a eae a en ee A aS acts ade ae 3 
OD), TM OPY USOT irs. ccsesidts Dice gcacasiveuacc subs saanesdhvde stage anette Acces cepa yaanesealea teu seatavvaatere ated egid 4 


Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in an in-person coaching meeting that covered the topic of 
“supporting English Language Learners?” 


DMCS es sas ia Stee se sk sail tk ela Sin sala naa datlerdad as euee aula sOh Saga sSnag cates anundad aaavet 1. GOTO E4b9 
ING ctsk seas chaste stat toeuctae Gn seeab thn baha sede stad teavate ten areal AR Gia cesebaaa dadeaten taneata eee uae talieaaa Seas 0 GOTO E4a10 
NO: RESPONSE isc. uerisaiares inet dative Meee ster saad tease dv evnadene tte meas eaneeA aati Bae M GOTO E4a10 


How useful to you was the in-person coaching on “supporting English Language Learners?” 


Select one only 


©? Not-atiall US@fU site cine en Le ade el i ene ade weeded 1 
O -Somewhat USerull fa:5: 5 isseztcvssces pdavdae eedasacceadacebtevsacee ndiyeds Aca sod ealaeeat na ei niaseaties 2 
© Tid Wf =) (0) preeeeeeeetre ereere er eT oPe err eee CRT Torr Er oree Cre eCeerre eee rep ree rrp eer err rer ere reser aren 3 
(D* WORYUSETUL sicvste) sevacect ce ei tal sen catteeade teas deities aed oe teatevade Hh eau dura eat Oded Bek eae 4 


Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in an in-person coaching meeting that covered the topic of 
“supporting Special Education Students?” 


CD NOS dase r tits are not tant esdreiattatd desde Ronit t tin east teahantt tas tttruta emai en at hardin thd 1 GOTO E4b10 
DTT IN Ofte Sarees doles tea ate hs Sedtinw oa antes dasa fucueanatetie at, ada nae dors fine snanaue tnieagtitee tae eadeemar, totes 0 GOTO E4a11 
NO: RESPONSE vs sacsinih oes tlie ahah haiees aesdend lee aiasgdnbehleeeety atta M GOTO E4a11 


How useful to you was the in-person coaching on “supporting Special Education Students?” 


Select one only 


OF Notatiall USOTU iis. 2aceglaetvedcee segs ceac are cule dene ec kate Jen cegs taser vel Dadegeseazene ease deggeacatys 1 
OP SOmOwhat USOT xi sidccts sd cotccie tes sies sabe theeted oh tads recacenscetaeotgescbad cots tdcptecuacentietsetoades 2 
© Useful! siudali ea San i eee ca en ee a ei 3 
Oo Very usetl an cawdni ian Le A 4 
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E4a11. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in an in-person coaching meeting that covered the topic of 
“using learning targets?” 


OD MGS i sactcest inntieaxstetierehadatesiasticts iansies sated gens hadateslantacuaactsteleadutgesahidat phasteekidytaatt inatiead 1 GOTO E4b11 
© NOui is thins baa ieee died ited hatuvinanivadaudi id ainietun aaah eda doe 0 GOTO E4a12 
NO’ RESPONSE kite ee ie ia M GOTO E4a12 


E4b11. How useful to you was the in-person coaching on “using learning targets?” 


Select one only 


© Not atrall Pus etulll j cess ese ces tens. cess cet edees cesses vcen tees ien ht seas te teeacedl tesa uctees taal gead eee dda tacetey 1 
QO. Somewhat: USetul ess: 2.cc0i seceed ecectan ia. Leviedateveel ddevd decid id. vved ewes lose cca aecares 2 
OD) WOSOTUN sfc aoa as aa cence et a a en ee ia ls ole les 3 
OO) MOPY: USOT sizccasssie cs citens soaaavesacce tags yeas asiycilecdess so anesdsceedepayaacaedacecdenssecaetessaneny deaeed aad 4 


E4a12. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in an in-person coaching meeting that covered the topic of 
“using formative assessment strategies?” 


CDE PVCS cated ica nucle aes h Sa ates aatte tia Sab atna nadie tea dtu cites aaasteear athe paste aan aduaeaa tenes taauiidbear ata 1. GOTO E4b12 
Ds INO sa hies evi adeata tacts sade cee bh ieee eatadead telsais wacuheniahadeeas neadets abel dees snegiat aanteehlabaveaaiaeageys 0 GOTO EF4a13 
NO RESPONSE wan aia ane a ie M GOTO E4a13 


E4b12. How useful to you was the in-person coaching on “using formative assessment strategies?” 


Select one only 


©». INOt-atall USCTUL. :xis.scie cite ati et ae aaa ead eg as 1 
O° Somewhat:usetull sseccie sesh is ceredeestessevvden ees dands Seal cebeddea asl es seentees lend See cardeeea tants 2 
> WS ful setseccsictis. feuvicticeviet dlceud cea a dened tie oe teed a dette deed deeded 3 
O> ‘Wry USOTUN: ass3. ei Aateetieia a tavicceninideet hesaceedh hae tenestccenith Getta ca disses tien ntneeaccnniaey 4 


E4a13. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in an in-person coaching meeting that covered the topic of 
“supporting students in tracking their learning and setting goals?” 


©: NOS naling annie ced alii al adda nn a 1. GOTO E4b13 
> NO bch ena aaa iii ied an ieee el 0 GOTO E4a14 
NO-RESPONSE 2isccsiuss fee cos alias Sia cota hs eanliadaa Le avis adiaiaa ade teed aauth Gammandea decent M GOTO E4a14 


E4b13. How useful to you was the in-person coaching on “supporting students in tracking their learning and setting 
goals?” 


Select one only 


Ow Not-at-all usetulls. si.c2ces set eee. davies a ee ati ed ed 1 
O° Somewhat US etliss 5.2.5 csneviocecies eet Races th tae nesses ceived Apes dice etnevneeeiea edad 2 
O)> USOT feed. ca cans acter Dedeaesluneue seadens vaaneste AS cae pes cantved Deedee ade estih eadegescazeieear tees Zeateges 3 
OD! SVOPYsUSOPUL gai atitcenitadcote tedetcee nahn ab Mees tha tes debeets laksa va Bideee had cots te dudeeldd dads abiieds 4 
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E4a14. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in an in-person coaching meeting that covered the topic of 
“providing peer critique and other feedback?” 


NGS satescess antici sate tievsladatesiastects ianstes vats dees tabantessautecassnnetelvada neous lade shantestaseednetantiead 1 GOTO E4b14 
©: NOMA nn itn hid ind ii iad hts caved deed aa del 0 GOTO E4a15 
NO. RESPONSE wich te a ae ier Ai ele eee nate oan M GOTO E4a15 


E4b14. How useful to you was the in-person coaching on “providing peer critique and other feedback?” 


Select one only 


© Not atralll Pus etulll jccss ese ces iens. sess cetedees cesses vcen tees ien ht seas te bteeacedl tesa uctees dead eas eee dda lacey 1 
QO. Somewhat: USetul ess: 2.cc0i seceed ececian ia. Leviedateveel ddevd decid ld. vved dene laeeeed cca cares 2 
Ds WSO tuls fics sofia sa as tans et ae ae ee i aS ls ade les 3 
OO) SM OPY USETUT re. cacsesi ts Digeseeecasieavacc subs sacnesshederteplcanete Acne dupa saan esa lactepuyentarecaterehacee gid 4 


E4a15. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in an in-person coaching meeting that covered the topic of 
“teachers and students co-constructing criteria for success (academic and behavioral)?” 


DMCS is sos ae Sek Sk eS ia a eds ie ee Sh ata andandat casual 1. GOTO E4b15 
ING Setshsdeas caacedestat toectae Gn eeeab thn beba sede stad teeta ten areal AR Giacee ines dada aten tensa dea ee odessa Sets 0 GOTO E4a16 
NO: RESPONSE isc erisaiaeek.iicnees tative see ster aaay's toed eeanadine ita dass ates aaa idadd Bae M GOTO E4a16 


E4b15. How useful to you was the in-person coaching on “teachers and students co-constructing criteria for success 
(academic and behavioral)?” 


Select one only 


> ‘Notat all Usetull. si, ssty2s. sea eescoecins ioe fie cen ath sap tenesd caanias yaetieb dag Death ehacet navn cceaina sa tenes 1 
QO Somewhat USC 0.00.0... eceeeeeesesecteeeenedeneseeeeeeeeauecenecseeeheeeenedaneceeeeteeesnedeneesenetes 2 
OO} MIS OPUD eis sc sees ve bideeva Se deeta cede teeta cenccet sete gevabadcots xdaptecuacenccet va botbews hed cotetedeteesad ptectadantiers 3 
© (|e AU) (0 | eeereeeeereerececerre reer rece rreerrec rececerr per rrr er ree etre erer teeter trerrerrcerrrragr rere 4 


E4a16. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in an in-person coaching meeting that covered the topic of 
“managing an active classroom where students are active participants/leaders?” 


OO NGS 2 tevin dinate ana Gaul atin ativan ina deab ariel 1 GOTO E4b16 
Oo (NOn ws stitial dade aia adie ele 0 GOTO E4a17 
NO: RESPONSE ict en i ie iol M GOTO E4a17 


E4b16. How useful to you was the in-person coaching on “managing an active classroom where students are active 
participants/leaders?” 


Select one only 


O> ‘Not-atcall usefull sic... cela Geese leer ce le ed ene deere ella eee 1 
© Somewhat usetull... ccc. oven hia eee iii tearie ile 2 
OP MISO TU caine etaeusd sAioes ai aad sat aesaces daauet aia ac seansd nat destaeeladsaent ded yecuadatentaauatanaien ads: 3 
OO MOR USOTUI sir cu sities hacked heheh, teed seas added a ade tne aad ete i 4 
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The next questions are about online or video-based coaching. 
E4a17. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in an online coaching meeting that covered the topic of 
“implementing a Common Core-aligned curriculum?” 


Oe NOS dasnicreiisen tri hort et esis ete ten at deeut tte vnet htt ahan ett aera in sdetatt ay wes tab wnttdeanits tid 1. GOTO E4b17 
PING wchavciest iacsschbhtanccelic ates sidd cots Met souesed sadatiananeet dengan ins iteteacg teduesabtiensavacentdddsauas idcactas 0 GOTO E4a18 
NO: RESPONSE we tvietivih ees ated alee ceed ania Leet g ut haleetsaeait la tees M GOTO E4a18 


E4b17. How useful to you was the online coaching on “implementing a Common Core-aligned curriculum?” 


Select one only 


OO: “Not-atiall USetuUls ic. 2iceg lastvedeceetess vee cageesle ateguec toca. lee gensueeaesies 2 ideas sebatevausnedennaaaaetys 1 
QO” Somewhat uSerul «ssid. ccdotsdin tes cies sede cgeeeded etacadeccctacedstetadideestdadeonscddatecuarenibetes toate: 2 
O: USetulieccift avec a a bea vine nie ea 3 
Oo Very usetul nccevite ie an Late ae late eich chante 4 


E4a18. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in an online coaching meeting that covered the topic of 
“engaging students in discussion and thinking protocols?” 


PONS cccetisce dat cS lees kee it cas ds bot, shee de aaa sacs odewa st asa antaomn wusaaddautaaiibaga ess 1 GOTO E4b18 
OD) INO pis. See2 octane tae ties dane a Saate tat Sas aate Aad acetes Datedcot dae aa Naae Ate catch suanetss Mattia dabag 0 GOTO E4a19 
NO-RESPONSE'sah.rsonbeiehicectiistcines au cesnettaenessadtailaas i tes tu ian tte ends dante tiga M GOTO E4a19 


E4b18. How useful to you was the online coaching on “engaging students in discussion and thinking protocols?” 


Select one only 


O> ‘Notat'allusetull. csv h. se neeteecins Gel Bate ithe nest ceitaie ted a eae nest eines 1 
QO Somewhat USC 0.20.20... :cccceceeenesceecteeeenedeneeeeteneeecteceneeseesheeesnedaneeseneteeesedeneetecenee 2 
OP MIS OP UD i cks scsckes ve boteeus Se deetetedetedtncansietan bed ceva badeete xaaptactecenccet ee bodbewa bad coteads rected stecedencters 3 
© “Very usetul alice iene a oat ic ee ade en ke eee de ee 4 


E4a19. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in an online coaching meeting that covered the topic of “helping 
students read complex text through close reading and other strategies?” 


MOS i sdct snd sed eat saac had sestauas taevi tne edawead cAetaaadsnalawet avaibt divest cdaaundeentaaaselenntania int ndes 1 GOTO E4b19 
Od NOB sens eae hae e ats late BRAS Mins ca aah Geena dasa Sateen ea ee 0 GOTO E4a20 
NO: RESPONSE wise cake deh alae ate RE eats ak Seat tae te i at M GOTO E4a20 
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E4b19. 


E4a20. 


E4b20. 


E4a21. 


E4b21. 


How useful to you was the online coaching on “helping students read complex text through close reading and 
other strategies?” 


Select one only 


Oc Notatvallusetulll ccs. ceszce, Sens. seis cet edees cesses seen tees teal peas ten teeeacedl tesa cuetietael ceed deeds tacit 1 
QO. Somewhat: US etl exc: cece seccved ecccvans a. vvdedateveel dddevd dees eed a. vwded devas Lae ceeed deen dae 2 
Ds WSO TUM s fesc sic sai eitha Sate rae ea dea ee cas Jaga e th va en eae Te ae ag ee et neva ccee eats 3 
OO) MOPY: USOTUizcceasssecscitens soaaaveccadegh yeas asig sale cdess so enevesdsceededayaacagducecdepsyecaeteveanenydaaeedeghd 4 


Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in an online coaching meeting that covered the topic of “helping 
students select and provide evidence for their thinking?” 


COE PVCS atc cata tee ash Se aducis aatte tia Suh atean edie dace te cited aaa eda duh dea netta et ances haaikidnanauiidhar dos 1. GOTO E4b20 
Ds INO tah ieseue ade ta tacts sade seehih ia eaeatedead telsees acudenishalee as sneadets abel deaasnedjebbanaleeaahedahanevgeyy 0 GOTO EF4a21 
NO- RESPONSE ian al a a M GOTO E4a21 


How useful to you was the online coaching on “helping students select and provide evidence for their 
thinking?” 


Select one only 


O} NOt Atal US OTUs eve teneetscd ze cacieaenstes vate thewe Reb coat ke cptadtn deneuet eee deuua had eehetd daveetaasnetesuabontet 1 
O-- Somewhat USeCTUl ete: celle eae etn dade eee cel ede eae aides dele eedeeeiteveelaeeeeeedeat 2 
©» Usefull: sickle aie ete ae ee 3 
Or “MOF USOTU se ticeic 2a iesadnalaueetavsaced adaadae teeta sec sealauebtonsaced aaah Aaasad aleuea tan ttandcetadas 4 


Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in an online coaching meeting that covered the topic of “helping 
students learn vocabulary?” 


De NCS ctareite ss sects return siaenee ha rebtd re i eee on capnmn sin cnet oregid oN aac as ca teraat eace sn gust heen ed odie S 1 GOTO E4b21 
CP TINO weldoct esd ienschielatcestbebeies xi2diccid bes leeaved duveidenbeecy tl oduceuacgsdcecvansceeubeatthevaan cece tdedeceusagccctes 0 GOTO E4a22 

NO'RESPONSEtviatececteneereet tele atest eal dle ater in ete M GOTO E4a22 
How useful to you was the online coaching on “helping students learn vocabulary?” 


Select one only 


OQ” (Not at all US OTM ees. Sec. csaesce dk cenca ca geacerecule teas bat Jeacegs Masel Dadegescazene done degageacatys 1 
OP SOMOwMat USOT cei sis.cssceceed die lendhed ce bathers hed oh tadsrectacen chet ae doteesdbad cots tddgtecuacentietaetenges 2 
Oo Useful: Akita eave Bl hea ier tee eee une ae ele 3 
Oy NERY USOT 25 25 octet oR ae Sat ota alt a Oat fet raat at eae a 4 
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E4a22. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in an online coaching meeting that covered the topic of 
“engaging students in the analysis of models of writing?” 


OQ NGS eatecsess inntieaxste teers ladaeterdaetaets hansies vats teens habaatessantacussnnitel wads ngeua lade shantestaseednetantiead 1 GOTO E4b22 
©: NOMA anita hina be ede tele ea tid deel ae 0 GOTO E4a23 
NO. RESPONSE wiccch en ae al eri Ae ed ae ene ea dae vane M GOTO E4a23 


E4b22. How useful to you was the online coaching on “engaging students in the analysis of models of writing?” 


Select one only 


© Not atrall Pus etulll j cess ese ces tens. cess cet edees cesses vcen tees ien ht seas te teeacedl tesa uctees taal gead eee dda tacetey 1 
QO. Somewhat: USetul ess: 2.cc0i seceed ecectan ia. Leviedateveel ddevd decid id. vved ewes lose cca aecares 2 
OD) WOSCTUN ssc ioics ahaa a aa dence soins el ae a ea ee a ls ele les 3 
Oe MOPYAUSOTUT ig, sea sacs cs eetens sebeay'ecs can tens yeas as'echcecdeguyocneny.deaeedapaynace educa cdepuseceetvvsaneredeaeadegid 4 


E4a23. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in an online coaching meeting that covered the topic of “using 
curriculum-based and other data to drive instruction (student’s writing and assessments)?” 


OD NOS asics tocanis cevirenlien faedad bats aleaptvalins aves qutevn din aa taitag sectvhevasiaats fasten fig hastaeha daaunéwauicad as atvat 1. GOTO E4b23 
CD) NOM is cesthist siieenta ci ben ate wae bataitd eee ea haee hort esa cei Gk ce es hacia at tate ase aaa ha es i 0 GOTO E4a24 
NO-RESPONSE Sees sciecbeathisecstics tecassegiaehtlavecentice suues iavigeasdl iedsbaaztetaadde south sae iochesaceaen M GOTO E4a24 


E4b23. How useful to you was the online coaching on “using curriculum-based and other data to drive instruction 
(student’s writing and assessments)?” 


Select one only 


QO |Notatiall USTs ci 2ieecs so casietsce fags sis esie sc edesuycaaevedeceesaphyacnesydacecdenu scene daanedegetunetes 1 
OF SOmewhat USetul xi sscchcsdeteciecenscet vader gevaden cots xdcptecuacences se botgena hed ceteteceteeuacanccctaetoates 2 
(DP MI SOP Ul i ekie hic vkd ecuheebaede ieee ieeh aes tiei vad, teeuncaneeen teed seeaade cca vad: ceeutcaneees tan) ieeuaad setacen tects 3 
OQ Very usetul i202. cence i eek Lelie el LA eee ee 4 


E4a24. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in an online coaching meeting that covered the topic of 
“developing writing from sources?” 


OO NSS sniviiiinti didn tales ain ate vii A dace ea eel 1. GOTO E4b24 
QO NOn asta winnie anil ied a le 0 GOTO E4a25 
NO: RESPONSE wih bw ae ee i elt M GOTO E4a25 


E4b24. How useful to you was the online coaching on “developing writing from sources?” 


Select one only 


O-Notatrall usetull sec vecszie indi cei ieecedeicn cates yeas sigs lend icealeanatevasuanpes tien segs dundigta leah deeeaauaetey 1 
OQ» Somewhat usetul oi :s.cii secede a. eve tiviel oleevd ceed denied tee lade ee dae 2 
6 Je F-1-) (0) are erpeee errr ere reer oor reece err er rer pec errr temrtrer eer. err reer eer te errr er errr 3 
OO MOPY USOTU aise sedsace cegenescbeavedhten tens shes ev lace tage scceey shan, depusuae es iaudecdepssebnenveanteedasitend 4 
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E4a25. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in an online coaching meeting that covered the topic of 
“supporting English Language Learners?” 


On, NOS wads iat hue ss close eae dias ih ose Se a EE OG ag ee eg 1. GOTO E4b25 
On ONO bciscotts otsteda sta fenctas Gora eabacnaaes dedastab teevatadenaedat coins caltweabtgeaatntaans dese eAn athe cataraneeti 0 GOTO E4a26 
NO RESPONSE Sic aah cs facie Stenae, Sed auan sens anys aatiis aad Gavenedavusiens Manebedapiat ddaneesdanaeey M GOTO E4a26 


E4b25. How useful to you was the online coaching on “supporting English Language Learners?” 


Select one only 


OM INOt atallcuSetulsiccissiGods eat fisdececetaatet sheet cactenagtel ccvicne adaaladeppetzecanaseet odeeiscesadaa teens 1 
O” -Somewhat USetull :.32:ceissassAisaces ataeden esa cacseadaeebtdeeacee adayent eect sacsealacentdeeacbarmeaeeet es 2 
De USOT aactrs at tate oth sania tepid en il ae ond seh cad ete os iad pet aie a degel ad vedi oat a 3 
(D> Mery USetul sicvste2. se seeotie Seni eae taceea tad eeu dan die, tend) seed cetetees fas) se wesot ie Teal adee de ie d 4 


E4a26. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in an online coaching meeting that covered the topic of 
“supporting Special Education Students?” 


OV VeSsshatintatd aaah baled a a a aid aaa sah eal 1. GOTO E4b26 
OPING GS stzheut sac todiesst scale bhe ete dst toeva tid adavaat cdelaiddsnsieaakt essa intend orcad Magen cBacsandealaieatania ieee 0 GOTO E4a27 
NO-RESPONSE gicusjuiss Oks ha dais Bie ei ee LOS Beta Sida h tanh dacs M GOTO E4a127 


E4b26. How useful to you was the online coaching on “supporting Special Education Students?” 


Select one only 


OQ Not-at-all usefull i... ieen eee eee  del in adie ieee dein adios 1 
Oh Somewhat Us etullwss5:se.seees ssece te taeded Upeeated aise sevsdcac dedaated tdveatednaseah aacac telaetel fens 2 
Dy: WSOTUI Hvtics severe te cienernetn cere dtehe tain ce cde ee eacaain need oti aac aeipiar baie epeeba phtab tai td sain 3 
CO MOR USOTUD cctee tees adele sah ses ite Saetcy Mato de Stet hail saa Sneha ail ly Stet Rai a eT 4 


E4a27. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in an online coaching meeting that covered the topic of “using 
learning targets?” 


ONES istics edit a leider ait edad ala cadet halecia es chest saat edvaineg dh teh dy geaaned teat cs 1. GOTO E4b27 
ONO. aii a Ee ae ae 0 GOTO E4a28 
NO-RESPONSEiiscccduitisc exestencati vad Aaa tg pinira ca caieevadied fia niet aia aeuvndea eae vediends M GOTO E4a28 


E4b27. How useful to you was the online coaching on “using learning targets?” 


Select one only 


QO} NOt ata US OTUs css tes ctstd eerccte asa shes satedbens lade cts kecptacladencncteededgeustedcetedlapraeteasdacesaatontes 1 
O-- Somewhat USefUl wt.:. ce... eee dees ede cee cele de dedet ade eee eedeeeesegeie ak ceees eaten 2 
Or USO ful sy secesets ahah speek sete eet pes dede cadated cteatetelenaal ct reestcaetelaal Segestseetanast at omelet ceeetcae trans 3 
Oe MOP USOTUI i vests cis tertets chee kacchldcctiaeeeads Seedtechy aed cebhac sty we Mee tartan ae ecawabdcebice ties 4 
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E4a28. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in an online coaching meeting that covered the topic of “using 
formative assessment strategies?” 


OQ NGS vaccaties vabthasstetiewhtatetsaetaets hansien vate tgeas habaetansdntacassnnitelvada neous lade sh antecdasnedigh eabuades 1. GOTO E4b28 
Oe NOM cidtheidyeiect dened a bev aatendet betavitetauad davies hada Sided aad ead baa 0 GOTO E4a29 
NO. RESPONSE. sia ae ea ee ied en aa dae ane M GOTO E4a29 


E4b28. How useful to you was the online coaching on “using formative assessment strategies?” 


Select one only 


© Not atralll Pus etulll jccss ese ces iens. sess cetedees cesses vcen tees ien ht seas te bteeacedl tesa uctees dead eas eee dda lacey 1 
QO. Somewhat: USetul ess: 2.cc0i seceed ecectan ia. Leviedateveel ddevd decid id. vved ewes lose cca aecares 2 
OD) WSO: fico oleic as ences et a a a ee ia ls ele es 3 
OO MOPrYy USOT ig, secsasie ss cider seanave dane dephsaaeesiess oidass scenes delzeceshyaaeetecacecdenuyecaervsaneyy donated 4 
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E4a29. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in an online coaching meeting that covered the topic of 
“supporting students in tracking their learning and setting goals?” 


Oe NOS aad esentutl bead Sedna Ballin cas ie nalias lets danas delta daa wd aaty se gatbtad deena gains 1. GOTO E4b29 
On ONO biscotti cts shectis loess tag Gonteeakecivacns dedastab teevatadiwnaedat :Aaina colteeadtgeaatntamns doses Gaba calaeenaetia 0 GOTO E4a30 
NO‘ RESPONSE ices sosti essa afde dened Sad aenisa lane aati and Gav bedavadieay nat daped ad aaemaanaeey M GOTO E4a30 


E4b29. How useful to you was the online coaching on “supporting students in tracking their learning and setting 
goals?” 


Select one only 


O> ‘Notat'allusetull. cstv h. sce neeteecins Gel Aaa thse tenes eitie ted eae nest einen 1 
QO Somewhat USC 0.0.2.0... .cccceeeeenesceecteeeeedeneeeeeeeeectecenessesheeeanedaneseensteeesedanesnenetes 2 
OP MIS OPUD ects cesedes ve boteeus Sedeetatadetedtacensietsebolieva ded cete xdaptacecenchetes botbewa bed cottadereetadtectadenetens 3 
QO Very USeTuI ieee ee tele elec de aee li ede ain ns ele lee 4 


E4a30. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in an online coaching meeting that covered the topic of 
“providing peer critique and other feedback?” 


OQ. VeSsan.ainaaid aed aie ham a ad al ead el 1. GOTO E4b30 
CPING GS shzheut sas tdieast seale bbe seein ds teeva ted edavaat idalaiddensieasetovsaindondieast cdaaanae dd tesaateeemntona ieee 0 GOTO E4a31 
NO-RESPONSE gincusjuiss Oks hain Bie eile Le hada Mia dad ean baliaee M GOTO E4a31 


E4b30. How useful to you was the online coaching on “providing peer critique and other feedback?” 


Select one only 


© Not-atiall usetull ic. c.e en lee dee ea dein adie iene lace ade 1 
Oh Somewhat Us etullwss5:se.seees ssece te taeded Upeeated aise sevsdcac dedaated tdveatednaseah aacac telaetel fens 2 
Ds: WSOTUI Htecssneestesienernatn ceveddehte cist cecbe ee ncaein ate etd oti ceca ipiar bain gpeebaphtah fait sain 3 
(Ds MOrycUSe Tullis cise. teeis cade leet sh ilses ate Sothern ala St ak ein ai Sneha ai ty heh alas a et 4 


E4a31. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in an online coaching meeting that covered the topic of 
“teachers and students co-constructing criteria for success (academic and behavioral)?” 


CDS NCS onsets rata Save Sei dacs tasted icant eahaste tele tatias aaaie din Getta este Aan ataaesa due anand in tats 1 GOTO E4b31 
sO ARN le ier pe orem RRP ODE EEE PPT TPE POOR EEE PPTSOE RE TOPE EEUET POL TPE TODE LS OOPET PPP COPE TR CUTER Ler Docc ree rT Tere Pe 0 GOTO E4a32 
NO:RESPONSE yesoctie ities ceciess antes sstiteees Mace rsantacisianesehvsdetaees tnd ctabhasteeuascoctetantiens M GOTO E4a32 


E4b31. How useful to you was the online coaching on “teachers and students co-constructing criteria for success 
(academic and behavioral)?” 


Select one only 


©) INOCat alll US6TUM a cog choose hee Soe ee en ae et Coe Sets Set ae a oe daa San 1 
Cr SOMOeWNACUSSTUN sic 2skec cts cccekl Lets ee ech ie teeed dd hatbeade tema le btecetl dd daect eds ccteedebens 2 
CD” WIS ORUD eset it ee Re i Reeth ae RN ht El OR al 3 
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CP MOBY UISSTUI se. 2 tetas lie aka cate tibet ss ied ernie Ans a et betas eit teeta ced eet 4 
E4a32. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you participate in an online coaching meeting that covered the topic of 
“managing an active classroom where students are active participants/leaders?” 


OP MGS a isctcts innsteasstideore Mtataaddungets hetecekas thdgees hadaate blawtagts mnnciehvalutgeustthaetseddungedaseeddet aaniiens 1. GOTO E4b32 
© INO oh attire etna ll Se alas et a ae 0 GOTOES 
NO: RESPONSE. ...ch bo an es ean M GOTOES5S 


E4b32. How useful to you was the online coaching on “managing an active classroom where students are active 
participants/leaders?” 


Select one only 


Op (Not atrall USetulincscsctesectesdeeiecsdlacdeceads secuadenceeetdad iced ceccceenads teeuddeneeteadadiecsd Lacteckeads tees 1 
© Somewhat USefUl....2.. cena tee ed ene ae ee 2 
OP MUI SCR cvs set davssk teaces ain alacent ena cet a daathe tala sec nated bt cesd set died asa ad alacant aac anacet ates 3 
Os: MOPY USOTUI iieceks sseeen as cotea epee i aoe tad seat coats pd Nei ea a iad nani Sea ogi an eos Nin 4 


E5. Since [REFERENCE DATE], have you attended any EL Education institutes? 


Institutes are formal, PD sessions, for one to two days, with an EL Education coach. 


Ds, NCS atest eee tected eae a es att ees ky rts oh gh Rah te id 2 ash feos ak Ste id tot hd ta 1 
CD NOP ee aeeio teMaee O acttadlencet Sache etcare. Ss Ser Ales wtartite Sachs et aria Sade pee laos Sects Cet J ted 0 GO TO E8& 
NO:RESPONSEwh fection aed el tactile di eh aides M GOTOE8 


E6. Since [REFERENCE DATE], how many EL Education institutes have you attended so far? Do not include 
any scheduled institutes that have not yet occurred. 


Institutes are formal, PD sessions, for one to two days, with an EL Education coach. 


Select one only 


OO Apacs aaaetech eas deaatens Real eapeeaade sh cdanetens Seas ats tenet cnet ce cdot Peaedea teas et acaenare aed sete 1 
© ee Sree terres Peer rece ee ere eee eC reer eer rereeee re er rerTec re Tee reer eee 2 
OP Bilatiesdutedte saniciesttbethadactetidetccts heatuchas bed deustaaateeaydectesabidhs hancten aa bediaanhadateczaytedte ighatens 3 
OE ers Ratan eae ee ee ire eae fa ee 4 
Oh SOM IMMIONG sansa hae a8 sees azaelsena vast odevicne Sefaates tpavsbatcenascat cue coetahacaeSetaates tpavatademaasctanacectnnad 5 


E6a. Since [REFERENCE DATE] how many hours in total have you attended EL Education institutes this 
school year? Your best estimate is fine. 


Institutes are formal, PD sessions, for one to two days, with an EL Education coach. 


|__ |__| TOTAL NUMBER OF HOURS ATTENDED EL EDUCATION INSTITUTES SINCE [REFERENCE DATE] 
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E7a1. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you attend an EL Education institute that covered the topic of “implementing a 
Common Core-aligned curriculum?” 


OD NOS we scdese hit See lsh all t.8 Sedna Sin alas tala datlerdad es eee dana dia dtu tg athtad datas pada 1. GOTO E7b1 
On NO bsast Sen bcbaseti stat tSenctas Gena eeakocinbane dedastad teeta ten aedal eMGaiaa Solbweabedenatndams dese ses aiha calaca deeds 0 GOTOETa2 
NO‘ RESPONSE wisciecsiets Seeics. cena Sad avn scns casted aaaeiics ad cts veaedaumatend saateb Qapiat dd aneesdaazees M GOTO E7a2 


E7b1. How useful to you was the institute on “implementing a Common Core-aligned curriculum?” 


Select one only 


OM INOt atallcuSetulsiccissiGods eat fisdececetaatet sheet cactenagtel ccvicne adaaladeppetzecanaseet odeeiscesadaa teens 1 
O” -Somewhat USetull :.32:ceissassAisaces ataeden esa cacseadaeebtdeeacee adayent eect sacsealacentdeeacbarmeaeeet es 2 
Di USOT astra tate oth seats ek tepid en il oe ond seh cad ett os iad ok ate ae deci ad ued oath 3 
(D> Mery USetul sicvstes.sesveentie, Send geei ce baeeea ted se svden ties dandl sent cated tae) ses vevetie Tend heed eet idea 4 


E7a2. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you attend an EL Education institute that covered the topic of “engaging 
students in discussion and thinking protocols?” 


OD) PV OS sat os ae ae Sane Gea ach aaat A cctanA nas aie Aen a asked aaety ac dae Masta Arce acters anate Saab aedatha 1. GOTO E7b2 
INO sisi ee aries deat ating eal as eee ask teas Ghee abl aa edeeaaaeite aa davtaah ateg tbh Mak daa dey 0 GOTO E7a3 
NO-RESPONSE 6 sccsstecceas2tticss ida svcavsadsacubbanseestdansdeusspadseassas cacenseateunaadiveaeidacoensagaceds M GOTO E7a3 


E7b2. How useful to you was the institute on “engaging students in discussion and thinking protocols?” 


Select one only 


OQ iNot-atcallUSeTUl is; pecs eiskedied cea eerede demeceeh ase ed tines demze st nevada ieee ie 1 
-Somewhat:usetulll si scceieieeateets ceeadeeicn lect cadedeelensveehs ceendevian ieee ceczdeel baleen ceezdesiaualees 2 
OQ} Useful wiiecrd tattle te atid eee Misia ld. bev taeda evieies i a eedd dee 3 
> WOR USOTUL espe ta Ee RU ee ae 4 


E7a3. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you attend an EL Education institute that covered the topic of “helping 
students read complex text through close reading and other strategies?” 


OQ) SVOS i edies ind ledveds ached witeuis tanvtied edaveat och cist nate aant Meainendivead Anaant ad le sabt Anan tae sean 1. GOTO E7b3 
COATIN O12 wissen ca tate seta Sa teach oi tate dean atte hile te canted abite ast Ac ataete tia nhac dots 0 GOTO E7a4 
NO' RESPONSE wisis atenitaeticna neh teria deraus td a te ried eat bak eae cha ht M GOTO E7a4 


E7b3. How useful to you was the institute on “helping students read complex text through close reading and other 
strategies?” 


Select one only 


©” (Not atcall US etulisrscsissi cots seat fede ecediatsd tiesatecmnasalcavdcae atatede hatter ea tel ada aha te 1 
©: Somewhat USetull; sees. ccsekdsvisct eee te deeeeey eee Leia eee st debucteteaee least Meese 2 
ADs WSOP cctn dee feukce aes Selatan eect tise te tce Wei tae teeta ats deat oy tain de tetns e eta etait 3 
OQ. Very Usetul sie. enntiiienis. cen ee iia ad ha ei. ead ad 4 
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E7a4. 


E7b4. 


E7a5. 


E7b5. 


E7a6. 


E7b6. 


Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you attend an EL Education institute that covered the topic of “helping 
students select and provide evidence for their thinking?” 


ON GS vascaties vabtetestitieealadatebsaetacts hansees vat tgeuahadattessantecansnnetel vadangeus lade shasteedasnesteeaaduades 1 GOTO E7b4 
O. NOt cn akinia hie Siting ev inde betas end cava tind deel ad dae 0 GOTOE7Aa5 
NO. RESPONSE wiccci tee a adie eee i eae eee eal daniel eanel M GOTOET7a5 


How useful to you was the institute on “helping students select and provide evidence for their thinking?” 


Select one only 


© Not atrallPusetulll : ccs. ceczces Send sess cebedees su aites een dies eet ceases densa ok oe rau ce Sead nea seeds Saat 1 
QO. Somewhat: USetul ess: 2.cc0i secu ecctian ia. eevee eve laden deceive. gevded eves laeened nanan 2 
Ds USOT es esc ies oai eae a as sane aie eh an a ch tee A alae A a ade ae 3 
OD) VOPY USETU ier. cacseid as Digegeccacasivevaee Sena yae caste dee dent ycbaaty lea dagusteaate ule deny canieysaanerediasadenae 4 


Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you attend an EL Education institute that covered the topic of “helping 
students learn vocabulary?” 


DMCS as fos as Sa sk al 8 laa Sia a alas edad See on daa tna cas adaa dat dag 1 GO TO E7b5 
INOS ctshsdees chacede stat toenctae Gon seeab thn Gcha sede stad teeta ten aedal casa Soltweabdad sues teeta dea see aieaaa sais 0 GOTO E7Aa6 
NO: RESPONSE iiscssherisalereeticnee Salave sta nerd alae tenes Go cagad eae titea nutsbadesvanaaatidasd Boos M GOTO E7aé6 


How useful to you was the institute on “helping students learn vocabulary?” 


Select one only 


©? Not-atéall US@fU snc cine en Late eel a le inde acl dete 1 
O -Somewhat USerull fa:5: 5 isseztcvssces pdavdae eedasacceadacebtevsacee ndiyeds Aca sod ealaeeat na ei niaseaties 2 
De US TU sates ns atte taaik saa ek en ah aaa gh ae Da oh is tat mea a te aida ae die os at 3 
(D WOrYUSETUL sicuise) sevstecnceet tel seen site tuba tens de tee en es sect eateh te duet ee taa dl Gio ed alae 4 


Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you attend an EL Education institute that covered the topic of “engaging 
students in the analysis of models of writing?” 


DNS cttseiiierisites, tncinoth nes aidratartati tes dust itttnenthdrabcatt tees ttt ratn ithe thdeabe tte 1. GOTO E7b6 
DTA IN O72 wes Sarecleaca lubes dha vaste tne adieu ss aaaveslaca duin ssanette Ae te canals aunt tesa Sata casatteatte teach ageedany dates 0 GOTO ET7a7 
NO: RESPONSE ts .weici Acosta ea aaa edt Sal isin n eaten ates M GOTO E7a7 


How useful to you was the institute on “engaging students in the analysis of models of writing?” 


Select one only 


OD Notatiall STUN tis, c.geecsleteesceecegseeecaeeesle gene scantas Jensen tieevyel Dedepuycuzaee deans degayeacetys 1 
OP SOMOWMAtLUS CTU sexs se hectscdcetccvecescies ve ba teeva ded cote tedprectecenscet ee Seteeudbedcotsadaptecuasancietaetaages 2 
© Useful! siudanli ieee ae Bei eee ee ee 3 
Oy Very usetul nat. ciateii ian Ge el ee 4 
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E7a7. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you attend an EL Education institute that covered the topic of “using 
curriculum-based and other data to drive instruction (student’s writing and assessments)?” 


NGS aatecstes inntieassts teow htaeterdaetaets hansies vats tees tadantessantecassnnitel wade teeus ladets shanteetaseactetaniiens 1 GOTOE7b7 
Oo NOii i. stint ievitidaeei a deviated betas tend eave had deel dl dant 0 GOTO E7Aa8 
NO RESPONSE. te eae i ii ai aa M GOTO E7a8s 


E7b7. How useful to you was the institute on “using curriculum-based and other data to drive instruction (student’s 
writing and assessments)?” 


Select one only 


OP INot atcall USetUlisscsscebecceiles seed eee ccckied, tecuecencercaditevs dds cgetuaes ceeutaabtecstaed seek ade ccedatds tees 1 
O Somewhat: Usefulls...c:c00 eet ne deed alate donned 2 
OP MUSOU caine Setaeask Ailes al ahalaataesaset daweed Anas ac eababaatesdoet a daaue aasscednabanataeuatanaie da 3 
Os MGPY USOTUI i fieca tinee sdetee ar tiad hat cadertat tenth at aarti: ae aay re tale eae gt aa aatte Sohe S 4 


E7a8. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you attend an EL Education institute that covered the topic of “developing 
writing from sources?” 


ON GS oc coect aa sda olad soecktae an onal oeasne aedegtas tevvatelamereat sevsaias Gdaweal terested am taad Gees suncdee saa saa 1. GOTO E7b8& 
DS INO rie iestaticnd ties vetted fue Sac Dh ia alnvneva gadebe ralovn feeds puna stenvndaa ns catai vais dia dtetaavaasbiesatmevadrensdviais 0 GOTO E7a9 
NO-RESPONSE ihtssnvcititiatist cece ide ntti hd eters hasi atten abstr aatl tale tees M GOTO E7a9 


E7b8. How useful to you was the institute on “developing writing from sources?” 


Select one only 


> ‘Notat all Usetull. si, ssty2s. sea eescoecins ioe fie cen ath sap tenesd caanias yaetieb dag Death ehacet navn cceaina sa tenes 1 
QO Somewhat USC 0.00.0... eceeeeeesesecteeeenedeneseeeeeeeeauecenecseeeheeeenedaneceeeeteeesnedeneesenetes 2 
OO} MIS OPUD eis sc sees ve bideevn Se deeta cade tectn denccet sete ceva dan eetesdaptectace neces va botdena had cote tadetnesad shectadantiens 3 
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E7a9. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you attend an EL Education institute that covered the topic of “supporting 
English Language Learners?” 


DP NOS a. sticcst ide aseivads iecueiaz sede lan cacdl ibd deetasas sagas heeasoetaat idea ids csoteady seeubeaetech saagestieatiat ans teed 1 GOTO E7b9 
Oh INOssn ues naha iii aaa d tla ein tee dat dol cetaecats aaseush vagy aed as 0 GOTO E7a10 
NOcRESPONSE vesectadsttesscctcctssctccea stots caked sees vhostaees ianeuen vadyageua tne cts saaungetatutaeen sandiers M GOTO E7a10 


E7b9. How useful to you was the institute on “supporting English Language Learners?” 


Select one only 


©." ‘Not-at-all Usefulesiicctici annie aii italia eatin 1 
O.> Somewhat: Us etl orssesi. gies oes ceredeeatesssesvden Sees sands Seal cebedeea deel tes scentees lend ee candeeea laa 2 
O- Usefull. accents pave Le dati es da eed 3 
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E7a10. 


E7b10. 


E7a11. 


E7b11. 


E7a12. 


E7b12. 


Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you attend an EL Education institute that covered the topic of “supporting 
Special Education Students?” 


OQ NGS satescsss inntieaxsti teow Mtatetiaetaets handiea vats Leen tabantessantecassnnitel vada ngeus lade shastesiasendnetantiead 1 GOTO E7b10 
©: (NOMA anita hina be iene tisha ean tid deena ae 0 GOTO E7a11 
NO. RESPONSE wich ee a eee ie eee nae ed M GOTO E7a11 


How useful to you was the institute on “supporting Special Education Students?” 


Select one only 


© Not atralll Pus etulll jccss cece ce Sees. cess cet edees cu cites nden dee eet och sae densa ok oe raed cen eed Seas cated call tee 1 
QO. Somewhat: USetul ess: 2.ccei secevd ectiant a. eevee eve laden decd vee ie. caveat tenes ae eeed deen de 2 
6 i £7) (0) eee en pee etree eer eer oer reer perro crore rece cr rrr errr Perr Tore verre er esrtr eer prrer 3 
OD) VOPR USCTUL ers ccsei ts 2iteceececasiecuaee Sena yac caste leedegsycbnate lea dagusteaate ule dene scanieysaazeredianadanae 4 


Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you attend an EL Education institute that covered the topic of “using learning 
targets?” 


DMCS is to ass hak Sg a Sia al as anda Se Me aE EO Oe a 1. GOTOE7b11 
ING Sctsh seas chaste stat toeuctae Gen seeab thin bcha sede stat teeta ten aedal eMGaiaa Selteeabtdeaatntamsdeletceeuns dessa Seta 0 GOTO E7a12 
NO: RESPONSE isc herisaiaree ficnee Saleve ica ners warrant abteauadane titna (aetiaales dt sadaneaaanes M GOTO E7a12 


How useful to you was the institute on “using learning targets?” 


Select one only 


© Not-atéall US@fU sects cine an Line ae a en iene ates a eteetiees 1 
O -Somewhat USerull fa:5: 5 isseztcvssces pdavdae eedasacceadacebtevsacee ndiyeds Aca sod ealaeeat na ei niaseaties 2 
De YS TU sates ns attest aot ek ena raat gh ae Da oh is raat mea a te aida ae die oa Sat 3 
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Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you attend an EL Education institute that covered the topic of “using formative 
assessment strategies?” 


CD NGS cttseiiirtaiites, tari hothnet ndreiartat testa sheets vast dracattiiaee tn shatattae res haebattr abetted 1.  GOTOE7b12 
DTA UIN Of2 wes iarecleaca lubes dha sastestnc dienes antveslaca tutu ssanete ie ite acisanas wduars tate nanan tines naaeedenauedars tones 0 GOTO E7a13 
NO: RESPONSE ts .aeiai Aces es eh ebkateve nde tales aac dante gedaan ded ated See M GOTO E7a13 


How useful to you was the institute on “using formative assessment strategies?” 


Select one only 


OD Notatiall STUN tis, c.geecsleteesceecegseeecaeeesle gene scantas Jensen tieevyel Dedepuycuzaee deans degayeacetys 1 
OP SOMOWMAtLUS CTU sexs se hectscdcetccvecescies ve ba teeva ded cote tedprectecenscet ee Seteeudbedcotsadaptecuasancietaetaages 2 
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E7a13. 


E7b13. 


E7a14. 


E7b14. 


E7a15. 


E7b15. 


Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you attend an EL Education institute that covered the topic of “supporting 
students in tracking their learning and setting goals?” 


Dl NGS i ssctccss inntietesti tious Matatesiastiets ianstes vate teen ebaatebsdutecasinnitel vadangeua lade shantegiedy teeth inathead 1 GOTO E7b13 
© INOuii. satin hae ieviidaned idle dade hatisiend ean tid deeded dal aa 0 GOTO E7a14 
NO: RESPONSE ite ei ea anid M GOTO E7a14 


How useful to you was the institute on “supporting students in tracking their learning and setting goals?” 


Select one only 


© Not atralll Pus etulll jccss cece ce Sees. cess cet edees cu cites nden dee eet och sae densa ok oe raed cen eed Seas cated call tee 1 
QO. Somewhat: USetul ess: 2.ccei secevd ectiant a. eevee eve laden decd vee ie. caveat tenes ae eeed deen de 2 
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Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you attend an EL Education institute that covered the topic of “providing peer 
critique and other feedback?” 


DMCS as tos Sas ha ek a Sg laa Sia a alas ada aie hae EO Oe oe 1 GO TO E7b14 
INOS etek seas chaste stat toectae Gan seeab thn bcha sede stad texte ten aedal coins coltwebtdenatndams delete uns dlisaaa Seta 0 GOTO E7a15 
NO: RESPONSE isis erisaierek ficnees Galaga tice ters aaaysstiad aievaa zee ina etebadeedaaadaderenaaaees M GOTO E7a15 


How useful to you was the institute on “providing peer critique and other feedback?” 


Select one only 


©? Not:atiall US@fU since cna an Liat eel a ead acl ete ane 1 
O -Somewhat USerull fa:5: 5 isseztcvssces pdavdae eedasacceadacebtevsacee ndiyeds Aca sod ealaeeat na ei niaseaties 2 
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Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you attend an EL Education institute that covered the topic of “teachers and 
students co-constructing criteria for success (academic and behavioral)?” 


CD NGS taser tes are notte te adreicttail test shenite tina sthteakeate Sasa sie tattak aes bake enathdetia thats 1.  GOTOE7b15 
DTT IN Of ssc Sereciraci doles tea atest Sedtinw sa unto dusea fucu ean ateie ats a aananie dors fake ea nesteherataeis tees aauetan, dota 0 GOTO E7a16 
NO: RESPONSE ts sites tte a eahbiiee ainda ail anand iiientenae deta teas M GOTO E7a16 


How useful to you was the institute on “teachers and students co-constructing criteria for success (academic 
and behavioral)?” 


Select one only 


©». INOt-at-all US@TUI ::is.scie eatin a tei et ae ead eee iad 1 
O° Somewhat usetulll assecsie sesh is seraeeea ted seevden eee lend Sead cebeddea asl es veentees ead ee carded ladies 2 
> WSetul siisicsitis. dictions! ole ea dicted ace deta deed bleed nid 3 
OA N OLY USS TUL ceo ai anh cadres sates ote tad ee tha tiene edine ea nae ca eed cad Scenes ety 4 
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E7a16. 


E7b16. 


E8. 


E9. 


Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you attend an EL Education institute that covered the topic of “managing an 
active classroom where students are active participants/leaders?” 


Dl MGS a ssctccss inntieaxsteteerehatanterdaetacts hansies vats teen habantessantecansnnetehvads ngeua hada phantegiedytaathinathead 1 GOTO E7b16 
Oo NOs ie thinana tebe aac a dev iadandet hate enh eave head deel ada dela 0 GOTOES8 
NO RESPONSE. ic te eae i a a M GOTO E8A 


How useful to you was the institute on “managing an active classroom where students are active 
participants/leaders?” 


Select one only 


OP INot atcall USetUlisscsctebecceiles seed eee ccckeds teeuecenceeeteaditevs lds cgetuads ceeutaabtecstaed seeeb de ceed adds ees 1 
© Somewhat: Usefull. ..c:00 eee deeded ate deed 2 
OP MUSOU cases a taeesd feos al eahalaateesaset adaweed Aas ac seahataatansdaet adaauet aaa eUnalaleataatatangee dss 3 
Oe MEPY USOTUI Ss ices stein site ace haha ie Pd aca Sad ee ead a aa ete i 4 


Have you accessed any online EL Education supports? 


Online supports include: webinars, Professional Learning Packs (PLPs), online facilitated 
conversations, online professional development materials, and online community of practice. DO NOT 
include online coaching. 


PLPs are collections of materials designed for self-study, small group professional development, or 
large group professional development. 


IF you answered “NO” to E1, E5, E8, then go to E13. Otherwise, continue to E12 


Since [REFERENCE DATE], about how many times have you participated in EL Education webinars? 
Do not include any scheduled webinars that have not occurred. 


Webinars are formal o niine, hour -long presentations, facilitated by EL Education 
coaches. 


Select one only 


Oe THO De ed oa iets Moers eaten a a iat ol adie ies Ta bhl ade Sel aiae sl seweautien te llsede tat east 1 
Oe 30'S sestiasiiedi dieviedidendeidetevtnaaalie advil ns aie eed ne ies 2 
DG AON Oates aetna deca eine a Aneta ee tae ns te tone Ne oe ata AR sel oe 3 
OF AA Orimore tIMGS iss ae eas ais eg aaa aie ee aes 4 
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E10. Since [REFERENCE DATE], about how many times have you used Professional Learning Packs 
(PLPs)? 


PLPs are collections of materials designed for self-study, small group professional development, or 
large group professional development. 


Select one only 


De WARD. satis sss tena speice tate ee ta eine sala eae eet tied Mae) amore tat ee hhh a theta od 1 
OS OUD caren Sates eke satis Hin Reith tate dette halen dee iar te sett Yate ete 2 
©. 60:10 sisi eel adie el eee ede ae ed a 3 
Oo AWOrMOretiMeS vist seste deed ee Tevet eed and. vette deed ate, 4 


E10a. Since [REFERENCE DATE], how many hours in total have you spent accessing EL Education online 
supports? Your best estimate is fine. 


Online supports include: webinars, Professional Learning Packs (PLPS), online facilitated 
conversations, online professional development materials, and online community of practice. 


DO NOT include online coaching. 


| NUMBER OF HOURS ACCESSED ONLINE SUPPORT 


E11a1. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you attend an EL Education webinar or access EL Education online materials 
that covered the topic of “implementing a Common Core-aligned curriculum?” 


OE MGS eiesciee snd sed oust sdacbnd esta uae tanvd ina edavaad iAesaatasnalegeet devaibtoedivesd cdaaaundwesleoaatanainionistal des 1. GOTO E11b1 
Oy INO sigeninies eas hae eas late SRS ins ee Gea tia Lae Sadia Godage Gn adhe 0 GOTO E11a2 
NO. RESPONSE itistacderatccittstai yaad att ines eet a ad ao Sak dedicat att M GOTO E11a2 


E11b1. How useful to you was the online support on “implementing a Common Core-aligqned curriculum?” 


Select one only 


QO. Not at all usetull:.cé.c.2cel ante davis tel edi Lieder 1 
QO” Somewhat USetliss st) s5 scsneviccecins soe acactivaceteneeacecetasseetei eatea ivan adeeeecetaaadetedes 2 
O)> MSO TUl seed. ca sags sestare Deteaesluaeue beaters vadne Ale tenes eerie Jeeta haeeste leaden vari wee arta dec teed 3 
OD! SVOPYsUSOPUL si a 2etcenitakeots tedeteets nade ed tees tae debedid lags Macatee deb teed set antes 4 
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E11a2. 


E11b2. 


E11a3. 


E11b3. 


Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you attend an EL Education webinar or access EL Education online materials 
that covered the topic of “engaging students in discussion and thinking protocols?” 


OQ NGS satesccss iantieaxste teow hdatesiaptacts hanstes vate tees habaatesddutecusinnitel vada gous ladats phastendssnedtetaniieas 1 GOTO E11b2 
©: (NOia on ita hia iii htisl end ean tid deel ad ae 0 GOTO E11a3 
NO. RESPONSE wich en a ae Ai el ae nae M GOTO E11a3 


How useful to you was the online support on “engaging students in discussion and thinking protocols?” 


Select one only 


© Not atrall bus etulll sscssceszce tens. sess cebedees cesses vcey tees tend seas ten teeacedl tesa cecteen teed ean catedeed tad tee 1 
QO. Somewhat: USetul sss: 2.ccei secoeed ecccvani a. Lvviedateveel dddevd becca. vved dence ld eevd deen dae 2 
OD) WSC: fcc alae sa aca cence coins el ge a ea hee A aS ate Sede es 3 
Oe MOPY USOT ig, easece cs 2itens soaaevecs cen tens yeas ative ccdegs soctenedeaeedapayaacatedacecdenuyocaetvvanerydeaeadeahd 4 


Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you attend an EL Education webinar or access EL Education online 
materials that covered the topic of “helping students read complex text through close reading and 
other strategies?” 


OW NOS 2 tn Maiti inte nai aa atin individ tonal 1. GOTOE11b3 
Oo NOn is stiontind iin add ania ad a de 0 GOTO E11a4 
NO: RESPONSE le ee el a ie i a lace els M GOTO E11a4 


How useful to you was the online support on “helping students read complex text through close reading and 
other strategies?” 


Select one only 


O- ‘Not:atiall usefull sicc.cce. cai Geese lee ee cde ad ee ede eee ccna eee edna 1 
© Somewhat Usefull ices. cence caince ii lan teae el deals 2 
OY MI SOT cts cee he duirssk dele a ac eake lant dest ae Padueeet oaig ac seans dent dest aeeladaaent ded yecsuadatentaauatanasen dss 3 
OO MGry USOTU css ctucieh cadre eyed, teed see adhd a ade tne eae ad ete i 4 
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E11a4. 


E11b4. 


E11a5. 


E11b5. 


E11a6. 


E11b6. 


Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you attend an EL Education webinar or access EL Education online materials 
that covered the topic of “helping students select and provide evidence for their thinking?” 


Dl NGS 3 setccss iantieasatitievaladaetersaetaets hansien vate tgeas hadaetendantacas anneteh wads neeue indus bhasteelidutaett inaiiead 1 GOTO E11b4 
© NOs is chines hie iecd iets a ev iadendet betivitdaand devia head Steels ada doe 0 GOTO E11a5 
NO’ RESPONSE ice een ie acai M GOTO E11a5 


How useful to you was the online support on “helping students select and provide evidence for their thinking?” 


Select one only 


© Not atralll Pus etulll jccss ese ces iens. sess cetedees cesses vcen tees ien ht seas te bteeacedl tesa uctees dead eas eee dda lacey 1 
QO. Somewhat: USetul ess: 2.cc0i seceed ecectan ia. Leviedateveel ddevd decid id. vved ewes lose cca aecares 2 
OD) WOSOTUN ssc ahaa a asa ences et ae a en eee ia ls ole aes 3 
Oe MOPY USOT fig, aasae cs 2itens soaaey'ecs cae dens yeas asigssccdegs socten deaeeda@ayaacavedacecdenuyocaetvvanenedeaeedegid 4 


Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you attend an EL Education webinar or access EL Education online materials 
that covered the topic of “helping students learn vocabulary?” 


ONS sie cecessdeatag lee Mats hee teats aad aati datesee bal aia i ded saad evan eghet sats eiabid ada aiatess 1. GOTOE11b5 
ONO occas a Ee 0 GOTO E11a6 
NO RESPONSE. iin anti near ieiianiet aceite M GOTO E11a6 


How useful to you was the online support on “helping students learn vocabulary?” 


Select one only 


QO} INO Atal US OTU ci cva ten cctstd eesccts annsies sededbens lade cts kacptacladedcneteadengevatedeetedl anuceteasncces satoatet 1 
O-- Somewhat Useful vote: ce... en die dee ceee cele leh det ede eeeer sence da eeee edie 2 
Or VU SC RUD as sicke Fata sted ttecaseeen hast eesdede eda tet cteutete ened el aeestcaetefae! Scgeeractens tat dan teadces Sass 3 
© BRAY (21 a) 200 (c=) (0 Berner ie eee nr rarer Ue re errr ire ners eter ieetrcer errr irene em ert rete eer er 4 


Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you attend an EL Education webinar or access EL Education online materials 
that covered the topic of “engaging students in the analysis of models of writing?” 


MOS es sic sas sed east sdacchnd se atauas tavwtind gdawead tA, caasdeh baauet Mvaibtondiveat cdaaaund ele saat Ament ania ie des 1 GOTO E11b6 
Oo INOS ss ieia edule tae eats eee AG, Bia Gee ads Se Naat es ee a Je 0 GOTO E11a7 
NO“RESPONS Biesrcctnc Seni deel che sedi stad toeuatnd Gens oui vata cadastat teeatoeemreela dante daareaative M GOTO E11a7 


How useful to you was the online support on “engaging students in the analysis of models of writing?” 


Select one only 


Ow Not at all usetulls. icccrcte et eet. viet eee ea dedi ddd ee dar 1 
QO” Somewhat USetUlxssac2) ss 5aceneviececies eet Races thes eae enerace ceive ested Apes aap neveneecioe tates 2 
> MSO PUL feed. ca regs acters Daten sluaeuieds teasers veaneste AS te pecastied Jeeta death eateasvecneueear ive dec tee 3 
OD! SVOPYsUSOPUL dae a etcenitadcote tedetces laahhan ab Mees thd ad debeets laksa ve Bideee tad cote te dadeaddadadle labiieds 4 
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E11a7. 


E11b7. 


E11a8. 


E11b8. 


Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you attend an EL Education webinar or access EL Education online materials 
that covered the topic of “using curriculum-based and other data to drive instruction (student’s writing and 
assessments)?” 


OQ: NOS sedi eiitamniiiie lh ceeded amie aaa aie ed eo 1. GOTO E11b7 
Oe NO wiietiad. Ba eral elaine and an nin ina 0 GOTO E11a8 
NO-RESPONSE sts: js. ds ties tieaa hohe stead Gaag daa cadena caavgauhada vada sedan dnd oseadtandenenae M GOTO E11a8 


How useful to you was the online support on “using curriculum-based and other data to drive instruction 
(student’s writing and assessments)?” 


Select one only 


QO. Not-at-all usetull:..dscc2vei ied eile. dvi ee ee et ee ee da 1 
QO” Somewhat USetliss sce. siaevcee cine Raceititas a tenes eieee Aa baa ditaa de nev cea eee 2 
OO), USOT ea. cca seks eactate keegan uzevediee tens seas este Ale cay sesceeteeteaes te esade ete adage soanevPaney ons tage 3 
O) MOry USOTU Laika seve Ges ceneevseg sted a dcep th seneye Acne eshtvscpery dace deentuaedeye ize ceseessazeey Gdabty des daneed 4 


Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you attend an EL Education webinar or access EL Education online materials 
that covered the topic of “developing writing from sources?” 


DP MGS aisetccss innsieteste tees adateriantacts hansies vats tees habaotessantecasinnitelvade ngeus tad coct Mhtadtasiduraett iaatiead 1 GOTO E11b8 
©: NOuiis diab ieitidansd iid ated tivities ii ea eh 0 GOTO E11a9 
NO: RESPONSE wna we ei li i i als M GOTO E11a9 


How useful to you was the online support on “developing writing from sources?” 


Select one only 


© Not atrallusetulll jccssceszce tens. cess cebedeeice ss teencenteesiee hi cea ten deeeacedh tesa ceetee endl eau detedeetcud tee 1 
QO. Somewhat: USetul ei si:2.c00 secu ecetieeia. evel adeveed dda been eedid. Livvied dewes i deciveddedeetae ideas 2 
OD) OSCR: acc eocis oh cite a aoe ade Chia he hanaahime Ai Ag haan aot aeeohts 3 
Oe MOPY USOT is. ceasece sorters soaeevesacee tugs shanesiecsceedes ye bnevedeceecaghauanevecdecdeassecaceyanevyuiecteetd 4 
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E11a9. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you attend an EL Education webinar or access EL Education online materials 
that covered the topic of “supporting English Language Learners?” 


OQ NGS wascaiccsvatthetestitieralataetesiastects haasies vats ideas Mee aetensantecasinnetel wads ngeua lade phastecdasnadigeaadundes 1 GOTO E11b9 
Os NOM Site tated ital jdiediadated hetivit taal dow din tind Sided dad edad Ma 0 GOTO E11a10 
NO. RESPONSE. seca ae eee ei el alin M GOTO E11a10 


E11b9. How useful to you was the online support on “supporting English Lanquage Learners?” 


Select one only 


© Not atrall bus etulll sscssceszce tens. sess cebedees cesses vcey tees tend seas ten teeacedl tesa cecteen teed ean catedeed tad tee 1 
QO. Somewhat: USetul sss: 2.ccei secoeed ecccvani a. Lvviedateveel dddevd becca. vved dence ld eevd deen dae 2 
> WSC: secre ohei Ae a aca cence ais el a a a ee A ae ate Sade ass 3 
OD)  MOPY USOT a psec dec ccocaseecazeeeele deat: sactesis lec teguctaie ddan tebe sade ey le cd gugcbaeyseazite Acs teaed 4 


E11a10. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you attend an EL Education webinar or access EL Education online materials 
that covered the topic of “supporting Special Education Students?” 


DMCS is to as Se ek sk eS ia al ceeded See ole et As ac aag aut casi 1.  GOTOE11b10 
ING Sctshsdeas caalsede stat toeuctae Gn seeab thn bcha cede gtad teeta dwn aedat eMGaiaa Solbecabtdenatnteadtn, dapat cae aaa fet 0 GOTO E11a11 
NO:RESPONSE sii terisatarek tinea Salave sta sner aaarsateaad Bec nad eae ins dautaaadasideaddatinnd saatans M GOTO E11a11 


E11b10. How useful to you was the online support on “supporting Special Education Students?” 


Select one only 


©? Not:atiall US@fU since cna an Liat eel a ead acl ete ane 1 
O Somewhat USerull fa:5: 5 isseetcvvscespdavdee eedacacceabadebtevsacee ndiyeda ecg cod ealeeeat ana ei tamales 2 
De US TU sates ns ocak tik ea oS ek ee raat eg ale Sk oa his tet nea a te aid ge de oa at 3 
Oy: Merysusetull:sccstes. sevoetientie hs eee ceaeies tal oa ten teehee al adie tad eed ae nt 4 


E11a11. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you attend an EL Education webinar or access EL Education online materials 
that covered the topic of “using learning targets?” 


Dt NGS cttsetiiersiices, tari hoth ier idrebbartat tesdu siaiat ttn anata taketh ieee inshatattak wet hklen tide abc tte 1.  GOTOE11b11 
DTA IN Of2 wes iarecleaca lubes da atest ne diene anaviesaca tucisanette Ale te oa naniedars tate deanatehc attra toda aceedany dates 0 GOTO E11a12 
NO: RESPONSE ts .tiaiAeesiial lee ah elhlee ada lane eielteaied tates M GOTO E11a12 


E11b11. How useful to you was the online support on “using learning targets?” 


Select one only 


QO? Notatiall USOTU ts. cagegcsleteedcencegseecaeesle terescantas Jensen tbeevyca Dadepuseuzaey deine degayeacetys 1 
OP SOMOWMAtLUS CTU sexs se hectscdcetccvecescies ve ba teeva ded cote tedprectecenscet ee Seteeudbedcotsadaptecuasancietaetaages 2 
© Useful! siudanli ieee ae Bei eee ee ee 3 
Oy Very usetul nat. ciateii ian Ge el ee 4 
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E11a12. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you attend an EL Education webinar or access EL Education online materials 
that covered the topic of “using formative assessment strategies?” 


OQ NGS satescsss iantieaxstetieue Madame taptacts lansies vate tdeatabaatesawtacassnnecelvada ngeuatadats bh anteeda meadnetaniead 1 GOTO E11b12 
©. NOM anita hina iid iene tisha eave head deel ad ae 0 GOTO E11a13 
NO. RESPONSE wicca ee Ai el ae nage M GOTO E11a13 


E11b12. How useful to you was the online support on “using formative assessment strategies?” 


Select one only 


© Not atrall bus etulll jccssceszce Sees. cess cet edees cesses vcen tees dent seas ten teeeacedl tesa cuctees endl ean catedeed tad tee 1 
QO. Somewhat: USetul sss: 2.ccei secoeed ecccvani a. Lvviedateveel dddevd becca. vved dence ld eevd deen dae 2 
> WSC: ccc ciins ohei Ae a aac ce cans el a a a eee A ae ae Sade ass 3 
Oe MOPY USOT sg secseeeeveecaceecazaeeeule dents saatesis lec tegu cesta dean leebe sade eve tle tage yeetesvsaazive Adee dened 4 


E11a13. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you attend an EL Education webinar or access EL Education online materials 
that covered the topic of “supporting students in tracking their learning and setting goals?” 


De MCS is sos a Sek sk eS ee ah Mask Me ea alo ended dag 1. GOTO E11b13 
ING Sctsh sees chaste stat toenctae Gn saeab thanbebe sede stad teeta twa aeda Maina Soltwebtdenatneaentan dena snlecane saa seas 0 GOTO E11a14 
NO:RESPONSE isis terisaterek fincas Salave sta snarl aaard teas Boch ad raedina Sautesanasiaaddatie satis M GOTO E11a14 


E11b13. How useful to you was the online support on “supporting students in tracking their learning and setting 
goals?” 


Select one only 


> ‘Notat all Usetull. si, ssty2s. sea eescoecins ioe fie cen ath sap tenesd caanias yaetieb dag Death ehacet navn cceaina sa tenes 1 
QO Somewhat USC 0.00.0... eceeeeeesesecteeeenedeneseeeeeeeeauecenecseeeheeeenedaneceeeeteeesnedeneesenetes 2 
OP MIS OPUD eis sc sakes ve bideevn Se decta cade tacin denccet ne ted jevabaneets xdaptectace neces sa bolbewa bad cote tedeteesad stectadantiers 3 
© A(t a0 ci -) (0 | beer ere ecemerr career Ter Cerer reper et rec ererreer rrr err een Treprnn cetera fereer errr rer er errr 4 


E11a14. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you attend an EL Education webinar or access EL Education online materials 
that covered the topic of “providing peer critique and other feedback?” 


DP NGS ei stdccat lie asetvsds cxsuelat dade lan cacdd ibbdeobe ses tages haeancetan deat Mts csoteads negutcas sect sacagentlodtiuns sag teed 1 GOTO E11b14 
Oh INO sine chek ili hs caine t alae daden ah aleg i eaedend tal cease ht wat see ah Wey eda 0 GOTO E11a15 
NOcRESPONSE (ese tad cia sscstcctesdeccessatate cubhadagt then tacussanecen vada danas itd ath aaauneedesnecseatinien’ M GOTO E11a15 


E11b14. How useful to you was the online support on “providing peer critique and other feedback?” 


Select one only 


©». INOt-at-all US@TUI ::is.scie eatin a tei et ae ead eee ees 1 
O° Somewhat usetulll assecsie sesh is seraeeea ted seevden eee lend Sead cebeddea asl es veentees ead ee carded ladies 2 
> WSetul siisicsitis. dictions! ole ea dicted ace deta deed bleed nid 3 
OA N OLY USS TUL ceo ai anh cadres sates ote tad ee tha tiene edine ea nae ca eed cad Scenes ety 4 
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E11a15. Did you attend an EL Education webinar or access EL Education online materials that covered the topic of 
“teachers and students co-constructing criteria for success (academic and behavioral)?” 


OP MGS iisctsde inasteies tadeorehitataaddatacts laterekas dodges Madaoteblantadus mnnciebvadutgeus tthe tadaseatdagtades saneiens 1. GOTOE11b15 
ONOui oh siete dati betas bel iad dad ee tae 0 GOTO E11a16 
NO: RESPONSE wich 2a a ee en i i lacie M GOTO E11a16 


E11b15. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did useful to you was the online support on “teachers and students co- 
constructing criteria for success (academic and behavioral)?” 


Select one only 


Op (Notatrall USetulinscsclebecteicee teeth tect oaead: cedua lence tekd st tent Les tieuuel, beeiddabeeteaded iecsd Lac deekeeds tees 1 
O° Somewhat usefull...c.. cewek dite ain edie arlene 2 
OP PU SC RUN cess ete deessh aoa ais alacant eva iet a daatan oda coe seatadoeedawtane sadteeua seeca oc ealaneataaettaacet ates 3 
Oe “Mery USOTUI cist siti sistant coat eads teat seth iae dened cata tae tied sath elena at cadgie chain fa 4 


E11a16. Since [REFERENCE DATE], did you attend an EL Education webinar or access EL Education online materials 
that covered the topic of “managing an active classroom where students are active participants/leaders?” 


ONES os. 8cct ana sodagynkdeusthe ens cask cceshcaa sedaase tansahs sckuaeat, ceewanga cadaead tgneantdvaasaadiepavntnceiit yea seas 12> GOTO E11b16 
ODS IN Oss s att tities ate ndante Sate Aa stead aestsetcaDetes Sate nds aoe da dane uandetesty l2eteh Sect attaties 0> 
NO-RESPONSE es stsonvcietcceisii ieee du ctontn tees kdl vibat os versie mati en eebald dies tage thee! M Pe ee aA 


INSTRUCTION 


E11b16. How useful to you was the online support on “managing an active classroom where students are active 
participants/leaders?” 


Select one only 


OP-Not.atiall uSetulie:s .i52:cuisdactensaset dances A dacac stale cbt sd et eaaaten cea sacieledeetensaset asada 1 
O-Somewhat USetull cs. iieion ated dec ie ee a nd 2 
(Di SSOP ec5 fia seen tua cteetceetees ste h ak oe, Seti ta dite een Some stud, eek aes cia oH te Ceauteet stall Saeed, eek es lee 3 
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IF YOU HAVE NOT PARTICIPATED IN ANY PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT (PD), 
YOU MARKED “NO” TO QUESTIONS E1, E5, AND E8, 
THEN GO TO SECTION F ON PAGE 29 


E12. Taking into account all PD you participated in, to what degree did each of the professional 
development topics below impact your classroom practice? 


SELECT ONE RESPONSE PER ROW 


A GOOD NA 
NOT AT ALL DEAL (Did not 
SOMEWHAT receive 
(I do not use the | (1use some of the (luse many of | EXTENSIVELY PD on 
techniques/ techniques/ the techniques/ | (My teaching changed | this topic) 
strategies.) strategies.) strategies. fundamentally.) 
a. Implementing EL Education’s Common noe Pe = me cat 
Core-aligned curriculum Oi li re St ip We 
b. Engaging students in discussion and — _ ra a ua 
thinking protocols Ba, a fi ee a 
c. Helping students read complex text 
through close reading and _ other oO 10 a (Ol 3 | nO 
strategies 
d. Helping students select and provide = = a = ae 
evidence for their thinking 8 : a : f 
e. Helping students learn vocabulary oO 10 2 30 ai 
f. Engaging students in the analysis of it a et 
models of writing a es om ate ne 
g. Using curriculum-based and other data 
to drive instruction (student’s writing and of 10 20 30 a (el 
assessments) 
h. Developing writing from sources oO 10 20 30 nO 
i. Supporting English Language Learners oO 10 aio 30 nO 
j. Supporting Special Education students oO 10 20 30 nO 
k. Using learning targets oO 10 20 3 nZ 
|. | Using formative assessment strategies of 10 20 30 Pe Oa 
m. Supporting students in tracking their fas as ea pa ee 
learning and setting goals aa La 2 Se nS 
n. Providing peer critique and _ other pa = eae = — 
feedback Pe ies aus a ve 
o. Teachers and students co-constructing 
criteria for success (academic and/or oO 10 a (O 3 (0 nO 
behavioral) 
p. Managing an active classroom where = _ es = = 
students are active participants/leaders is oa aha oS ON) 
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E12q 


O00 


E12qspec 


E12qrate 


Were there other professional development topics that had an impact on your classroom 
practice? 


MCS ries Ah etleed adele Arccacth Miaate A ee tnodh aS aste Aste ee aed hot Tee es Bae Arata ta eth nate cede 1 GO TO E12qspec 
INO reeds essed tire etal hs ode Ta ea a dacs teeta hee soak teas Line a dialt ban fastt tan andl eet a 0 GOTOE13 
DOM UKMOW iclecd Secielatatetiit elit heal etd esielaha ek l De eeks lad ead lect bac tat cit deedh iad bal eat beads 0 GOTOE13 


iPiter ni A tatngitai sd dint atalino tid aoa ao M GOTO E13 


What other professional development topics had an impact on your classroom practice? 


po 


To what degree have these other professional development topics made an impact on your 
classroom practice? 


Select one only 


Oo 


Oo 
Oo 
Oo 


Not at all (| do not use the techniques/strategies.) ...........eecceeeeseeeeeenteeeeeeteeeeeenes 1 
Somewhat (I use dome of the techniques/strategies) ...........eeceeeeeteeeeeetteeeeeeee 2 
A good deal (| sue many o fthe techniques/strategies.) 0... eeeeeeeeeeeeenees 3 
Extensively (My teaching changed fundamentally) ............::ceeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeenteeeeeeaes 4 


E13. To what extent have you implemented the EL Education curriculum? 


Select one only 


Oo 


Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 


Total implementation ...............::cccccecceeeeeecececeeeeeeeeeceaeeeceeeeeseeeaaeeeeeeeeesesenaeeeeeeeeeees 1 
Nearly total implementation (implemented 75 percent of the curriculum)............ 2 
Partial implementation (implemented 50 percent of the curriculum)..................+: 3 
Very little implementation (implemented 25 percent of the curriculum) ............... 4 
No implementation .................cccccccccecceceeeeeeeeecceeceeeeecececaaeaeceeeeeseeeneaeeeeeeeeeseseenaeeeeess 4 GOTOE1S 
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E14. Which modules of the EL Education curriculum did you implement? 
SELECT ALL THAT APPLY 
Third Grade ELA 


1 ul 


2 ui 


3 


4 


6 Ul 


6 


Module 1: The Power of Reading 
Module 2A: Researching to Build Knowledge and Teaching Others: Adaptations and the Wide World of Frogs 


Module 2B: Researching to Build Knowledge and Teaching Others: Connecting Literacy and Informational Texts 
to Study Culture “Then and Now” 


Module 3A: Analyzing Narrative and Supporting Opinions: A Study of Peter Pan 
Module 3B: Analyzing and Narrative Supporting Opinions: Wolves in Fiction and Fact 
Module 4: Gathering Evidence and Speaking to Others: The Role of Freshwater Around the World 


Fourth Grade ELA 


Module 1A: Becoming a Close Reader and Writing to Learn: Oral Tradition, Symbolism, Building Community 
Module 1B: Reading Closely and Writing to Learn: Poetry, Poets, and Becoming Writers 

Module 2A: Researching to Build Knowledge and Teaching Others: Interdependent Roles in Colonial Times 
Module 2B: Researching to Build Knowledge and Teaching Others: Animal Defense Mechanisms 

Module 3A: Considering Perspectives and Supporting Opinions: Simple Machines: Force and Motion 

Module 3B: Considering Perspectives and Supporting Opinions: Perspectives on the American Revolution 
Module 4: Considering Perspectives and Supporting Opinions: Suffrage and the Leadership of Susan B. Anthony 


Fifth Grade ELA 


Module 1: Becoming a Close Reader and Writing to Learn: Stories of Human Rights 


Module 2A: Researching to Build Knowledge and Teaching Others: Biodiversity in Rainforests of the Western 
Hemisphere 


Module 2B: Researching to Build Knowledge and Teaching Others: Inventions that Changed People’s Lives 
Module 3A: Considering Perspectives and Supporting Opinions: Sports and Athletes’ Impact on Culture 
Module 3B: Considering Perspectives and Supporting Opinions: Balancing Competing Needs in Canada 


Module 4: Gathering Evidence and Speaking to Others: Natural Disasters in the Western Hemisphere 


Sixth Grade ELA 


20 


21 


22 


23 LU 


24 


25 


Module 1: Reading Closely and Writing to Learn: Myths: Not Just Long Ago 

Module 2A: Working with Evidence: Rules to Live By 

Module 2B: Voices of Adversity 

Module 3A: Perspective: The Land of the Golden Mountain 

Module 3B: Reading Closely and Writing to Learn: Point of View and Perspective 

Module 4: Reading for Research and Writing an Argument: Insecticides: Costs vs. Benefits 


Seventh Grade ELA 


26 


27 UW 


30 


31 


Module 1: Reading Closely and Writing to Learn: Journeys and Survival 
Module 2A: Working with Evidence: Working Conditions 

Module 2B: Working with Evidence Identity and Transformation: Then and Now 
Module 3: Understanding Perspectives: Slavery: The People Could Fly 

Module 4A: Reading and Research: Screen Time and the Developing Brain 


Module 4B: Reading and Research: Water is Life 
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Eighth Grade ELA 


32 


33 


34 


35 


36 


37 


Module 1: Reading Closely and Writing to Learn: Finding Home: Refugees 
Module 2A: Working with Evidence: Taking a Stand 
Module 2B: Working with Evidence: A Midsummer Night's Dream and the Comedy of Control 


Module 3A: Understanding Perspectives: Japanese-American Relations in WWII 


Module 3B: Understanding Perspectives: The Civil Rights Movement and the Little Rock Nine 


Module 4: Research, Decision-Making, and Forming Positions: Sustainability of the Worlds’ Food Supply 


E15. To what degree has participating in the Teacher Potential Project influenced your overall approach to teaching? 


Select one only 


OO0O000 


Not-at alls:scctevantitieedh, cake ied aad need Aad aed edie ad dd ee 1 
DOMeWhal. at ee ees eee sees he Re eee aia 2 
AsQood' deal. -0...:3. Asti iisieal adalah detaatala i tnlakdiiraaaaldnr 3 
ExtensivelViicciaria sinc aie hel baa ha wiA shes hee 4 
NotAppliGabletz::cc.c:.ccccctedotceie aaited che theeinld othe debate ahs ee Bteeed dye te Ladebead a dadhe abee eed 99 
NO’RESPONSE. st... ee eA Goan M 


E16. To what degree has participating in the Teacher Potential Project Influenced your overall approach to your 
understanding of your state standards? 


Select one only 


OO0O000 


Notiatall?.:ca:aviai Anti asigid saa nine dstieaaiti tatiana Ge itl odie 1 
SOMOWM aba ccctediiecetabictetiehtesd Mb setedd sieGatiiectetaa dices nh etheed seeettabte etl died eens eet 2 
A good ' deal iii...22vngaeiv divided nie daiieti vedi adantidedaiiehi ein 3 
EXGNSIVELY so iccs3 ta 253i etersetcvea snc edaent oeicg ta viene outdveg se tadaeead ote cgs oa nade outa eeaepaea ced 4 
Not Applicable: :s:esi ss. see sc2ed shied atid saat hes eee te os ee testi sade ieee eed 99 
NO; RESPONSE. iscetieiisiti arena aetna ate atin tanh Mareen de M 


E17. To what degree has participating in the Teacher Potential Project influenced your overall approach to the ways 
you teach English Language Arts (ELA)? 


Select one only 


O0O0000 


Not. ateall:. 20h cadens aiid danta eee denies dneeantee vented 1 
SOMOWNAL edeccis st cg iad etesantvee ine ladaevia bade spi eadentetewes adieu Mie saleable ate amare: 2 
ASQOOO Gall. tins sete ar sec eee ae ha se ae ss oat re eo 3 
EXtensively icitivcsceetties vl Sei eaeet til eeadec tee ties Sel Arete eH ees 4 
Not Applicables.2..ic:n0ni sadn aia donieiidadel aed nae niet einen 99 
NO-RESPONSE iccestiterateacedinarg ee eteati teeth ageaty arene ont Aa ete ade are ete M 
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E18. To what degree has participating in the Teacher Potential Project influenced your overall approach to the ways 
you teach other subjects? 


Select one only 


Nottattall iconic nie hae ele EE ea ee ee a ee a 1 
Oh eSomewhal .f02-5 si ksecen teeta headed teeta ada hile tainted tea 2 
ON! -PGOOG. eas Sec civicrnas cases eidcs tin ee cdeereaznet eased ati eect iar eared eke cea eect ead 3 
D" EXTOMISIVE] V3 caries cies seat acct esa a iad sea aa dit so tid mal adhd eit oh gS 4 
© “jNot- AppliGable sz: .ccterte tint es catedes etl eee eed ees Boel eat teal ant ate 99 
©. NO: RESPONSE isicindelecceviinsnlel cinvietitalel einai ait ede M 


E19. To what degree has participating in the Teacher Potential Project influenced your overall approach to the ways 
you manage your classroom? 


Select one only 


Noteat alll: .csstctscactetisade! Lanne. dandetiads! Wiad A attains! a ees 1 
OD) “SOMOW hat is ei Asha ess atineviceeciea vaste aetna de eneeaes eevee a aaa cen head ene ce tata 2 
OO! cA GOOG dal esi. secs ceceaeianeveiee ses seater soe te asc acti ee lea tes cae etliaedagsde cdeavscuotre dee teed 3 
OO! TEXTONSIVELY fois ss totccstbed ects id otecin tends sabe thce hed othtaderectacenccet aati Meaabedieua ted oMtadprectecenciets 4 
©: 'Not-Applicable iach ei eileen dee ele din en eden iainice eee dn ieee 99 
Ow INO -RESPONS Eevesttaieetet tet eh ohl stated ial tate tliat Stas ct al hats ta M 


E20. To what degree has participating in the Teacher Potential Project influenced your overall approach to the ways 
you engage students in rigorous learning tasks? 


Select one only 


Notiat alliccisttes.tehecteeGdncnl shetsse deceit ticle and ees les ceed acta ond sont 1 
Os SOMOW Nabi ssc oeeahectety tee kaceka ct ieee sta ap eez nie ese tote meade in pecan ocean ek tate oat 2 
WD» AN GOOG Gall sce tects sesetens hive cece tedce een aas ede lae tee Maat ee decoy Weta eta ees de 3 
©. (EXtGNSIVElY: fev. ecto Mid. eaves ee ciate a Ja es el a 4 
©. Not Applicables.2.c.tn.ci heed nail a dented eed nl ete donde end aes 99 
O; ‘NO: RESPONSE gz: ceteceateadeicpecnecg evita teeth eaa ti aavaa viteeg pent evs tiated aati eap esos M 
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F. FUTURE TEACHING PLANS 


This section collects information about your future teaching plans. 


F1. How long do you plan to remain in the K-12 teacher position? 


Select one only 


©. -As: long as: | amable’.ccin caine teint nt PN eel einen eaten 1 
OQ Until | am eligible for retirement and/or Social Security benetits ....0.0. ee 2 
OQ. Until a specific life event occurs (e.g., parenthood, marriage) ..........:ceeeeeeeees 3 
OQ Until a more desirable job opportunity COMES AlONG ..........eeeeeeeeeeteeeteerteeeeeeeees 4 
OI plan to leave aS SOON AS | CAN... eee ee eeeeececee cece ee eececaeceeeeeeeseceaeeeeeeeeeseesnnaneneees 5 
©. Undecided-at this time w.: 2. jcc teed cedtintve ddiieeed ceil a aed eed ed 6 


F2. Approximately how many years do you think you will remain in teaching after this school year? 


|__ |__| YEARS 


F3. IF YOUR SCHOOL IS PARTICIPATING IN EL EDUCATION‘'S TEACHER POTENTIAL PROJECT: Will the EL 
Education TPP program affect whether you decide to stay in teaching in the next school year? 


OP SWS vi ien acces ae pth ened eas ete et a ead os eA ea Net hh 1 
Ot IPOSSIDIY secezegsccsete cs tegen uaeued centers vaaneste Ale te pes caatved, Jeateaavadeetiheadeaescaaeed weadeea taney, 2 
ING hzsczecta tedsiet ea boteestbedects ibdptedin tesches sabe thes Rid ote nadptecta censhes sabetgeutbed cote tdautuctacancedcaneiens 0 


F4. IF YOUR SCHOOL IS PARTICIPATING IN EL EDUCATION’S TEACHER POTENTIAL PROJECT: Will the 
EL Education TPP program affect where you decide to teach in the next school year? 


Oo VCS. 2 sekincidts dvb Makin a dvi dla nail, Divide ded ee 1 
Oe POSSIDIY s2iscves veeitas Satie aa Secs cas a-sialon e a 2 
OP INO Pec acvesteccacess paceatechcectens yobeevetcne tes yeas eel co idegs voanere hbeetaeaacete lecdensyocaered cnededebeetenne 0 
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G. BACKGROUND INFORM ATION 


G1a1. Do you have a bachelor’s degree? 


Wo MOS aise aacstcaituen Setcautaes taal de Ssaeseeh label oak cautdeh sabia dea laneusesiave de shaaatigssanlll Seadbda Mat aautggss 1 GOTO Gila2 
OP NO :asistttcsniategessacptecuecanaeoy badd inci lanscensscstgd unser aneebaanaedinidesteaeAddnagunanaseen baatueciseneedinabtdcens 0 GOTO Gi1b1 
NO: RESPONSE 3: sisson Aocetsacadea ts totaets dese ei enartentivnhe ited acpadaegheb bebaddesascenieb tants M GOTO Gib1 


G1a2. What field of study do you have your bachelor’s degree in? 


NO- RESPONSE ican ai bea eee aaa M GOTO Gia3 


G1a3. In what year was your bachelor’s degree awarded? 


PT 


NO“RESPONSE Si goccndhits s tepcntedicales saulecs ficl eat Sorsjenndvatea dive eduleedfvate athe qeavnevauieav ts cgashts M 


G1b1. Do you have a master’s degree? 


OO VCS vacancies a, Aletta ec eeieli a, inhale and ha A titel hdan hana 1. GOTO Gi1b2 
? INO taste ce 2 Seat aoe lei aa ie a icin ca idee 0 GOTO GiCc1 
NO: RESPONSE i iiss deecesaicetevatindtial, dthvin jelenivs te dabtasadenndvan.ctusvedutendvauteatas salsebde M GOTO Gic'1 


G1b2. What field of study do you have your master’s degree in? 


NO: RESPONSE sci sets lice Seseead aedeeat Area tly div eceen nian davdah Peeduecaste ue Seana dois Stee M GOTO Gi1b3 


G1b3. In what year was your master’s degree awarded? 


a 


NO:RESPONSE fic tases ii aavetecvatuta gh auas sckavadaaiisaaduledhidadathasabateduuna Seats taadidentadushsaanaces M 


G1c1. Do you have an education specialist or professional diploma based on at least one year’s work past master’s 


degree? 

©) SNCS iin 2s8re cedactiat ate e tate haetetes ana cade oBsca ada setewubtae A ona dual sdees gate tava tates deg 1 GO TO G1c2 

NO ces cecclsten tetaeanacnte ls tten decataalsaca tate ceena tea vc tdcatlochaatade. candeuns tated cette ates Peres Ne att 0 GOTO G1d1 
NOJRESPONSE \ei os cetera ein eric aia Get M GOTO G1d1 
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G1c2. What field of study do you have your education specialist or professional diploma based on at least one year’s 
work past master’s degree in? 


NO:RESPONSE 34: echt hue atin ini helena St rated eisai ein gala M GOTO Gic3 


G1c3. In what year was your education specialist or professional diploma based on at least one year’s work past 
master’s degree awarded? 


PO 


NO. RESPONSE iiiciseih. catiiatital aeriacigntvin dential aedviig ein doa neta cava M 


G1d1. Do you have a doctoral degree? 


OO NGS ess cesdai ashe watedeetiad ita sat iad ails Gadel seed aiuies heh baal eat ght toby gelabey re aaeateys 1 GOTO G1d2 
ONO on.c ad aa a i ai Be ad 0 GOTO Gie1 
NO RESPONSE .iiici nd Nandini nei eased ie eat ded ae M GOTO Gie'1 


G1d2. What field of study do you have your doctoral degree in? 


NOsRESPONSE. disc ioisrstedsstond ied sedapeah esata eehveatl ciaa abend anlhah des tubecisbe det ode ume cutee da ee M GOTO Gid3 


G1d3. In what year was your doctoral degree awarded? 


PT 


NO-RESPONSE 3 iccisuiss cinched Are Missal edacadainta hae Blaster eS aedeagal ia, M 


Gie1. Do you have a professional degree (e.g., M.D., L.L.B., J.D., D.D.S.)? 


NGS pies dicaiisaleth vanes Soe Bash Daa aulivn dean ets snlev fa Dg tadag dulsena valste dive eadoun alee deeb eteuiceca mand raanderaee 1. GOTO Gte2 
COPING 5 iss zdcus sae sedans hatriad a stayibt es zedge devaad of eaalan aha dabt Ata pt oedvvaal Ahold ie aibearine tana inde 0 GOTO Gif1 
NO:RESPONSE sfeciiecesuriealica date aabeca dade cvs saat ad ea gtk sae gdh Veetiavig aaa an dubasaaanis M GOTO Gif1 


G1e2. What field of study do you have your professional degree (e.g., M.D., L.L.B., J.D., D.D.S.) in? 


NOURESPONSE sitinsndentnitist cath ett ad att eae te ea eae ee M GOTO Gie3 
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G1e3. In what year was your professional degree (e.g., M.D., L.L.B., J.D., D.D.S.) awarded? 


PO 


NO: RESPONSE iia ee ii i ea i M 


G2. Which of the following best describes the teaching certificate you currently hold in the state in which 
you currently teach? 


Select one only 


OQ Regular or standard state certificate or advanced professional certificate........... 1 
QO Probationary certificate (the initial certificate issued after satisfying all 
requirements except the completion of a probationary period)...............::000e 2 
OQ Provisional or other type of certificate given to persons who are still 
participateing in what the state calls an “alternative certification program’”.......... 3 
OQ Temporary certificate (requires some additional college coursework 
and/or student teaching before regular certification can be obtained) ................. 4 
OQ Emergency certificate or waiver (issued to persons with insufficient teacher 
preparation who must complete a regular certification program in order to 
continue: teaching) five. tare tia eine ea edt 5 
QO | do not hold any of the above certifications in THIS state .........ccccccceeeeeees 6 » GOTO G3a 
G3. In what area(s) does the [FILL teaching certificate marked in G2] allow you to teach in your state? 
SELECT ALL THAT APPLY 
O; 'Preschool:(birth-Prek) 325: :se.ceeeseni eats vee cadeetes Weeds Se cetesien fee uecgdevieb ieee ieedeviceel cee 1 
OmsBlementary (K=5) is cecs feast. 8s cel cdees atl evawetees lend eas cab eeeuade sl seen deetee tend. Mes cel deeea tude 2 
©: Middle grades (6-8) «sciisecutieccteeie cevieditneeledawedi ieee de cedetitenesloeeeededceteelddeees 3 
O Secondary grades (9-12).....c..-ccceescetencescecceeescenetesseecenensseneneusceeenensceneneseeeeetnessenenes 4 
QO Specific subject areas (K-12) (SPOCIPY) ..... eee cece eeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeteeeaeeeteeeaeeeeeenaees 5 
Specify 
Other (SPOCHY) cicitkecahe ore aia odadh hed Tele dala lnie ad Lal laceade oe iaoeddncdeb 6 
Specify 


G3a. What subject(s) are you currently teaching at your school? 


pe 


GO TO G3b 
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Teacher Potential Project Mathematica 


G3b. What grade level(s) are you currently teaching at your school? 


pt 


GO TO G4 


G4. Do you hold a valid regular or standard certification from a state other than the one in which you are 
currently teaching? 


CO RN = pe rn ae eR 1 
IN ores ne eas cen eee ttl ces eee oeees ee cbne sea ee hens eee sauce Seedeatneaunagtateeacteeenete 0 
NO RESPONS Beis tiedte tid oat ian se cGidtneeetibdawengond 2 ved iaela ead eae deeeaaaeadaavatdiielectdowes M 


G5. Have you enrolled in college or university courses inREFERENCE YEAR? 


Dn TY OS soar ots ve tage tt obec tatty neces tcd ert ees aa Be Pan ses ode Bd erode te tae dee, 1 
OD INO ies esas ea ec eg ec see eat canteens cedaay a tecere tant 0 GO TO G9 
NO RESPONSE: wise acs ccctscssiens Sactiseecdc corns agt cache gectnens acdtsees iedieeneaet cestauedendsseddosscaccects M GOTOG9 


G6. Which of the following best describes your enrollment in these courses? 


Select one only 


Individual courses (not pare of a program leading to a degree or certificate)... 1 
QO Vocational certificate Program ..........ccccecceeeeseeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeaeeeseeaeeeseaeees 2 
O Associate degree granting Program ...........cccccceseeeeeeeeeeneeeseeeeeeteeeaeeeseeaeeeeeenaees 3 
QO Bachelor's degree granting Program ...........:cccceseeeeeeeteeeeeeeseeeeeeeseeeeeeeseeaeeeseenaees 4 
QO Master’s degree granting Program .........c:ccceeceeeceseeeeeeeeeeneeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeseenaeeesnaeees 5 
OQ Education specialist or professional diploma program (at least one year 

beyond master’s level) ici. cicccestesceces decane tecdecss ed Mcavenssdaesensiadeseiedstaeslataeisndadasatudiens 6 
O Certificate of Advanced Graduates Studies Program...........cccceeeeeeeeesteeeeeeneees 7 


OQ Doctorare or professional degree granting program (Ph.D., Ed.D., M.D., 
JID ys, DIDS) viecedoritecicovieeetel fish covnadve cudanhi cevieditensant eaausnievia.teensideti erdeatiesaiehiena 8 


G7. Which of the following best describes the reason you enrolled in these courses? 


Select one only 


OQ To obtain for use in a K-12 teaching POSition .......... cee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeteeeeeenaees 1 
OQ To obtain for use in a position in the field of education but not as a 

K-12 t@ACHE? ooo... ee ee cece ee ecccce cece ee eeee eee ee ce ee eee ceanaeceeeeecacenaeceeeeesesgeaeaeceeeeesaeennaneeeeeeess 2 
OQ To obtain for use in a position outside the field of education ................:::cceseeeeeeee 3 


OQ Forreasons unrelated to obtaining or using in a job (e.g. personal 
TUPI OME) se cee tte iecet eet edad geen ce deere dee stun eedd dicedeedven beds te eatedaerdesiieentedvactiveneades 4 
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Teacher Potential Project Mathematica 


G8. 


G9. 


G9a 


G9b 


Were these courses needed to obtain, renew, or maintain teaching certification? 


Including the current school year, how long have you worked as a teacher in the following settings? 


Please do not include student or substitute teaching. IF NONE, PLEASE ENTER: 00 


ENTER ONE RESPONSE PER ROW; 
IF NONE, PLEASE ENTER: 00 


YEARS MONTHS 


a. Total amount of time teaching in current school 


b. Total amount of time teaching in current district 


c. Total amount of time teaching in any school 


Including the current school year, have you worked as a substitute teacher? 


Di VCS sasccecides Mavicaoceste Seceveid gee evi ose cvuvd acncnsiadencavnaseecaflaassaestiadeeie daceinaee sian dees 1 

MD INO esas ages ee ee cae ein ca pe Lend td esc a  ieaae ete eee ete 0 G10 

QO) DOnt KiOW saiivsscodedetivvaescotvtaencteiveaccuneedadedbvveds codvvaunceclvaacceensdadeelvvanccndvvaancteluedscees D G10 
NO RESPONSE #::andeSiienin etek ae hee eee M G10 


Including the current school year, how long have you worked as a substitute teacher in the following 
settings? 


Please do not include student teaching. IF NONE, PLEASE ENTER: 00 


ENTER ONE RESPONSE PER ROW; 
IF NONE, PLEASE ENTER: 00 


YEARS MONTHS 


a. Total amount of time in part-time substitute teaching 
assignments | |__| |e |ee| 


b. Total amount of time in full-time substitute teaching assignments 
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Teacher Potential Project Mathematica 
G10. Inthe last 12 months, have you applied for a job in an attempt to leave the position of a pre-K-12 


teacher? 
OD NCS sacle sews eetedtet stead var sett det aclihd Meawak beet sated eave cies cattaacttiteets obedient easels 1 
OD INO icccevecu vate ccs teasauensticadiiatee cudeudinc det weadseenvaddedunvabe ducnvaduanes vecuaeeusteaediv enon sudeetdyweuvodaceaue 0 


G11. What is your gender? 


O™ (Males cicdvccccentiwashacexecndcndtwe ceadeenenatudanesea cedeuwaidece caaddenanadednsdshacaeeandandnecsnedevesaadeennessansa 1 

D® FOI Ae iat aacicatcncsad dats wad cx annie ach aad cucainesea Cx da andcc enna sagedex and sucanssie dees ana cianndegdedcoandianneciaeea 2 

QO Other (SPOCIPY) oo... eeceeecceceteeeeeteee ee teee eter eeeeeeeeseneeeeeseneeeeeseneeeeeseeeaeeeseeeaeeeseeaeereeenaees 3 
Specify 


G12. Are you Hispanic or Latino? 
Select one only 


O No, not of Hispanic, Latino, or Spanish origin ..............::::ccccceceeececeeeeeeeeeeetneeeeees 1 


O Yes, of Hispanic, Latino, or Spanish Or iQin................:::eccececeeeeeeeeceeceeeeeeesesseneeeeess 2 


G13. What is your race? 


SELECT ALL THAT APPLY 
© ams [a] peppeeeeeer decree teeerrerpcoreeer Pecreerrreeeee er eer cvercocer rt reer per Pree reer eeer rer rr corer reer eer ipeerer rr eee 1 
O Black or African AME iCal ............::::ccccceeeeeeeecceceeeeeeeceeeaeeeeeeeeeseceneaeeeeeeeeesecsesaeeeeess 2 
O American Indian or Alaskan Native ..............:::ccccceeeeeeeeecceceeeeeseceeaeeeeeeeeeseesnaeeneees 3 
O Asian or Pacific Islander ...............:c:cccceceeeeeenecceeeeeeeeeeeceaeeeeeeeeeseceeeaeceeeeeeesensnnaneneess 4 
QO Some other race (SPeCIY) .......cecccecceceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeaeeeseeaeeeeeeaaees 5 
Specify 
Al 


G14. What is your age? 


|__|. | AGE 
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Teacher Potential Project Mathematica 


MATHEMATICA 
Expeditionary Learning Evaluation Policy Research 
Investing in Innovation Validation 


INSTRUCTION: PLEASE MARK ONE RESPONSE FOR EACH ITEM UNLESS OTHERWISE NOTED. Mark (X) BOXES NEATLY 


Observer Name: 


OBSERVERID: |__|. |_| 
Date | a ||) | 
Month Day Year 
TEACHER NAME: 
Day of 1 Monday 
TEACHERMPRID:: |__| ||| the Week: SE) Tuesday 
NUMBER OF TEACHERS: |__| |__| 3 Wednesday 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS: |__| |_| . fltureday 
5 Friday 
GRADE: |__| |__| 
Enter Observation Start Time and End Time: 
eEHOOL: Mark AM OR PM 
L] Control [1] TREATMENT Start: a ae oak ct 
L] Novice L] ExPerieNceD 
End: (i 100 am 20] pm 


EL CURRICULUM: 


COMMENTS (PLEASE DESCRIBE THE LESSON AND ANY IMPORTANT INFORMATION REGARDING THE CLASS PERIOD). Which of the following reflects your presence in the 
class? 


1 Missed the beginning of the class period 


2 Missed the ending of the class period 


3 Present for the entire class period 
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SECTION 1: GENERAL INSTRUCTION 
A. LESSON STRUCTURE 


1. Did the teacher and/or students explicitly state the purpose of instruction out loud? (i.e., Learning Target or Goal, “I Can” 1 y 
statement, Students Will Be Able To...) 2° 


2. If yes, please write or paraphrase the Learning Target/Goal below: 


3. During the lesson, did the teacher refer back to the purpose/learning goals? (i.e., restating or pointing to purpose on the 
board) 


1 Yes 


Note: This does not include if the teacher stated the purpose or learning goals at the end of the class. 0 No 


4. Did the teacher call attention to students’ prior knowledge, such as things they learned in other subjects or earlier lessons or | 1 Yes 
their personal experiences? (i-e., connecting lesson or topic to students’ personal experience or things learned in school.) 


0 No 
5. Did the teacher make connections to the real world? (i.e., usefulness or relevance of lesson or topic to real world contexts 1 Yes 
beyond the classroom) 
0 No 
6. Did the teacher appear to be well organized and prepared to conduct the lesson? (i.e., teacher had a written plan/notes, 1 Yes 
presented the lesson concisely, had any necessary materials ready, was sure of what to do/say, lesson fit timeframe, had 0 N 
prepared instructions, etc.) 2 


7. Did the lesson include a summary at the end, to synthesize learning? 1 Yes, but only the teacher summarized the lesson. 
2 Yes, teacher and the students summarized the lesson. 
0 No, neither the teacher nor the students summarized the lesson. 
8. Which instructional groupings were used during 1 Whole class 4 Small group work without the teacher 
the class period? 
2 Independent work 5 Small group work with the teacher 
MARK ALL THAT YOU OBSERVE 
3 Pair/partner work 6 Other (specify) 
9. How many times did the teacher switch 0 None, the teacher used the same instructional grouping throughout the whole class period 
instructional groupings? 5 4 
Note: This is how many times the teacher switched 
instructional groupings, even if the same types of 2 2 
groupings are used (for example, whole class to 3 3 
independent to whole class would be 2 switches). 
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4 or more 


10. How would you rate the overall coherence of the N 
lesson? (Were concepts and activities linked to one 
another within the lesson?) 


NA - only one activity took place during the class period. 
Low (Lesson was disjointed; activities didn’t seem to relate to each other.) 
Medium (Most of lesson was coherent; one or two activities may not have related to the others.) 


High (All of the lesson was coherent; beginning, middle, end activities clearly related to each other.) 


B. CLASSROOM DISCUSSION 


11. Did classroom discussion occur? 10 Yes 
0 LINo 
12. Which of the following is most characteristic of who spoke | N CL) NA - No discussion occurred. 
Oe ela ee loom 1 The teacher spent the most time talking. 
2 The teacher and the students spent an equal amount of time talking. 
3 0 The students spent the most time talking. 
13. Which of the following best describes how the teacher NO) NA-No discussion occurred. 
encouraged students to participate in the discussion? 4 STEM ae RGaIS eri hs See os Shee 
2 The teacher called on a range of students (more than the same 2-3). 
MORK: OEE Ln YOU CES eRVe 3 The teacher called on a range of students (more than the same 2-3) AND had a system to ensure 


on students in order of desk rows). 


Teacher poses questions generally to the whole class. 


Teacher cold-called students. 


14. Which of the following is most characteristic of how the 
teacher incorporated student input into the lesson? 


MARK ALL THAT YOU OBSERVE 


4 
5 
N 0 NA -No discussion occurred. 
1 
2 


The teacher incorporated student questions, comments, and ideas into the lesson verbally (i.e.: 
repeated a student’s question, answer, or comment). 


The teacher incorporated student questions, comments, and ideas into the lesson in writing (i.e.: 
put a student's work or questions on the board or on an overhead). 
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s/he called on a range of students (e.g., the teacher calls on students in alphabetical order or calls 


The teacher never or rarely incorporated student questions, comments, and ideas into the lesson. 


15. Which of the following is Boe horace tact NO NA -No discussion occurred 
participation inthe classroom? (Patgpaton defined = | + Ls than ha ofthe lass pertcpated 
questions, and/or actively discussing with peers.) 2 C Atleast half of the class participated, but students didn’t ask their own questions 
3 At least half of the class participated and students asked their own questions 
16. What types of feedback did the teacher give the students NO NA-—No discussion occurred 
swironithe teeter echked duesioner 1 The teacher gave non-verbal feedback (such as nodding or shaking their head). 


MARK ALL THAT YOU OBSERVE 


(Higher-level thinking requires that the students engage in 
analysis, synthesis, comparing/contrasting, cause/effect, critiquing, 
or evaluating. Any thinking above the level of reporting, copying or 
describing is considered higher-level.) 


The teacher let the student know if their response was right or wrong. 

The teacher asked the student probing questions, for more information, or follow-up questions. 
The teacher encouraged the student to use more complex language. 

The teacher encouraged the student to think at a higher level (see definition). 


The teacher asked other students to help answer the question. 


16a. Which type of feedback did you see most often? 


NA — No discussion occurred 

The teacher gave non-verbal feedback (such as nodding or shaking their head). 

The teacher let the student know if their response was right or wrong. 

The teacher asked the student probing questions, for more information, or follow-up questions. 
The teacher encouraged the student to use more complex language. 

The teacher encouraged the student to engage in higher-level thinking. 


The teacher asked other students to help answer the question. 


16b. Did the teacher provide mostly positive or mostly negative 
feedback to the students? 


NA — No discussion occurred 
Mostly positive feedback 
Mostly negative feedback 


Equally positive and negative feedback 


17. How would you rate the thoughtfulness of the classroom 
discussion? 


NA -No discussion occurred 

Low (Students’ responses were automatic or rote.) 

Medium (Student(s) sometimes responded thoughtfully.) 

High (Student(s) sometimes responded thoughtfully plus generated their own probing questions.) 


17a. How often did students respond to peer comments and/or 
build on each other’s thinking? 


OND =@ FIO NY = ZFIlwW NY B@ FIOM oO BR wWNHY B&B FIO a BR WD 


NA -No discussion occurred 
Never or rarely 
Sometimes 


Frequently 
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C. CRITICAL THINKING 


18. What kinds of questions did the teacher ask during the class period either verbally or 
in writing? (e.g., questions asked in class assignments) 


The teacher asked: 


0 LU The teacher did not ask any questions. 
MARK ALL THAT YOU OBSERVE 1 Factual, yes/no, basic questions. 
MAKE PREDICTIONS: Based on what you've read so far, what do you think will happen next? | 2 U1 Students to explain ‘why’ or ‘how’ they arrived at an answer, or a 
‘why’//how’ question more generally. 
MAKE INFERENCES: Based on what the character did, how do you think she felt? Students to make predictions (see definition). 
ANALYZE: Classify, compare/contrast, cause/effect, problem/solution, critique/evaluation 4 Students to make inferences, analyze, synthesize, draw conclusions, 
; ; ; , , ; analyze, evaluate, and/or critique (see definitions). 
SYNTHESIZE: Draw conclusions (What is the moral of this story? What is the main point the 
writer is trying to make?) 5 Students to cite evidence from the text to support their responses. 
6 Students to use a discussion protocol to guide class discussion. 
19. Which of the following is most characteristic of the questions the teacher asked NO NA. The teacher did not ask any questions. 
either verbally or in writing? 
0 U) Unable to tell. 
Basic questions require students to record or report on basic information or facts. 4 This tedcher asked tnainiy-basie. factual or yeeino questions: 
Higher-order-thinking (HOT) questions require that the students engage in analysis, synthesis, 2 The teacher asked an even mix of basic and higher-order-thinking 
comparing/contrasting, cause/effect, critiquing, or evaluating. (HOT) questions. 
3 The teacher asked mainly higher-order-thinking (HOT) questions. 
20. In general, what was the level of thinking reinforced during the lesson? N NA. There was no classroom discussion. 
Basic questions require students to record or report on basic information or facts. 0 U1 Unable to tell. 
Higher-order-thinking (HOT) questions require that the students engage in analysis, synthesis, : Bom ie Hideh te Wel eager lyesneaded I bese acta ce ne tnidags 
comparing/contrasting, cause/effect, critiquing, or evaluating. 2 Medium (Students sometimes engaged in HOT.) 
3 High (Students often engaged in HOT.) 
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D. GENERAL INSTRUCTIONAL FORMATS OR TECHNIQUES 


21. Which instructional formats or techniques did the teacher use during 1 Used chalk board, smart board, projector, or chart paper 
the class period? 
2 Extended teacher talk/ lecture (little to no student involvement) 
MARK ALL THAT YOU OBSERVE 3 Q &A (teacher initiates back and forth with students, mostly single-turn) 
4 Discussion protocol (e.g., Socratic seminar, Think-Pair-Share) 
5 Project-based (extended activity with presentation or product) 
6 Games/role plays/drama 
7 Multimedia (film/videos/music/art) 
8 Computers (students or teacher using computers) 
9 Text-based protocol (e.g., Notecatcher) 
10 Group/pair work 
11 Other (specify) 
22. How would you rate the pacing of instructional formats or techniques 1 Too fast (the pace of activities was too hectic, distracting) 
used during the class period? 
2 The right pace (kept most students’ attention on task) 
3 Too slow (most students’ attention wandered during long activities) 
23. What strategies did the teacher use to scaffold instructional activities | 0 The teacher did not scaffold instruction in any form. 
to help students understand complex material and/or content? 
1 Breaking ideas/questions into smaller or simpler segments 
2 Re-representing information/ideas visually 
MARK ALL THAT YOU OBSERVE 
3 Having students explain ideas to each other 
4 Using examples, having students generate examples, and/or referring to real world 
examples 
5 Returning to students who seem to struggle, to see if they now understand 
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6 Providing more structured activities or tasks for some students 


7 Round Robin reading or other forms of students reading aloud 


8 Teachers reading for students 
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E. ASSESSMENT 


24. During the class period, did the teacher give the students a quiz or test? 1 Yes 
0 No 
25. During the class period, did the teacher or students use a rubric to assess 1 Yes 
student work? 
0 No 
26. During the class period, what types of informal assessment did you observe? | 0 U1 The teacher did not use any types of informal assessment. 
These can be verbal or non-verbal and individual or classroom-wide. : : 
1 The teacher walks around the classroom, observing students during 
independent, paired work or group work. 
2 The teacher walks around the classroom, marking students’ work. 
MARK ALL THAT YOU OBSERVE. 
3 The teacher uses exit tickets. 
4 The teacher uses quick “MARKS”. 
5 The teacher asks for a show of hands, thumbs up/down, red light/green light 
to assess students’ understanding of the lesson. 
6 Other (specify) 
28. During the class period, did students provide verbal or written feedback to 1 Yes 
other students? 0 No 


This includes feedback provided as part of peer conferencing (peer editing or peer 
critique), as well as less formal feedback, such as silent agreement. 
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SECTION 2: READING AND WRITING INSTRUCTION 


A. BUILDING ACADEMIC VOCABULARY AND CONTENT KNOWLEDGE 


29. Did the teacher or students use academic vocabulary during the class period? 1 Yes 
Academic Vocabulary: Content or subject specific terms or complex or challenging words. This depends on grade level and includes 0 No 
words that are infrequently used, multi-syllabic, or about complex concepts. 
30. What strategies did the teacher use to provide instruction on NO NA - no instruction on academic vocabulary 5 Used the word in a sentence 
academic vocabular 1 Gave the most common “dictionary” definition 6 Used visuals or gestures 
2 Used context clues to infer word meaning 7 Asked students for definition 
MARK ALL THAT APPLY 3 Used a real world or personal example to define a 8 Used text to develop students’ 
word (making connections to background vocabulary 
knowledge) 
9 Other: 
4 Offered synonyms/antonyms 


31. To what degree did the teacher NO NA~—no instruction on academic vocabulary 
focus on students’ academic 
vocabulary instruction? 


1 Minimally. The teacher mentioned or called attention to academic vocabulary briefly or in passing. 


2 Somewhat. The teacher focused on academic vocabulary during part of the class period (e.g., mini-lesson for 5-10 
minutes). 


3 Very. The teacher focused on academic vocabulary for almost the entire or the entire class period. 


32. Did the lesson involve developing students’ content knowledge? 1 Yes 
0 No 


Content Knowledge: Includes information from the content subjects. This includes facts, major ideas from these subjects, information 
that develops students’ understanding of the physical world (science and physical education), the human world (social studies, arts, 
philosophy) and tools of human thought (mathematics). E.g., historic context of a novel 


33. To what degree did the teacher NO NA-content knowledge was not used during the class period 
engage students in building their 
content knowledge? 


1 Very little or not at all. The teacher did all of the work in the transfer of knowledge. 


2 Somewhat. Students did some of the work, but the teacher still did most of the work. Students responded to questions but 


Engaged students: students answering the teacher did most of the transfer of knowledge. 
questions, discussing, writing, acting, etc. 


3 A great deal. Students did most of the work. Students located the knowledge or became owners of the knowledge. 


34. How much of the class period did NO NA-content knowledge was not used during the class period 
the teacher spend on developing 
students’ content knowledge? 


1 Minimally. The teacher mentioned or called attention to content knowledge briefly or in passing. 
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2 Somewhat. The teacher focused on content knowledge during part of the class period (i.e. mini-lesson on a content topic) 
3 Very. The teacher focused on content knowledge for almost the entire or the entire class period. 
35. What was the overall quality of NO NA-—content knowledge was not used during the class period 
tent k ledge instruction? 
Fe eg ge ae ite vase {| Low (Content knowledge was not memorable; it may have been confusing and/or disconnected to the lesson.) 
2 Medium (Content knowledge was somewhat memorable, but may not have been clearly connected to the main point of the 
lesson.) 
3 High (Content knowledge was very memorable and clearly connected to the main point of the lesson.) 
B. READING ACTIVITIES 
36. What kind of reading activities did N The students did not engage in reading activities during | 11 Students reading aloud (e.g., round robin) 
the students engage in during the the class period. 
class period? (with or without the : ; 3 . , TB Woeevonitee eine cleiie 
teachers’ help) 2 Pre-reading (e.g. introducing the topic before reading, : 
vocabulary review, calling attention to text features) 13 iene text for themes, plot, and/or character 
motives 
3 Making predictions 
14 Reviewing text to find evidence to support a response 
MARK ALL THAT APPLY 4 Connecting text to life or viewpoint 
5 Looking up new words 15 0) Analyzing models to develop criteria for student work 
(i.e.: guidelines) 
6 Determining word meanings from text 
16 Students silently reading a text of choice 
7 Annotating text 
17 Students silently reading an assigned text. 
8 Close reading (students re-read text to look for answers 
to specific questions) 18 Other (specify) 
9 Analyzing Text Structure 
10 0) Summarizing (Re-telling, Paraphrasing, “Gist”) 
36a. What type of pre-reading NC The students did not engage in reading during the class period. 
occurred? : 
0 No pre-reading occurred. 
1 The teacher provided information to prepare students to read (e.g., reviewing vocabulary in the text, explaining the 
purpose of reading). 
MARK ALL THAT APPLY 
2 The teacher summarized the text in detail so that students did not need to read the text to answer post-reading questions. 
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37. How many texts were used in the 


NO NA The students did not engage in reading during the 


lesson during the class period? 


RECORD TEXT TITLES BELOW: 


class period. 
a. 
37a. Record the title of text, if known. |__|__| NUMBER OF TEXTS _ 
Cc. 
d. 
37b. Mark the text type or genre of the NO NA—No reading activities during class period. 9 Nonfictional short stories 
text d during the cl 
rod. | paclie perare 0 Text type/genre unknown 10 Speeches 
1 Novel 11 Magazine, newspaper, internet, or journal articles 
2 Novella 12 Textbooks, technical writings 
3 Fictional short stories 13 Reference books (dictionary, thesaurus, encyclopedia, 
atlas) 
4 Poetry 
14 Curricula, resources, or eBooks from the web 
5 Drama/plays 
15 Photos, videos, or media clips 
6 Biography, autobiography, memoir 
7 Personal essays 18 Cr oienispeciy) 
8 Journal, diary 
38. Did the teacher ask students to NO NA—No reading activities during class period. 
reread the text? (“Can you show ven 
me where in the text you found 
that?”) 0 No 
38a. Did students reread the text NO NA—No reading activities during class period. 
without the teacher’s prompting? 
1 Yes 
0 No 
39. Were the reading activities focused on the meaning of the text? (e.g., main idea, key NO NA—No reading activities during class period. 


information, main theme, characters, plot) 


Not very much 
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Somewhat 


2 
3 Very much 
N 


40. How much class time did the students spend reading independently? NA — No reading activities during class period. 


1 Barely any time 


Less than half of the period 


2 
3 About half of the period 
4 


More than half of the period 


41. Did the students have the opportunity to read a “book of choice” during the class period? (Such | 1 Yes 
as during Drop Everything and Read (DEAR), Sustained Silent Reading (SSR), free read time.) 


0 No 
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C. WRITING ACTIVITIES 


42. What kinds of writing activities did 0 The students did not engage in writing activities during 9 Citing sources or evidence 
the students do during the class the period. 10 Vocabulary development 
period (with or without the teacher’s | 4 4 Pre-writing as part of the writing process (e.g. ss ; : : 
help)? F : sy: 11 Writing conventions (grammar, mechanics, spelling, 
brainstorming before writing) : : ; 
paragraphing, formatting [such as use of subheadings, 
2 Creating an outline or graphic organizer use of quotations]) 
MARK ALL THAT APPLY 3 Drafting as part of the writing process 12 OU Text structures (e.g., poetry structure [stanzas], essay 
ve oe a structure) 
4 Revising/editing methods as part of the writing process 
5 Peer Conferencing (Peer Critique Sessions, Peer ie QUIZ Olea xan 
Editing) as part of the writing process 14 Notetaking, copying and/or recording information 
: : ; ; annotating text 
6 U1 Using a graphic organizer or worksheet provided by the 
teacher 15 0) Analyzing models to develop criteria for student work 
7 UO Short responses to questions that promote thinking (such (5 - Protecob (BIG) 
as “think-tasks”), warm up thinking 16 Other (specify) 
8 On-demand writing prompts (>2 paragraphs) 
43. What was the genre or mode of the | 74 NA_ No writing activities Non-fiction: 10 L) Persuasion (No sources, references) 
writing or writing activities that the aunneclase period 3 Biography, Memoir, Personal 4 A ‘niti Usi 
; ‘ 
students engaged in? g p Essay rgument writing (Using sources, 
references) 
Fiction: F 
MARK ALL THAT APPLY 1 Poon ¢ Natrative, HOW: To 12 Free writing (journaling, brainstorming) 
a Pes ipuve 13 Worksheet, graphic organizer, 
2 Short Story ; : : 
6 C1 Informational/Expository notetaking, or exam 
7 O Opinion writing 140 Letters 
8 CO Literary Analysis 15 L1 Speeches 
9 Book reviews or literature reviews | 16 Other (specify) 
17 Couldn't tell/Unknown 
44. What is the purpose of the writing? N NA — No writing activities during class period. 8 Recording information/ideas 
1 Practicing grammar, mechanics, and/or spelling 9 Writing from sources (using text or notes in their writing) 
2 Literary (poetry, personal essays, fictional stories 10 Literary analysis (analyzing text for themes, plot, and/or 
MARK ALL THAT APPLY eae Y ) Se Lele oe E 
3 Making arguments based on evidence 
11 Analyze text structure 
4 Writing to demonstrate understanding of text 
12 Other (specify) 
5 Promote personal reflection on the text 
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6 Synthesize what students know 13 Couldn't tell 
7 Learning of content knowledge 
45. How long was the writing? NO NA—No writing activities during class period. 5 Long: 5-8 paragraphs 
1 Words or lists of words and phrases, bulleted points ; 
MARK ALL THAT APPLY 6 Reports: more than 8 paragraphs 
2 Short answer: 1-2 sentences , 
7 Other (specify) 
3 Long answer/paragraph: 3-6 sentences 
8 Couldn't tell 
4 Short: 2-4 paragraphs 
46. How much of the class period did N CJ NA— No writing activities during class period. 
the students spend on this writing , 
activity? 1 Barely any time 
2 Up to half of the period 
3 More than half of the period 
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Section 3: Classroom Management and Environment 


A. CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT/MANAGING STUDENT BEHAVIOR/RESOURCES 


enforced behavioral rules in the classroom? 


47. Were behavioral rules, norms, or expectations clearly posted somewhere in the room? 1 Yes 
0 No 
48. How frequently did students disrupt the class? N LC There was no student disruption 
Disruption is defined as behavior that takes away instructional time from at least one other student (other than | 1 Rarely 
the student who is disruptive). So, a student sitting at his or her desk scribbling on paper might be disruptive, 2 S Fane tl few ti 
but unless it’s taking away learning time from another student (e.g., student at desk next to disruptive student UU Ula 8 CSI GUS MUS) 
is distracted by the scribbling and not paying attention to the lesson), it should not be coded. 3 Very Frequently 
49. Which of the following best describes how teachers NO N/A - Behavioral rules were not demonstrated because there was no student disruption. 


1 Behavioral rules and/or expectations were not enforced. 


Behavioral rules and/or expectations were inconsistently enforced. 


50. 


How effective were the teacher’s attempts to re-direct 
student disruptions? 


N/A — There was no student disruption. 


2 
3 Behavioral rules and/or expectations for behavior were consistently enforced. 
N 


The teacher did not attempt to redirect student disruption. 


The teacher's attempts to redirect student disruption are mostly ineffective. 


51. 


Did the teacher’s redirection of student disruption(s) take 


N/A — there was no student disruption. 


1 
2 
3 The teacher's attempts to redirect student disruption are mostly effective. 
N 


away from learning time? 1 The teacher did not attempt to redirect student disruption. 


Examples of redirection include using proximity, hand signals, | 2 Yes, it took away from learning time (at least 10 minutes total during the class period). 


whispering to student, writing names on the board. 


3 No, it did not take away from learning time (less than 10 minutes total during class period). 
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52. Did the teacher use punitive control to manage student disruption? 1 Yes 
Examples include yelling, threats, punishment, public shaming, and disrespectful language. 0 No or NA 

52a. Did the teacher use positive reinforcement to manage student behavior? 1 Yes 
Examples include giving students merits, compliments, and rewards for good behavior. 0 No 

53. Was instructional time (10 minutes or more) lost because of wait time or transitions? 1 Yes 


0 No or NA 
1 Yes 
54. Was the classroom well-organized and neat? - . 
fo) 
1 Yes 
55. Were materials easily accessible to students? (Including books, pencils, project items, computers, etc.) P ‘i 
fe) 
1 Yes 
56. Was the classroom set up to encourage and facilitate peer collaboration (are the tables set up in pairs or groups, etc.)? 5 4 
fo) 
1 Yes 
57. Was student work posted in the classroom? ‘ ‘i 
fe) 
58. Did posted student work include a posted standard that links work to academic content or topics? (E.g., student-made N N/A — There was no student 
posters about a novel read in class) work posted. 
1 Yes 
0 No 
1 Yes 
59. Was there a library of books in the classroom (not including textbooks, dictionary, and thesauruses)? ; ¥i 
fe) 
1 Yes 
59a. Did the classroom have a shelf of textbooks, dictionaries, and thesauruses that were accessible to students? i 5 
fe) 
59b. Were there any computers or tablets in the classroom that were accessible to students (e.g., a workstation)? 1 Yes 
0 No 


B. CLASSROOM CULTURE 


How characteristic are the following descriptions of the classroom? 


60. The teacher and students demonstrated respect for one another. 10 Not very 
(Demonstrates respect: using eye contact, warm voices, respectful language, and 2 U1 Somewhat 
cooperation, and/or sharing) 3 Very 

1 Not very 
61. The teacher was warm, empathetic, and/or supportive. 

2 Somewhat 
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3 Very 
62. Classroom climate was characterized by inclusion of all. 101 Not very 
(Inclusion does not refer to classes containing both special education and general 2 U1 Somewhat 
education students.) 30 Very 
63. The teacher successfully encouraged students to interact with each other (e.g. 1 Not very 
teacher prompted students to work collaboratively in pairs or groups, 
: ieee : 2 Somewhat 
discussion in these pairs/groups was relevant to the content of the lesson, 
teacher prompted students to attend to peers’ comments). 3 Very 
64. How many students were receptive to the teacher’s instructions and feedback? | 1 None or few students 
(e.g. students’ eyes were on the teacher when the teacher was speaking; 2 Upto halt or students 
students showed their understanding with nodding, raised their hands to P 
answer questions) 3 0 More than half of students 
1 Most students are resistant to learning. 
64a. Which of the following best describes the culture of the classroom: 
2 Most students are compliant. 
3 Most students are keenly motivated to learn. 
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C. ENGAGEMENT AND MOTIVATION 


How characteristic are the following descriptions of the classroom? 


65. Was the teacher passionate about what he or she was doing/teaching? 101 Yes 
Passionate: enthusiastic, excited, invested, energetic, genuine, “on fire” 0 No 
ook ‘ 1 Yes 
66. The majority of students were on-task for almost all of the class period. " As 
fe) 
1 None to a few 
66a. How many students struggled to stay on task during the class period? 2 About half 
3 Most to all 
1 None to a few 
67. How many students appear to be actively engaged in the lesson (beyond listening or reading, student were: raising hands, 2 About half 
participating in discussion, writing, or drawing in relation to the lesson)? oe 
3 Most to all 
1 Yes 
68. Do the majority of students appear to be keenly interested in the lesson or taking ownership of their learning? 0 No 


69. Did the students play leadership roles, either voluntarily or from 
being encouraged by the teacher? 


MARK ALL THAT APPLY 


70. Which of the following behaviors or character traits did the 


students demonstrate/exhibit? 


MARK ALL THAT APPLY 


a fF WwW NY = 


oO ON DO FW DY = 


Students volunteer for tasks 


Students help peers without being asked 


Students lead/facilitate discussions or discussion protocols; act as moderator 


Students manage materials 


None of the above 


Perseverance (continuing to focus even when work is hard) 


Risk Taking/Academic Courage (willing to self-evaluate, willing to disagree with peers) 


Collaboration (giving peers feedback or help; use of respectful language) 


Craftsmanship (demonstrating high level of skill) 


Curiosity (asking questions, above and beyond the usual) 


Resistance (refusing to cooperate, engage, or participate) 


Apathy (not causing problems but not paying attention, engaging, or participating) 


Frustration (trying to participate but getting impatient) 


Giving up (trying at first, but giving up when things get hard) 
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This appendix presents supplemental information for the analysis of teacher instructional 
practices. We first present information on the methodology used to develop the analytic 
measures of teacher instructional practices. We then present additional information on the 
methodology used to evaluate the intervention. 


A. Supplemental information on the methodology used to develop teacher 
instructional practice measures 


We developed empirical measures of teacher instructional practices through exploratory and 
confirmatory factor analyses using the teacher survey and observation data. We first describe the 
steps in this process: conceptual framework to group items into constructs, exploratory factor 
analysis (EFA) to determine optimal number of factors for each construct, confirmatory factor 
analysis (CFA) to test the fit of the model, and computation of construct scores for each teacher. 
We then discuss the predictive validity and internal consistency of these constructs. 


1. Development of teacher instructional practice measures 


We used a statistical method called factor analysis to develop the teacher instructional practice 
measures; this is a standard approach to develop measures from a set of individual items and 
establish their reliability and validity. We used both EFA and CFA, which are based on the 
common factor model and are typically conducted in conjunction with one another. Exploratory 
factor analysis is used to explore and refine the factor structure of the measures, whereas 
confirmatory factor analysis is used at the later stage of instrument development (after the testing 
instrument has been analyzed via exploratory factor analysis) for testing and validation purposes. 


a. Conceptual framework 


As the first step, we created a conceptual framework for the survey and observation items and 
their relationship to the unobserved (latent) constructs of teacher instructional practices these 
items were designed to measure. We estimated a total of 31 constructs (factors) measuring 
different aspects (topics) of 16 teacher instructional practices. Each construct was derived from 
one data source, either survey or observation. Some of the teacher instructional practices were 
measured by more than one construct (factor); see Table E.1. 
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Table E.1. Teacher instructional practice constructs by topic 


Topic 
Academic vocabulary 
Classroom climate 


Classroom management 


Connected lessons 
Connections to world 


Content knowledge 


Higher-order thinking 


Multimedia use 


Multiple types and purposes 
of writing 


Prior knowledge 


Student responsibility for 
learning 


Student independence 


Student participation 


Use of text evidence 


Reading, writing, and/or 
speaking about texts 


Writing conventions 


Construct 


Academic vocabulary 
Classroom climate 


Observed classroom management 
Self-reported classroom management 


Classroom disruption 
Stated learning purpose 
Connected lessons 


Learning connected to personal experiences or real world 
Content knowledge development 

Demonstrate content knowledge in writing 

Observed higher-order thinking 

Higher-order thinking and reading 

Assessment of higher-order thinking 

Use of multimedia in instruction 


Online writing 


Engagement in multiple types of writing 
Writing for multiple purposes and audiences 


Student prior knowledge 


Student responsibility for their learning 


Student independence 


Collaborative discussion practices 
Student participation in discussion 


Student engagement in class 


Text evidence use and argument writing 

Assessment of text evidence use 

Self-reported text evidence use 

Close reading and writing that demonstrates understanding of texts 
Reading, writing, and/or speaking about texts in past two weeks 
Reading, writing, and/or speaking about texts in typical week 


Use of writing conventions 


Feedback on writing conventions 


Mathematica 


Data source 


Observation 
Observation 
Observation 
Survey 
Survey 
Observation 
Observation 
Observation 
Observation 
Survey 
Observation 
Survey 
Survey 
Observation 
Survey 
Observation 
Survey 
Survey 


Survey 
Survey 
Observation 
Observation 
Observation 
Observation 
Survey 
Survey 
Observation 
Survey 
Survey 
Survey 
Survey 


b. Exploratory factor analysis 


Exploratory factor analysis is a statistical analysis method typically used for the investigation of 
construct validity in cases where the relationships among variables are unknown or ambiguous 
(Atkinson et al. 2011). Because the items mapping to the same construct could measure several 
distinct dimensions of the same construct, we employed EFA to identify the underlying latent 
structure and dimensionality of the set of items (that is, the optimal number of factors these items 
are measuring). We employed EFA with Oblimin rotation for categorical outcomes to determine 
the latent dimensionality of the constructs. Oblimin rotation was used because all of the teacher 
instructional practices were assumed to be related and this rotation method allows the factors to 
correlate. To adjust for standard errors due to clustering of observations and survey responses for 
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the same teacher within a school year, we used a standard Huber-White estimation procedure 
that takes into account clustering of responses and assumes independence only among cluster 
units (teachers) but not the individual units (responses from the same teacher). We determined 
dimensionality structure of each construct by triangulating four pieces of information: 


1. Statistical fit of the models with a varying number of factors to the data (based on the 
Bayesian predictive posterior p-value that should be at least 0.05 for a good fitting model; see 
Section C for more details). 


2. Clean factor structure: factor loadings above 0.32, which equate to approximately 10 percent 
overlapping variance with the other items in that factor (Tabachnik and Fidel 2001); no or 
few item crossloadings on other factors; and no factors with a single item. 


3. Substantive meaning and interpretability of the factors. 


4. Adequate internal consistency reliability of the factors as a whole: > 0.50, according to What 
Works Clearinghouse (WWC) standards. 


Throughout the entire model-building and model-selection processes, we ensured that the models 
suggested by the EFA were consistent with our expectations of the conceptual relationship 
between the items and factors. 


c. Confirmatory factor analysis 


After we established the optimal number of factors for each construct, we fit a categorical CFA 
model to test whether the data supported the implied model (as driven by the EFA or/and 
theory). 


To properly account for the multilevel structure of our data (observations and survey responses 
for each teacher in the fall and spring of the same school year are “nested” within that teacher), 
we opted to fit a multilevel categorical CFA model. Most generally, CFA models statistical 
relationships between observed variables and latent variables. In the most simplified form, for 
observation or survey response i for teacher /, this model can be specified as follows: 


(VI) Vij = Boj + BajyX1ij + BojX2ij + BsjXaij + €ij. 


where f,; is the intercept coefficient (representing the mean level of estimated teacher 
instructional practice), 6;;, B2;, and /3;are the slope coefficients (or factor loadings) describing 
the effect of a unit change on items X,, Xz, and X3 in fall or spring observation or survey 
instrument 7 for teacher /, and ¢€;; represents error in predicting Y;; from known values of X;;. We 
held the slopes (or factor loadings) constant across teachers. The intercepts (means) of each item 
were allowed to vary across clusters (teachers) and measure the distance from each teacher’s 
intercept to the overall intercept 6,. Note that the notation does not account for the categorical 
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nature of the indicators, which have multiple intercepts (thresholds) that capture transition 
between response categories for binary-categorical items.” 


We used an iterative approach to estimate factor models, where we first tested the hypothesized 
model structure as suggested by the EFA along with our theory of the relationship between the 
items and the factors and then continued to make necessary revisions to the model to obtain the 
optimal fit to the data and maximize internal consistency of the resulting factors (for example, by 
excluding items with nonsalient factor loadings < 0.32). To account for the small sample size, we 
used the Bayesian estimation method, which tends to outperform the standard Maximum 
Likelihood estimator in small samples (see, for example, Park and Yu 2018). 


Mplus—the statistical package we use for factor analysis—uses vague informative priors ~N(0, 
10!°) for location parameters (that is, factor loadings and intercepts/thresholds) and 
noninformative priors for variances p(o7) co 1 as defaults. As mentioned previously, using these 
priors in small samples facilitates model identification (see van Erp et al. 2018). For each model 
we also evaluated model fit and convergence criteria for each parameter to determine whether we 
need to change priors’ specifications. 


For all 31 constructs, an underlying CFA models provided excellent fit to the data in the one- 
year sample according to the Bayesian PPP statistic (Table E.2)*>?° We also inspected Bayesian 
posterior distribution graphs to ensure convergence of model parameters. 


*4 For more details about the multilevel CFA models, including the decomposition of the variance—covariance 
matrix within and between teachers, see Hox (2010). 

°5 Results from the EFA analysis are available upon request. 

26 The PPP statistic controls the Type I error rate and detects structural misspecifications of the model and a 95 
percent confidence interval for the difference in the f-statistic between the observed and replicated data. PPP 
values > 0.05 typically indicate a good fit of the model to the data and values > 0.50 indicate an excellent fit to the 
data. An excellent-fitting model is a PPP value around 0.5 and an f-statistic should include the value of zero 
falling close to the middle of the confidence interval (Muthén and Asparouhov 2012). 
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Table E.2. Statistical fit of the confirmatory factor analysis models for teacher 
instructional practices (one-year sample) 


Teacher instructional practices ed od a 95% C.I. 

Academic vocabulary 0.50 —12.51 11.37 
Classroom management 0.17 —25.64 81.06 
Classroom climate 0.45 —28.19 27.91 
Connected lessons 0.50 —22.40 20.92 
Connections to world 0.46 —23.20 27.70 
Content knowledge 0.41 —23.82 29.48 
Higher-order thinking 0.25 —52.87 106.82 
Multimedia use 0.50 —24.80 25.89 
Multiple writing 0.48 —20.32 21.22 
Student prior knowledge 0.48 -—12.17 13.95 
Student independence 0.49 —20.78 22.91 
Student participation 0.44 -39.73 43.27 
Student responsibility for learning 0.53 —17.56 15.78 
Use of text evidence 0.47 —35.90 40.26 
Writing about texts 0.36 —58.95 77.93 
Writing conventions 0.19 —23.07 59.43 


Source: Mathematica analysis of the one-year EL Education sample data using categorical confirmatory factor 
analysis with Bayesian estimation method. 


PPP = predictive posterior p-value; PPP values > 0.5 indicate good fit of the model to the data. 
95% C.I. = confidence interval for the difference in the f-statistic between the observed and replicated data. 


In the one-year sample—which we used to develop the constructs—all constructs had high 
construct validity and internal consistency reliability. Construct validity, measured by the factor 
loadings, means that measures were strongly related to the underlying latent construct they were 
hypothesized to measure. Internal consistency reliability means that the items hypothesized to 
measure the same construct produce similar scores. We measured internal consistency reliability 
using McDonald’s omega. This approach relies on the estimates from a CFA model that 
decomposes observed score variance into the true score and error variances and computes 
reliability as the ratio of true variance of the scores (signal) and the total variance of the scores 
(signal + noise): 


2 
(V2) os true variance 
oF > 
o np tO : 
true variance error variance 


Omega reliability accounts for the differential strength of the relationship between each item and 
a factor and therefore provides a more accurate estimate of reliability than coefficient alpha 
(Zinbarg et al. 2005; Gadermann et al. 2012). There is no universal cutoff for a minimally 
acceptable value of internal consistency reliability statistic (such as alpha or omega), but WWC 
considers an internal consistency of 0.5 or higher as meeting the standards. In applied research, 
an internal consistency of 0.70 and above is typically considered desirable. Table E.3 provides 
additional details about internal consistency reliability of each individual construct. 
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Table E.3. Internal consistency by teacher practice construct 


Internal 
consistency 
Number of items Coyant=xeF-)) 


Teacher instructional 


Teacher instructional practice sub- 
re) g-(ea i (ex-Mexe) ali guleas construct 


Academic vocabulary — 2 0.76 
Classroom management Observed classroom management 3 0.98 
Self-reported classroom management 6 0.84 
Classroom disruption 3 0.79 
Classroom climate — i 0.90 
Connected lessons Stated learning purpose 2 0.78 
Connected lessons 2 0.62 
Connections to world _— 3 0.83 
Content knowledge Content knowledge development 3 0.98 
Demonstrate content knowledge in 2 0.88 
writing 
Higher-order thinking Observed higher-order thinking 7 0.84 
Higher-order thinking and reading if 0.89 
Assessment of higher-order thinking 4 0.89 
Multimedia use Use of multimedia in instruction 3 0.54 
Online writing 2 0.92 
Multiple texts — 2 0.24* 
Multiple writing Engagement in multiple types of writing 2 0.73 
Writing for multiple purposes and 2 0.52 
audiences 
Prior knowledge — 2 0.55 
Student independence — 4 0.73 
Student participation Collaborative discussion practices 4 0.72 
Student participation in discussion 2 0.75 
Student engagement in class 3 0.87 
Student responsibility for — 3 0.74 
learning 
Use of text evidence Text evidence use 4 0.87 
Assessment of text evidence use 2 0.87 
Self-reported text evidence use 2 0.79 
Writing about texts Reading, writing, and/or speaking 5 0.81 
about texts (observed) 
Reading, writing, and/or speaking 4 0.81 
about texts in past two weeks 
Reading, writing, and/or speaking 5 0.84 
about texts in a typical week 
Writing conventions Use of writing conventions 2 0.90 
Feedback on writing conventions 6 0.92 


Source: Mathematica analysis of the one-year EL Education sample data using categorical confirmatory factor 
analysis with Bayesian estimation method. 


*Does not meet the What Works Clearinghouse standard for sufficient internal consistency reliability (2 0.5). 


d. Calculation of factor scores 


For each teacher record (per wave and school year), we computed scores on each of the 31 
constructs. For these summary scores to be reliable and valid representations of how the teacher 
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implements instructional practices, they should capture differential reliability of the items 
measuring these practices so that items with higher reliability and validity would get more 
weight in a composite score (see Table E.4). These reliability-weighted composite scores derived 
using the CFA procedure are referred to as “factor scores.” Conceptually, a factor score is an 
estimate of the score that would have been observed for a teacher if it had been possible to 
measure the underlying construct (teacher instructional practice) directly. Factor scores represent 
the sum of the factor loadings of all observed items in a factor. These weights are estimated from 
the correlations between the items and reflect the degree of validity and reliability with which 
each survey or observation item measures a corresponding teacher instructional practice. 


Reliability-weighted factor scores were computed by multiplying the observed score for each 
survey or observation item by the item’s factor loading and summing the products of all items 
within a factor. We conducted two transformations to make the comparisons of teachers’ scores 
across multiple constructs directly comparable and independent from the number of items in a 
factor and the scale of individual items (which could have different scales both within and across 
factors). First, we normalized each item to be on a scale from 0 to | to ensure the scores from 
different items always have the same metric. This is obtained by subtracting a minimum score 
from each teacher’s observed score and dividing it by the difference between the maximum and 
minimum score of each item: 


(V3) Xnormalized = en 

maximum mintmum 
Second, we normalized the factor loadings within each factor and set their sum to 1 by dividing 
each factor loading by the sum of all loadings in a factor. Resulting scores always range between 
0 and 1 regardless of the practical range for each survey or observation item and the number of 
items within a construct. As a result, resulting scores will always be directly comparable for 
teachers across different constructs. We required that a teacher had nonmissing responses to 
every survey or observation items within a construct to compute their score on that construct. 


2. Predictive validity of teacher instructional practice measures 


When examining outcomes of teachers’ instructional practices, it is important to determine 
whether the instructional practices are associated with changes in student achievement. To 
determine the strength of this relationship we conducted two sets of analyses: (1) correlational 
analyses between each outcome and average standardized ELA scores at post-test, and (2) 
regression analyses of construct composite scores and test scores. 
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Table E.4. Item-level factor loadings by construct 


Bey) (cs 


General instruction 


Connected lessons 


[@foyalal=\evile)alom omy vey ale! 


(Zoya t=Taim carey (=re (els) 


i lfe]al=Vee)ue (1mm talial dare) 


Construct 


Connected 
lessons 


Stated learning 
purpose 


Learning 
connected to 
personal 
experiences or 
real world 


Content 
knowledge 
development 


Demonstrate 
content knowledge 
in writing 


Assessment of 
higher-order 
thinking 


Extent to which the overall lesson had activities that were connected to 
one another. 


Whether the lesson included a summary at the end to synthesize learning. 


Whether the teacher referred back to the purpose/learning goals (that is, 
restating or pointing to purpose on the board) during the lesson. 


Teacher and/or students explicitly stated the purpose of instruction out 
loud (that is, Learning Target or Goal, “| Can” statement, Students Will Be 
Able To...). 


Students engaged in reading activities that involved connecting text to life 
during the class period with or without the teachers’ help. 


Teacher provided instruction on academic vocabulary by using a real 
world or personal example to define a word (making connections to 
background knowledge). 


Whether the teacher made connections to the real world (that is, the 
usefulness or relevance of the lesson or topic to real world contexts 
beyond the classroom). 

Extent to which teachers engaged students in building their content 
knowledge. 

The approximate proportion of the class period the teacher spent on 
developing students’ content knowledge. 

The degree to which the content knowledge instruction was connected to 
the main point of the lesson. 

The extent to which the demonstration of content knowledge or 
understanding of text is important when grading or evaluating students' 
writing. 

The extent to which the demonstration of content knowledge or 
understanding of text is important when providing students with feedback 
on their writing. 

The extent to which the development of ideas and use of evidence to 
support ideas is important when grading or evaluating students’ writing. 
The extent to which the quality of writing important when grading or 
evaluating students’ writing 
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One-year 
sample 


ioy-Yol Tale 


0.55 
0.80 


0.80 


0.81 


0.77 


0.80 


0.97 


0.97 


0.98 


0.87 


0.89 


0.81 


0.85 


Mathematica 


Two-year 
Y-Tan} e}(emley-lollare] 


0.38 
0.91 


0.94 


0.41 


0.54 


0.61 


0.97 


0.97 


0.98 


0.85 


0.91 


0.86 


0.94 
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Construct 


Higher-order 
thinking and 
reading 


Observed higher- 
order thinking 


Item 


The extent to which the development of ideas and use of evidence to 
support ideas is important when providing students with feedback on their 
writing. 

The extent to which the quality of thinking is important when providing 
students with feedback on their writing. 


The frequency with which teachers focus on analysis of individuals, 
events, and ideas in the text (for example, how they are introduced, how 
they interact with each other, and how text makes connections/distinctions 
among them) when students read texts in class. 


The frequency with which teachers focus on analyzing differences and 
similarities in perspectives between multiple texts on the same topic when 
students read texts in class. 

The frequency with which teachers focus on critiquing or evaluating 
arguments and specific claims in context when students read texts in 
class. 

The frequency with which teachers focus on determining central idea(s) or 
theme(s) of the text when students read texts in class. 

The frequency with which teachers focus on determining the author’s point 
of view or purpose when students read texts in class. 

The frequency with which teachers focus on integrating or comparing and 
contrasting information in different media or formats when students read 
texts in class. 

The frequency with which teachers focus on integrating or interpreting 
information across sections of the text when students read texts in class. 
Extent to which the teacher asked higher-order thinking questions either 
verbally or in writing. 

Extent to which the teacher reinforced higher-order thinking in class. 
Students engaged in reading activities that involved making predictions 
during the class period with or without the teachers’ help. 

Teacher asked students to make inferences, analyze, synthesize, draw 
conclusions, evaluate, and/or critique either verbally or in writing. 

Teacher asked students to make predictions either verbally or in writing. 


Teacher asked students questions to encourage them to think at a higher 
level (see definition). 
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One-year 
sample 
ifoF-Tel tare) 


0.72 


0.89 


0.60 


0.85 


0.60 


0.74 
0.74 


0.86 


0.74 
0.93 


0.90 
0.34 


0.74 


0.51 
0.65 


Mathematica 


Two-year 
sample loading 


0.82 


0.95 


0.81 


0.86 


0.86 


0.88 
0.95 


0.86 


0.78 
0.96 


0.96 
0.40 


0.90 


0.56 
0.59 
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Multimedia use 


Prior knowledge 


fs) 0 lo (=valm[ave(=)el>vale(=valer 


cS} 0 lo(=valm oy- lal (e| or=1ieyal 


Construct 


Online writing 


Use of multimedia 
in instruction 


Student prior 
knowledge 


Student 
independence 


Collaborative 
discussion 
practices 


Item 


Teacher asked the student probing questions, for more information, or 
follow-up questions. 


Frequency with which teacher asks students to create videos or webcasts. 


Frequency with which teacher asks students to write for social networking, 
blogs, or wikis. 

Teacher used chalk board, smart board, projector, or chart paper as an 
instructional format in the class period. 


Teacher used games, role play, and drama as an instructional format in 
the class period. 


Teacher used multimedia, such as films, videos, music, and art, as an 
instructional format in the class period. 


In the past two weeks, frequency with which teachers asked students to 
relate what they read to their own experience or to something they have 
learned before. 


When students read texts in class, how often teachers focused on relating 
the story or literary work, its characters, and/or its themes to something 
they have read before. 

The frequency with which students asked for more challenging work in the 
past two weeks. 

The frequency with which students checked their own progress against 
learning targets in the past two weeks. 

The frequency with which students gave input in setting learning targets in 
the past two weeks. 

The frequency with which students participated in developing rubrics or 
evaluation criteria against learning targets in the past two weeks. 
Frequency with which students responded to peer comments and/or build 
on each other's thinking. 

Teacher used student pair or group work as an instructional technique in 
the class period. 

Teacher asked other students to help answer the question in discussions. 


The thoughtfulness of the classroom discussion based on students’ 
responses: (1) students’ responses were automatic or rote; (2) students 
sometimes responded thoughtfully; and (3) students sometimes 
responded thoughtfully, plus generated their own probing questions. 
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One-year 
sample 
ifoF-Tel late) 


0.45 


0.92 
0.92 


0.53 
0.50 
0.57 


0.46 


0.76 


0.65 
0.66 
0.63 
0.60 
0.87 
0.46 


0.34 
0.78 


Mathematica 


Two-year 
Flan) e}(emley-lol tare] 


0.73 


0.95 
0.95 


0.69 
0.41 
0.69 


0.13 


0.42 


0.64 
0.59 
0.55 
0.75 
0.92 
0.58 


0.76 
0.96 
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One-year 
sample Two-year 
Construct Item ifoF-Tel late) sample loading 


The approximate proportion of students who struggled to stay on task 


Student during the class period. 
engagement in baby 
class Whether the majority of students were on task for almost all the class 0.91 0.94 
period. 
Student The extent to which students participated in class. 0.76 0.95 
participation in : , 0.79 0.89 
discussion The extent to which students spoke in the classroom. : : 
The frequency with which students provided feedback on each other's 0.53 0.00 
work in the past two weeks. 
Student responsibility Student iy The frequency with which students shared their work with their peers in 0.85 0.21 
5 responsibility for 
icolm (=r-laaliale H : the past two weeks. 
their learning 
The frequency with which students worked with other students in the past 0.70 0.66 


two weeks. 


Reading and writing instruction 


Degree to which the teacher focused on students’ academic vocabulary 


instruction. 
F Academic 
Academic vocabulary vocabulary Students engaged in reading activities that involved determining word 0.81 0.83 
meanings from text(s) during the class period with or without the teachers’ 
help. 
Count of writing purposes, including: practicing grammar, mechanics, 0.87 0.97 


and/or spelling; literary; marking arguments based on evidence; writing to 
demonstrate the following of text; promote personal reflection on the text; 
synthesize what students know; learn content knowledge; record 
information or ideas; write from sources; literary analysis; analyze text 


Engagement in structure; and others. 
multiple types of Number of writing activities in different genres or modes of the writing that 0.63 0.95 
writing the students engaged in. Genres or modes can include poem, short story, 


Multiple types and 
purposes of writing 


biography/memoir/personal essay, narrative, descriptive, 
informational/expository, opinion writing, literary analysis, book review or 
literature review, persuasion (no sources or references used), argument 
writing (Sources or references used), free writing, graphic organizer, 
letters, speeches, and other genre or modes of writing. 


Number of the following types of audiences teachers asked students to 0.51 0.37 


eres wn ead write for: family members; school officials; teachers; other students; 
a fees community members; and community organizations, government officials, 


or businesses. 
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Reading, writing, 
and/or speaking about 
texts 


Use of text evidence 


Construct 


Close reading and 
writing that 
demonstrates 
understanding of 
text 


Reading, writing, 
and/or speaking 
about texts in past 
two weeks 


Reading, writing, 
and/or speaking 
about texts in 
typical week 


Assessment of 
text evidence use 


Item 


Number of the following types of writing teachers asked students to do in 
the past two weeks: writing to inform, writing to argue or present an 
opinion, and writing to convey experience in narrative form. 


Purpose of the writing is to demonstrate understanding of the text(s). 
Purpose of the writing was to cite sources or evidence. 

Students engaged in close reading (students reread text to look for 
answers to specific questions) during the class period with or without the 
teachers’ help. 

Students reviewed text to find evidence to support a response or 
viewpoint. 

The extent to which the reading activities focused on the meaning of the 
text (for example, main idea, key information, main theme, characters, and 
plot). 

Frequency with which students discussed texts they read with partners or 
a small group of students in the past two weeks. 

Frequency with which students produced extended writing by 
incorporating key details from texts they read in the past two weeks. 
Frequency with which students shared their ideas about and/or 
understanding of the texts they read with the whole class in the past two 
weeks. 

Frequency with which students wrote about texts they read in the past two 
weeks. 

Frequency with which teachers ask students to do a group activity or 
project about what they have read in a given week. 

Frequency with which teachers ask students to explain or support their 
understanding of what they have read in a given week. 

Frequency with which teachers ask students to write about something 
they have read in a given week. 

Frequency with which teachers give students time to read books they 
have chosen themselves in a given week. 

Frequency with which teachers ask students to describe the style or 
structure of the text they have read in a given week. 

The extent to which the accuracy or appropriateness of students’ 
references to texts important for text-based writing when grading or 
evaluating students’ writing. 
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One-year 
sample 
ifoF-Tel tare) 


0.68 


0.50 
0.82 
0.54 


0.91 


0.55 


0.78 
0.57 


0.76 


0.76 
0.62 
0.73 
0.80 
0.87 
0.56 


0.88 
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Two-year 
F-Tan) e}(emley-lol tare] 


0.39 


0.80 
0.54 
0.88 


0.82 


0.87 


0.80 
0.68 


0.86 


0.91 
0.56 
0.69 
0.88 
0.89 
0.48 


0.83 
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Writing conventions 


Construct 


Self-reported text 
evidence use 


Text evidence use 
and argument 
writing 


Feedback on 
writing 
conventions 


Use of writing 
conventions 


Item 


The extent to which the accuracy or appropriateness of their references to 
texts important for text-based writing when providing students with 
feedback on their writing. 


In the past two weeks, frequency with which teachers ask students to 
write citing evidence or information from a text that students read. 


In the past two weeks, frequency with which teachers ask students to 
write thinking tasks, such as graphic organizers, that capture students’ 
thoughts on the text and relevant evidence. 

Purpose of the writing is making arguments based on evidence. 
Students engaged in argument writing (Using sources and references). 
Students engaged in writing activities involving citing sources or evidence 
with or without the teacher’s help. 

Teacher asked students to cite evidence from the text to support their 
responses either verbally or in writing. 

The extent to which mechanics, conventions, paragraphing, and using 
appropriate formats are important when grading or evaluating students’ 
writing. 

The extent to which the effective use of language (for example, sentence 
variety, word choice, and tone) is important when grading or evaluating 
students’ writing. 

The extent to which the organization of ideas important when grading or 
evaluating students’ writing. 

The extent to which mechanics and using appropriate formats important 
when providing students with feedback on their writing. 

The extent to which the effective use of language (for example, sentence 
variety, tone, and word choice) is important when providing students with 
feedback on their writing. 

The extent to which the organization of ideas is important when providing 
students with feedback on their writing. 

Purpose of the writing was to practice grammar, mechanics, and/or 
spelling. 

Students engaged in writing activities that involved writing conventions 
(grammar, mechanics, spelling, paragraphing, and formatting—such as 
use of subheadings or quotations). 
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One-year 
sample 
ifoF-Tel late) 


0.87 


0.87 


0.75 


0.92 
0.93 
0.72 


0.58 


0.87 


0.79 


0.79 
0.80 


0.83 


0.81 
0.91 


0.91 
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Two-year 
Flan) e}(emey-lollare] 


0.84 


0.78 


0.91 


0.94 
0.81 
0.94 


0.72 


0.80 


0.91 


0.98 
0.81 


0.92 


0.98 
0.89 


0.86 
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One-year 
sample Two-year 


Topic Construct ifoF-Tel fare) sample loading 


Classroom management and environment 


Approximate proportion of students who were receptive to the teacher's 
instructions and feedback. 


Approximate proportion of students who were resistant to learning, 0.86 0.60 
compliant, and keenly motivated. 
Degree to which teachers and students demonstrated respect for one 0.84 0.84 
Classroom climate Classroom climate another. 
Degree to which teachers successfully encouraged students to interact 0.40 0.92 
with one another. 
Degree to which teachers were warm, empathetic, and/or supportive. 0.70 0.88 
Whether the teachers were passionate about what they were doing or 0.83 0.90 
teaching. 
The extent to which student(s) disrupts class for 5 to 10 minutes (reverse 0.90 0.95 
coded). 
marae The extent to which student(s) disrupts class for more than 10 minutes 0.87 0.95 
P (reverse coded). 
(reverse) ee 
The extent to which transitions from one activity to another take more than 0.42 0.79 
5 minutes. 
Degree to which teachers' attempts to redirect student disruptions were 0.98 0.97 
Observed effective. 
classroom Extent to which teachers enforced behavioral rules in the classroom. 0.97 0.95 
management Whether teachers' redirection of student disruption took away from 0.97 0.98 
Classroom learning time. 
management The extent to which teachers emphasize positive character traits and 0.69 0.80 
values in the classroom. 
The extent to which teachers manage their class well. 0.48 0.79 
The extent to which teachers often acknowledge positive student 0.70 0.87 
Self-reported behavior. 
classroom : : 3 
management The extent to which teachers redirect students back to the topic when they 0.72 0.76 
get off-task. 
The extent to which teachers require that students in their classroom 0.74 0.39 


follow the rules at all times. 
The extent to which teachers set clear expectations for student behavior. 0.77 0.71 
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For the correlation analyses, we computed bivariate Pearson correlations between the 
standardized ELA post-test scores, aggregated at the teacher level, and each of the 31 constructs 
described previously, aggregated at the school year level (composed of the fall and spring scores) 
for teachers who had scores in both fall and spring. The correlation coefficient between the two 
sets of scores is also known as the validity coefficient.”’ The validity coefficients presented in 
Table E.5 indicate positive relationships between instructional practice outcomes and student 
ELA achievement, though relationships tended to be weak with the majority of correlation 
coefficients under 0.29 (Cohen 1988). However, all correlations above 0.13 were statistically 
significant. 


Our second approach to estimate predictive validity involved ordinary least square regression, 
where we regressed the composite scores of the constructs onto the standardized ELA post-test 
scores. We repeated this test for each analytic sample, controlling for treatment status. Results of 
these regression analyses are shown in Table E.6. The R-squared statistics show a total percent 
of variation in the standardized ELA scores explained by the composites of the outcome 
measures. F-statistics provide a global test of significance for the predictor in the model. The 
results show a strong association between the observation constructs and the ELA post-test 
scores among teachers in the one-year sample, as well as associations between the survey 
constructs and the ELA post-test scores among teachers in the two-year sample. 


27 The validity coefficient (Pearson’s r) can range from —1 to + 1. Large coefficients close to | in absolute value 
indicate high predictive validity of the new measure, coefficients close to 0 indicate weak predictive validity, and 
coefficients of 0 indicate no association between the scores. 
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Table E.5. Correlations between teacher instructional practice constructs and standardized English-language arts outcome 
scores 


Correlation 
Topic Construct Observation Survey Coefficient Sample size 


General instruction 


Academic vocabulary Academic vocabulary x 0.07 241 
Connected lessons x 0.23*** 241 
Connected lessons E 
Stated learning purpose xX 0.13** 241 
Cennactions tewaria ae connected to personal experiences or real x -0.10 241 
Gantenticanwicade Content knowledge development - xX -0.03 241 
Demonstrate content knowledge in writing x 0.04 280 
Assessment of higher order thinking x 0.03 280 
Higher-order thinking Higher order thinking and reading Xx 0.03 280 
Observed higher order thinking x 0.18*** 241 
F : Online writing x -0.04 280 
pueda vee Use of multimedia in instruction xX 0.07 241 
Prior knowledge Student prior knowledge X 0.00 280 
Student independence Student independence x -0.09 280 
Collaborative discussion practices x 0.30*** 241 
Student participation Student engagement in class x 0.24*** 241 
Student participation in discussion x 0.25*** 241 
Student responsibility for learning | Student responsibility for their learning x 0.14** 280 
Multiple types and purposes of Engagement in multiple types of writing x 0.04 241 
writing Writing for multiple purposes and audiences x -0.03 280 
Close reading and writing that demonstrates x 0.10 241 
understanding of texts 
Reading, writing, and/or speaking Reading, writing, and/or speaking about texts in past x OM ina 280 
about texts two weeks 
Reading, writing, and/or speaking about texts in x 0.03 280 
typical week 
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Topic Construct Observation 


Assessment of text evidence use 

Use of text evidence Self-reported text evidence use 
Text evidence use and argument writing 
Feedback on writing conventions 


Writing conventions 
Use of writing conventions 


Survey 


x 
x 


Mathematica 


Classroom management and environment 


Classroom climate Classroom climate 
Classroom disruption 
Classroom management Observed classroom management 


Self-reported classroom management 


Correlation 
Coefficient Sample size 
0.05 280 
0.05 280 
0.02 241 
-0.02 280 
-0.03 241 
0.37*** 241 
0.27*** 280 
-0.04 241 
0.08 281 


Source: Sample includes all teachers in the one-year and/or two-year study. 


4 The items in the classroom disruption construct were reverse coded to have a similar scale as other constructs (that is, higher scores are more positive 


instructional practices than lower scores). See Chapter V for more information about this construct. 
**Indicates the correlation is significant at the 0.01 level. 
**Indicates the correlation is significant at the 0.05 level. 
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Table E.6. Regression results of the validity of the teacher instructional practice 
composite outcomes 


Outcome Sample size R2 F statistic 
One-year sample Observation Composite 195 0.05 10.93*** 
One-year sample Survey Composite 132 0.02 2.40 
Two-year sample Full Composite 39 0.03 1.17 
Two-year sample Observation Composite 46 0.04 1.67 
Two-year sample Survey Composite 39 0.13 5.62** 


Source: For one-year observation outcomes, estimates used data from 2015-2016 for Cohort 2 schools and 2016— 
2017 for Cohort 3 schools. For one-year survey outcomes, estimates used data from spring 2016 for Cohort 
2 schools and spring 2017 for Cohort 3 schools. For two-year outcomes, estimates used data from 2017-— 
2018. The ELA post-test score data are from administrative educator records for 2016-2017. 


Note: Effect size is the adjusted difference between treatment and control group average teacher instructional 
practice scores divided by the unadjusted pooled standard deviation. 


*“Indicates there are significant differences among the groups at p < 0.01. 
**Indicates there are significant differences among the groups at p < 0.05. 


3. Internal consistency of teacher instructional practice constructs 


To further test the strength of our constructs, we measured internal consistency reliability—the 
degree to which the constructs related to one another and measure a similar concept. Here we 
estimated joint Cronbach’s alpha statistics for the observation constructs, survey constructs, and 
combined survey and observation constructs (see Table E.7). Internal consistency of 0.50 or 
higher is considered sufficient by WWC. In applied research, internal consistency of 0.70 and 
above is typically considered desirable. 


Table E.7. Internal consistency of teacher instructional practice measures 


Analysis Measures Cronbach’s alpha 
One-year sample Observation constructs 0.74 
One-year sample Survey constructs 0.78 
Two-year sample All constructs 0.82 
Two-year sample Observation constructs 0.70 
Two-year sample Survey constructs 0.82 


Source: For one-year observation outcomes, estimates used data from 2015-2016 for Cohort 2 schools and 2016— 
2017 for Cohort 3 schools. For one-year survey outcomes, estimates used data from spring 2016 for Cohort 
2 schools and spring 2017 for Cohort 3 schools. For two-year outcomes, estimates used data from 2017-— 
2018. The ELA post-test score data are from administrative educator records for 2016—2017. 


B. Additional information on the methodology used to evaluate the intervention 


This section provides supplemental information and technical details about the analyses and 
findings discussed in Chapter V. We present details on the handling of missing data and baseline 
equivalence computation and data. We then present additional information on the impact 
estimation models. 
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1. Schools included in the analyses and cluster-level attrition 


We conducted impact analyses using individual teachers as the unit of analysis, but we 
conducted random assignment at the cluster level by assigning schools to treatment or control. 
Because schools were randomly assigned, it is important to assess the degree to which the 
schools that were randomized are represented in the analyses to know whether the random 
assignment structure is intact. 


There were 79 schools randomly assigned to treatment and control (40 to treatment and 39 to 
control) and within these schools there were 66 novice teachers (32 treatment and 34 control). 
The novice teacher sample is the focus of our primary research questions, and novice teacher 
status”® was a characteristic determined prior to randomization and the introduction of the 
Teacher Potential Project (TPP); the definition of novice teacher status was applied consistently 
for treatment and control schools, and the study did not allow teachers to join the study after 
random assignment. 


The novice teachers included in the analyses using observation data were from 44 schools (20 
treatment and 24 control), which represents 33 percent overall attrition and 8.1 percent 
differential attrition (see Table E.8). All teachers included in analyses using observation data 
were from 53 schools (26 treatment and 27 control), which represents 33 percent overall attrition 
and 4.2 percent differential attrition. 


Novice teachers included in analyses using self-reported data from teacher surveys were from 38 
schools (18 treatment and 20 control), which represents 42 percent overall attrition and 2.6 
percent differential attrition. All teachers who were included in analyses using self-reported 
survey data were from 51 schools (27 treatment and 24 control), which represents 35 percent 
overall attrition and 6.0 percent differential attrition. Some of the survey outcomes had different 
attrition rates, as indicated in the notes in Table E.8. 


°8 Novice teachers are defined as teachers who have zero to four years of full-time teaching experience the first year 
of their participation in the study. These years of experience do not include student teaching or substitute teaching. 
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Table E.8. School-level attrition for one-year impact analyses 


Analytic sample size of schools Attrition rates 


Fe Trl e) (=) Treatment Control Be): 1 | Overall Differential 


(0) o-¥-TaYe-lile)amer- its! 


Novice 20 24 44 33% 8.1% 
All teachers 26 27 53 33% 4.2% 
Novice’ 18 20 38 42% 2.6% 
All teachers? 27 24 51 35% 6.0% 
Source: Administrative educator records for 2014-2015 for Cohort 1 pilot schools and 2015-2016 for Cohort 2 
schools. 
Note: Numbers of schools reported. The count of overall Ns in this table reflects the original numbers of schools 


at the time of random assignment. For novice teachers, the reference group numbers which were used as 
the denominators in the attrition rate calculations were based on the 66 schools that were randomly 
assigned that had novice teachers (32 treatment and 34 control). For all teachers, the reference group 
numbers were 79 schools (40 treatment and 39 control). 


1 The outcome, self-reported overall ELA instructional practice, had 50 percent overall attrition and no differential 
attrition. The outcomes, student responsibility for their learning and student independence had 45 percent overall 
attrition and 2.8 percent differential attrition. The outcome, reading, writing, and/or speaking about texts in the past 
two weeks, had 44 percent overall attrition and 2.8% differential attrition. The outcome, use of writing conventions, 
had 33 percent overall attrition and 8.1 percent differential attrition. 

2 The outcome, self-reported overall ELA instructional practice, had 44 percent overall attrition and 1.4 percent 
differential attrition. The outcome, use of writing conventions, had 33 percent overall attrition and 4.2 percent 
differential attrition. 


2. Missing data 


We conducted complete case analyses, meaning any teacher with missing baseline data and the 
outcome measure of interest was omitted from that analysis. For the analyses on the composite 
score outcomes, we required that the teacher had a score for each of the constructs that went into 
the composite at baseline and follow-up. 


3. Assessing baseline equivalence of school- and classroom-level characteristics 


We next evaluated the extent to which our treatment and comparison groups of each analytic 
sample were similar at baseline on observed characteristics at both the school- and classroom- 
levels. This step provides insight into the composition of our study samples, specifically how 
they compare among empirically important characteristics. We conducted a series of t-tests, 
calculating effect sizes as the difference in means divided by the pooled standard deviation. 
School characteristics include charter status, number of full-time teachers, percent of students 
who were eligible for free or reduced-price meals, and total number of students from the 
Common Core of Data. Classroom-level characteristics include the percent of students who were 
black non-Hispanic, white non-Hispanic, other race, Hispanic, female, receiving special 
education services, English-language learners, receiving free or reduced-price lunch, as well as 
average scores on math and ELA pre-tests from student administrative data. For the one-year and 
two-year studies, we also measured differences in the baseline version of each outcome for 
teachers for whom we observed that outcome. 
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For each t-test we computed descriptive statistics by group (sample size, means, and standard 
deviations) and the corresponding t-statistic, p-value, and effect size (Hedges’ g), along with the 
95 percent confidence interval. Summary statistics for school-level characteristics are provided 
in Table V.1 in the main text. The tables include the results of the t-tests for the classroom 
characteristics for novice teachers and for the full sample of teachers (novice and experienced) in 
each analytic sample. For the one-year observation analysis samples, we measured for 
differences in characteristics for Cohort 2 and 3 teachers who had outcome data (each outcome is 
equal to the sum of the fall and spring scores for each measure). In addition to the characteristics 
described previously, for the one-year survey samples we measured for differences in the 
baseline version of the outcome (measured in the fall) for Cohort 2 and 3 teachers who had 
outcome data in the spring. For the two-year QED sample, we measured baseline differences 
from the 2016-2017 school year for teachers who had outcome data (data from the 2017-18 
school year) using data from fall 2016 as the baseline measure. 


On average, novice teachers in the treatment group of the one-year observation analytic samples 
had more special education students in their classrooms than novice teachers in the comparison 
group (Table E.9). Teachers did not differ significantly in any other dimension. 


Comparison group teachers in the one-year analytic samples of survey outcomes had more white 
non-Hispanic students and fewer black non-Hispanic students in their classrooms than teachers 
in the treatment group; however, these difference were only statistically significant among the 
full sample of teachers for select outcomes (Table V.10). Teachers in the treatment group tended 
to have more special education students in their classrooms than teachers in the comparison 
group, and these differences were larger and more statistically significant among novice teachers. 
Teachers in the treatment group also had higher scores on assessment of higher-order thinking 
(novice only) and, (2) self-reported text evidence use (novice and full). Conversely, scores on 
use of writing conventions baseline were lower among treatment teachers in both the novice and 
full analytic samples and classroom disruption scores were lower among treatment teachers in 
the novice analytic sample. 


In several of the two-year analytic samples, the average teacher instructional practice baseline 
score was significantly higher among teachers in the treatment group (Table E.11). Teachers did 
not differ significantly along other dimensions in the two-year sample. 
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Table E.9. Comparison of characteristics of teachers’ students at baseline, 
one-year observation sample 


Treatment Comparison 


t- Effect 
Covariate statistic size 


Novice teachers 


Standardized ELA pre-test score 1.31 0.29 -0.64 0.48 37 -0.50 0.47 43 
Standardized math pre-test score 1.02 0.23 -0.63 0.48 37 -0.52 0.49 43 
Male -0.05 0.01 0.53 0.08 37 0.53 0.07 43 
White non-Hispanic 1.19 0.27 0.28 0.33 37 0.36 0.31 43 
Black non-Hispanic -1.16 0.26 0.48 0.38 37 0.39 0.30 43 
Other race 0.26 0.06 0.06 0.06 37 0.06 0.06 43 
Hispanic -0.02 0.00 0.19 0.25 37 0.19 0.18 43 
Si eee es ad 0.56 0.13 0.76 025 37 4«2073 0.24 43 
English-language learner -0.71 0.16 0.06 0.09 37 0.05 0.08 43 
Special education status eS.” 0.67 0.14 0.08 37 0.08 0.07 43 
All teachers 

Standardized ELA pre-test score 0.51 0.08 -0.52 0.51 75 -0.49 0.49 89 
Standardized math pre-test score 1.11 0.17 -0.57 0.49 75 -0.48 0.54 89 
Male -0.8 0.13 0.52 0.11 75 0.51 0.07 89 
White non-Hispanic 1.25 0.20 0.25 0.30 75 0.31 0.34 89 
Black non-Hispanic -1.64 0.26 0.50 0.36 75 0.42 0.32 89 
Other race -0.63 0.10 0.07 0.08 75 0.06 0.07 89 
Hispanic 0.97 0.15 0.18 0.22 75 0.21 0.19 89 
Beatie utes 0.61 0.10 0.75 0.27 75 O70 89 
English-language learner -0.28 0.04 0.07 0.11 75 0.07 0.14 89 
Special education status -1.06 0.17 0.12 0.11 75 0.11 0.10 89 

Source: Administrative educator records for 2014-2015 for Cohort 1 pilot schools and 2015-2016 for Cohort 2 
schools. 


Baseline statistics are presented for the one-year analytic sample, which includes teachers who had all 
baseline and observation construct (outcome) data. The analytic sample did not differ across observation 
construct analyses because no outcome data were missing. 


*Statistically significant at the 5 percent level, two-tailed test. 
**Statistically significant at the 1 percent level, two-tailed test. 
*** Statistically significant at the .01 percent level, two-tailed test. 
ELA = English language arts; SD = standard deviation. 
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Table E.10. Comparison of characteristics of novice teachers at baseline, one-year observation sample 


Treatment Comparison 


Effect 
Construct Covariate t-statistic size 


General Instruction 


Connected lessons 


Standardized ELA pre-test score 1.12 0.28 -0.57 0.46 31 -0.45 0.44 34 
Standardized math pre-test score 1.28 0.32 -0.57 0.46 31 -0.43 0.46 34 
Male -0.16 0.04 0.52 0.08 31 0.52 0.06 34 
White non-Hispanic 1.16 0.29 0.29 0.33 31 0.39 0.33 34 
Connected Black non-Hispanic -1.00 0.25 0.46 0.37 31 0.38 0.32 34 
lessons Other race 0.05 0.01 0.06 0.06 31 0.06 0.06 34 
Hispanic -0.17 0.04 0.19 0.25 31 0.18 0.18 34 
Free or reduced-price lunch 0.05 0.01 0.73 0.26 31 0.74 0.25 34 
eligibility 
English-language learner -0.45 0.11 0.06 0.07 31 0.05 0.06 34 
Connected Special education status -2.00** 0.49 0.13 0.09 31 0.10 0.07 34 
lessons Stated learning purpose -3.48*** 0.80 0.64 0.35 31 0.34 0.36 34 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 1.12 0.28 -0.57 0.46 31 -0.45 0.44 34 
Standardized math pre-test score 1.28 0.32 -0.57 0.46 31 -0.43 0.46 34 
Male -0.16 0.04 0.52 0.08 31 0.52 0.06 34 
White non-Hispanic 1.16 0.29 0.29 0.33 31 0.39 0.33 34 
Stated learning Black non-Hispanic -1.00 0.25 0.46 0.37 31 0.38 0.32 34 
purpose Other race 0.05 0.01 0.06 0.06 31 0.06 0.06 34 
Hispanic -0.17 0.04 0.19 0.25 31 0.18 0.18 34 
Free or reduced-price lunch 0.05 0.01 0.73 0.26 31 0.74 0.25 34 
eligibility 
English-language learner -0.45 0.11 0.06 0.07 31 0.05 0.06 34 
Special education status -2.00** 0.49 0.13 0.09 31 0.10 0.07 34 
Learning connected to personal -0.03 0.01 0.26 0.29 31 0.25 0.26 34 
experiences or real world 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 1.12 0.28 -0.57 0.46 31 -0.45 0.44 34 
Standardized math pre-test score 1.28 0.32 -0.57 0.46 31 -0.43 0.46 34 
Learning Male -0.16 0.04 0.52 0.08 31 0.52 0.06 34 
Connectiona to connected to White non-Hispanic 1.16 0.29 0.29 0.33 31 0.39 0.33 34 
word personal Black non-Hispanic -1.00 0.25 0.46 0.37 31 0.38 0.32 34 
experiences or Other race 0.05 0.01 0.06 0.06 31 0.06 0.06 34 
real world Hispanic -0.17 0.04 0.19 0.25 31 0.18 0.18 34 
Free or reduced-price lunch 0.05 0.01 0.73 0.26 31 0.74 0.25 34 
eligibility 
English-language learner -0.45 0.11 0.06 0.07 31 0.05 0.06 34 
Special education status -2.00** 0.49 0.13 0.09 31 0.10 0.07 34 
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Content 
knowledge 


Higher-order 
idalialdiare) 


Multimedia use 


Student 
participation 


Construct 


Content 
knowledge 
development 


Observed 
higher order 
thinking 


Use of 
multimedia in 
instruction 


Collaborative 
discussion 
practices 


Covariate 


Content knowledge development 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 
Standardized math pre-test score 
Male 

White non-Hispanic 

Black non-Hispanic 

Other race 

Hispanic 

Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 

English-language learner 

Special education status 
Observed higher order thinking 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 
Standardized math pre-test score 
Male 

White non-Hispanic 

Black non-Hispanic 

Other race 

Hispanic 

Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 

English-language learner 

Special education status 

Use of multimedia in instruction 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 
Standardized math pre-test score 
Male 

White non-Hispanic 

Black non-Hispanic 

Other race 

Hispanic 

Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 

English-language learner 

Special education status 
Collaborative discussion practices 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 
Standardized math pre-test score 
Male 

White non-Hispanic 

Black non-Hispanic 

Other race 


t-statistic 


1.28 
-0.16 
1.16 
-1.00 
0.05 
-0.17 
0.05 


-0.45 
-2.00** 
-2.32** 
1.12 
1.28 
-0.16 
1.16 
-1.00 
0.05 
-0.17 
0.05 


-0.45 
-2.00** 
0.20 
1.12 
1.28 
-0.16 
1.16 
-1.00 
0.05 
-0.17 
0.05 


-0.45 
-2.00** 
-0.74 
1.12 
1.28 
-0.16 
1.16 
-1.00 
0.05 
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Effect 
size 


0.32 
0.04 
0.29 
0.25 
0.01 
0.04 
0.01 


0.11 
0.49 
0.56 
0.28 
0.32 
0.04 
0.29 
0.25 
0.01 
0.04 
0.01 


0.11 
0.49 
0.05 
0.28 
0.32 
0.04 
0.29 
0.25 
0.01 
0.04 
0.01 


0.11 
0.49 
0.19 
0.28 
0.32 
0.04 
0.29 
0.25 
0.01 


Mean 


-0.57 
0.52 
0.29 
0.46 
0.06 
0.19 
0.73 


0.06 
0.13 
0.56 
-0.57 
-0.57 
0.52 
0.29 
0.46 
0.06 
0.19 
0.73 


0.06 
0.13 
0.38 
-0.57 
-0.57 
0.52 
0.29 
0.46 
0.06 
0.19 
0.73 


0.06 
0.13 
0.53 
-0.57 
-0.57 
0.52 
0.29 
0.46 
0.06 


Treatment 


SD 


0.46 
0.08 
0.33 
0.37 
0.06 
0.25 
0.26 


0.07 
0.09 
0.21 
0.46 
0.46 
0.08 
0.33 
0.37 
0.06 
0.25 
0.26 


0.07 
0.09 
0.24 
0.46 
0.46 
0.08 
0.33 
0.37 
0.06 
0.25 
0.26 


0.07 
0.09 
0.16 
0.46 
0.46 
0.08 
0.33 
0.37 
0.06 
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Comparison 


Teacher Potential Project 


Multiple types 
and purposes 
of writing 


Construct 


Student 
engagement in 
class 


Student 
participation in 
discussion 


Engagement in 
multiple types 
of writing 


Covariate 


Hispanic 
Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 

English-language learner 

Special education status 

Student engagement in class 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 
Standardized math pre-test score 
Male 

White non-Hispanic 

Black non-Hispanic 

Other race 

Hispanic 

Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 

English-language learner 

Special education status 

Student participation in discussion 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 
Standardized math pre-test score 
Male 

White non-Hispanic 

Black non-Hispanic 

Other race 

Hispanic 

Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 

English-language learner 

Special education status 
Engagement in multiple types of 
writing 

Standardized ELA pre-test score 
Standardized math pre-test score 
Male 

White non-Hispanic 

Black non-Hispanic 

Other race 

Hispanic 

Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 

English-language learner 

Special education status 


t-statistic 


0.05 


-0.45 
-2.00** 
2.69*** 
1.12 
1.28 
-0.16 
1.16 
-1.00 
0.05 
-0.17 
0.05 


-0.45 
-2.00** 
-0.80 
1.12 
1.28 
-0.16 
1.16 
-1.00 
0.05 
-0.17 
0.05 


-0.45 
-2.00** 
-2.07** 


1.12 
1.28 
-0.16 
1.16 
-1.00 
0.05 
-0.17 
0.05 


-0.45 
-2.00** 
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Effect 
size 


0.01 


0.11 
0.49 
0.64 
0.28 
0.32 
0.04 
0.29 
0.25 
0.01 
0.04 
0.01 


0.11 
0.49 
0.20 
0.28 
0.32 
0.04 
0.29 
0.25 
0.01 
0.04 
0.01 


0.11 
0.49 
0.50 


0.28 
0.32 
0.04 
0.29 
0.25 
0.01 
0.04 
0.01 


0.11 
0.49 


0.73 


0.06 
0.13 
0.52 
-0.57 
-0.57 
0.52 
0.29 
0.46 
0.06 
0.19 
0.73 


0.06 
0.13 
0.62 
-0.57 
-0.57 
0.52 
0.29 
0.46 
0.06 
0.19 
0.73 


0.06 
0.13 
0.74 


-0.57 
-0.57 
0.52 
0.29 
0.46 
0.06 
0.19 
0.73 


0.06 
0.13 


Treatment 


0.26 


0.07 
0.09 
0.31 
0.46 
0.46 
0.08 
0.33 
0.37 
0.06 
0.25 
0.26 


0.07 
0.09 
0.22 
0.46 
0.46 
0.08 
0.33 
0.37 
0.06 
0.25 
0.26 


0.07 
0.09 
0.35 


0.46 
0.46 
0.08 
0.33 
0.37 
0.06 
0.25 
0.26 


0.07 
0.09 


0.74 


0.05 
0.10 
0.68 
-0.45 
-0.43 
0.52 
0.39 
0.38 
0.06 
0.18 
0.74 


0.05 
0.10 
0.57 
-0.45 
-0.43 
0.52 
0.39 
0.38 
0.06 
0.18 
0.74 


0.05 
0.10 
0.55 


-0.45 
-0.43 
0.52 
0.39 
0.38 
0.06 
0.18 
0.74 


0.05 
0.10 


Mathematica 


Comparison 


0.25 


0.06 
0.07 
0.18 
0.44 
0.46 
0.06 
0.33 
0.32 
0.06 
0.18 
0.25 


0.06 
0.07 
0.19 
0.44 
0.46 
0.06 
0.33 
0.32 
0.06 
0.18 
0.25 


0.06 
0.07 
0.39 


0.44 
0.46 
0.06 
0.33 
0.32 
0.06 
0.18 
0.25 


0.06 
0.07 


Teacher Potential Project 


Reading, 
writing, and/or 
speaking about 
texts 


Use of text 
WiTel=Yalers) 


Classroom 
climate 


Classroom 
rake larclet=yaat=yals 


Construct 


Close reading 
and writing that 
demonstrates 
understanding 
of texts 


Text evidence 
use and 
argument 
writing 


Classroom 
climate 


Observed 
classroom 
management 


Covariate 


Close reading and writing that 
demonstrates understanding of 
texts 

Standardized ELA pre-test score 
Standardized math pre-test score 
Male 

White non-Hispanic 

Black non-Hispanic 

Other race 

Hispanic 

Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 

English-language learner 

Special education status 

Text evidence use and argument 
writing 

Standardized ELA pre-test score 
Standardized math pre-test score 
Male 

White non-Hispanic 

Black non-Hispanic 

Other race 

Hispanic 

Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 

English-language learner 

Special education status 
Classroom climate 

Standardized ELA pre-test score 
Standardized math pre-test score 
Male 

White non-Hispanic 

Black non-Hispanic 

Other race 

Hispanic 

Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 

English-language learner 

Special education status 
Observed classroom management 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 
Standardized math pre-test score 
Male 


t-statistic 


1.12 
1.28 
-0.16 
1.16 
-1.00 
0.05 
-0.17 
0.05 


-0.45 
-2.00** 
-3.78*** 


1.12 
1.28 
-0.16 
1.16 
-1.00 
0.05 
-0.17 
0.05 


-0.45 
-2.00** 
2.35** 
1.12 
1.28 
-0.16 
1.16 
-1.00 
0.05 
-0.17 
0.05 


-0.45 
-2.00** 
-3.23*** 
1.12 
1.28 
-0.16 
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Effect 
size 


0.28 
0.32 
0.04 
0.29 
0.25 
0.01 
0.04 
0.01 


0.11 
0.49 
0.85 


0.28 
0.32 
0.04 
0.29 
0.25 
0.01 
0.04 
0.01 


0.11 
0.49 
0.56 
0.28 
0.32 
0.04 
0.29 
0.25 
0.01 
0.04 
0.01 


0.11 
0.49 
0.75 
0.28 
0.32 
0.04 


Mean 
0.60 


-0.57 
-0.57 
0.52 
0.29 
0.46 
0.06 
0.19 
0.73 


0.06 
0.13 
0.26 


-0.57 
-0.57 
0.52 
0.29 
0.46 
0.06 
0.19 
0.73 


0.06 
0.13 
0.64 
-0.57 
-0.57 
0.52 
0.29 
0.46 
0.06 
0.19 
0.73 


0.06 
0.13 
0.52 
-0.57 
-0.57 
0.52 


Treatment 


13) 


0.46 
0.46 
0.08 
0.33 
0.37 
0.06 
0.25 
0.26 


0.07 
0.09 
0.24 


0.46 
0.46 
0.08 
0.33 
0.37 
0.06 
0.25 
0.26 


0.07 
0.09 
0.29 
0.46 
0.46 
0.08 
0.33 
0.37 
0.06 
0.25 
0.26 


0.07 
0.09 
0.30 
0.46 
0.46 
0.08 


-0.45 
-0.43 
0.52 
0.39 
0.38 
0.06 
0.18 
0.74 


0.05 
0.10 
0.08 


-0.45 
-0.43 
0.52 
0.39 
0.38 
0.06 
0.18 
0.74 


0.05 
0.10 
0.78 
-0.45 
-0.43 
0.52 
0.39 
0.38 
0.06 
0.18 
0.74 


0.05 
0.10 
0.28 
-0.45 
-0.43 
0.52 


Mathematica 


Comparison 


0.44 
0.46 
0.06 
0.33 
0.32 
0.06 
0.18 
0.25 


0.06 
0.07 
0.14 


0.44 
0.46 
0.06 
0.33 
0.32 
0.06 
0.18 
0.25 


0.06 
0.07 
0.17 
0.44 
0.46 
0.06 
0.33 
0.32 
0.06 
0.18 
0.25 


0.06 
0.07 
0.30 
0.44 
0.46 
0.06 


Teacher Potential Project 


Content 
I darennyitexele[=) 


Higher-order 
idalial.diare) 


Construct 


Demonstrate 
content 
knowledge in 
writing 


Assessment of 
higher order 
thinking 


Higher order 
thinking and 
reading 


Covariate 


White non-Hispanic 
Black non-Hispanic 
Other race 
Hispanic 

Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 

English-language learner 

Special education status 
Demonstrate content knowledge in 
writing 

Standardized ELA pre-test score 
Standardized math pre-test score 
Male 

White non-Hispanic 

Black non-Hispanic 

Other race 

Hispanic 

Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 

English-language learner 

Special education status 
Assessment of higher order 
thinking 

Standardized ELA pre-test score 
Standardized math pre-test score 
Male 

White non-Hispanic 

Black non-Hispanic 

Other race 

Hispanic 

Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 

English-language learner 

Special education status 

Higher order thinking and reading 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 
Standardized math pre-test score 
Male 

White non-Hispanic 

Black non-Hispanic 

Other race 

Hispanic 


t-statistic 


-1.00 
0.05 
-0.17 
0.05 


-0.45 
-2.00** 
-0.47 


0.83 
0.96 
0.33 
1.07 
-0.65 
-0.33 
-0.48 
0.29 


-0.95 
-2.32** 
-1.93* 


0.83 
0.96 
0.33 
1.07 
-0.65 
-0.33 
-0.48 
0.29 


-0.95 
-2.32** 
0.79 
0.83 
0.96 
0.33 
1.07 
-0.65 
-0.33 
-0.48 
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Effect 
size 


0.25 
0.01 
0.04 
0.01 


0.11 
0.49 
0.13 


0.22 
0.25 
0.09 
0.28 
0.17 
0.09 
0.13 
0.08 


0.25 
0.59 
0.50 


0.22 
0.25 
0.09 
0.28 
0.17 
0.09 
0.13 
0.08 


0.25 
0.59 
0.21 
0.22 
0.25 
0.09 
0.28 
0.17 
0.09 
0.13 


0.46 
0.06 
0.19 
0.73 


0.06 
0.13 
0.82 


-0.56 
-0.58 
0.51 
0.30 
0.42 
0.06 
0.22 
0.74 


0.07 
0.14 
0.85 


-0.56 
-0.58 
0.51 
0.30 
0.42 
0.06 
0.22 
0.74 


0.07 
0.14 
0.56 
-0.56 
-0.58 
0.51 
0.30 
0.42 
0.06 
0.22 


Treatment 


0.37 
0.06 
0.25 
0.26 


0.07 
0.09 
0.28 


0.40 
0.42 
0.07 
0.33 
0.37 
0.06 
0.27 
0.26 


0.10 
0.07 
0.22 


0.40 
0.42 
0.07 
0.33 
0.37 
0.06 
0.27 
0.26 


0.10 
0.07 
0.30 
0.40 
0.42 
0.07 
0.33 
0.37 
0.06 
0.27 


0.38 
0.06 
0.18 
0.74 


0.05 
0.10 
0.79 


-0.46 
-0.46 
0.51 
0.40 
0.36 
0.06 
0.19 
0.76 


0.05 
0.09 
0.72 


-0.46 
-0.46 
0.51 
0.40 
0.36 
0.06 
0.19 
0.76 


0.05 
0.09 
0.61 
-0.46 
-0.46 
0.51 
0.40 
0.36 
0.06 
0.19 


Mathematica 


Comparison 


0.32 
0.06 
0.18 
0.25 


0.06 
0.07 
0.27 


0.47 
0.50 
0.05 
0.33 
0.32 
0.06 
0.19 
0.26 


0.06 
0.08 
0.27 


0.47 
0.50 
0.05 
0.33 
0.32 
0.06 
0.19 
0.26 


0.06 
0.08 
0.24 
0.47 
0.50 
0.05 
0.33 
0.32 
0.06 
0.19 


Teacher Potential Project 


Multimedia use 


Prior 
knowledge 


Student 
Tare{=)el=yarel=yarers) 


Construct 


Online writing 


Student prior 
knowledge 


Student 
independence 


Covariate 


Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 

English-language learner 
Special education status 
Online writing 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 
Standardized math pre-test score 
Male 

White non-Hispanic 

Black non-Hispanic 

Other race 

Hispanic 

Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 

English-language learner 

Special education status 

Student prior knowledge 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 
Standardized math pre-test score 
Male 

White non-Hispanic 

Black non-Hispanic 

Other race 

Hispanic 

Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 

English-language learner 

Special education status 

Student prior knowledge 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 
Standardized math pre-test score 
Male 

White non-Hispanic 

Black non-Hispanic 

Other race 

Hispanic 

Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 

English-language learner 

Special education status 

Student independence 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 
Standardized math pre-test score 


t-statistic 


-0.95 
-2.32** 
-0.51 
0.83 
0.96 
0.33 
1.07 
-0.65 
-0.33 
-0.48 
0.29 


-0.95 
-2.32** 
0.62 
0.83 
0.96 
0.33 
1.07 
-0.65 
-0.33 
-0.48 
0.29 


-0.95 
-2.32** 
0.39 
0.40 
1.32 
-0.48 
1.83* 
-1.60 
0.21 
-0.31 
0.99 


0.81 
-1.58 
0.22 
0.53 
0.71 
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Effect 
size 


0.25 
0.59 
0.13 
0.22 
0.25 
0.09 
0.28 
0.17 
0.09 
0.13 
0.08 


0.25 
0.59 
0.16 
0.22 
0.25 
0.09 
0.28 
0.17 
0.09 
0.13 
0.08 


0.25 
0.59 
0.07 
0.07 
0.24 
0.09 
0.33 
0.29 
0.04 
0.06 
0.18 


0.15 
0.28 
0.06 
0.14 
0.19 


0.07 
0.14 
0.20 
-0.56 
-0.58 
0.51 
0.30 
0.42 
0.06 
0.22 
0.74 


0.07 
0.14 
0.54 
-0.56 
-0.58 
0.51 
0.30 
0.42 
0.06 
0.22 
0.74 


0.07 
0.14 
0.54 
-0.51 
-0.56 
0.52 
0.23 
0.51 
0.06 
0.19 
0.72 


0.07 
0.13 
0.21 
-0.52 
-0.54 


Treatment 


0.10 
0.07 
0.34 
0.40 
0.42 
0.07 
0.33 
0.37 
0.06 
0.27 
0.26 


0.10 
0.07 
0.34 
0.40 
0.42 
0.07 
0.33 
0.37 
0.06 
0.27 
0.26 


0.10 
0.07 
0.28 
0.48 
0.47 
0.10 
0.30 
0.34 
0.07 
0.22 
0.28 


0.10 
0.12 
0.20 
0.44 
0.47 


0.05 
0.09 
0.16 
-0.46 
-0.46 
0.51 
0.40 
0.36 
0.06 
0.19 
0.76 


0.05 
0.09 
0.59 
-0.46 
-0.46 
0.51 
0.40 
0.36 
0.06 
0.19 
0.76 


0.05 
0.09 
0.56 
-0.47 
-0.44 
0.51 
0.34 
0.42 
0.06 
0.18 
0.77 


0.09 
0.10 
0.23 
-0.46 
-0.44 


Mathematica 


Comparison 


0.06 
0.08 
0.28 
0.47 
0.50 
0.05 
0.33 
0.32 
0.06 
0.19 
0.26 


0.06 
0.08 
0.32 
0.47 
0.50 
0.05 
0.33 
0.32 
0.06 
0.19 
0.26 


0.06 
0.08 
0.26 
0.52 
0.56 
0.07 
0.35 
0.34 
0.07 
0.19 
0.23 


0.21 
0.09 
0.20 
0.48 
0.50 


Teacher Potential Project Mathematica 


Treatment Comparison 
Effect 
Construct Covariate t-statistic size 
Male 
White non-Hispanic 0.81 0.22 0.34 0.34 27 0.41 0.33 28 
Black non-Hispanic -0.35 0.09 0.37 0.35 27 0.34 0.31 28 
Other race -0.63 0.17 0.07 0.06 27 0.06 0.06 28 
Hispanic -0.52 0.14 0.22 0.27 27 0.19 0.19 28 
Free or reduced-price lunch 0.58 0.16 0.71 0.27 27 0.75 0.26 28 
eligibility 
English-language learner -0.88 0.24 0.07 0.11 27 0.05 0.06 28 
Special education status -2.13** 0.56 0.13 0.07 27 0.09 0.08 28 
Student independence 0.91 0.17 0.23 0.16 68 0.25 0.19 55 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 0.14 0.03 -0.48 0.50 68 -0.47 0.52 55 
Standardized math pre-test score 1.04 0.19 -0.54 0.50 68 -0.44 0.56 55 
Male -0.37 0.07 0.52 0.10 68 0.51 0.07 55 
White non-Hispanic 1.43 0.26 0.25 0.31 68 0.34 0.35 55 
Black non-Hispanic -1.26 0.23 0.48 0.33 68 0.41 0.34 55 
Other race -0.02 0.00 0.07 0.07 68 0.06 0.07 55 
Hispanic -0.23 0.04 0.20 0.22 68 0.19 0.19 55 
Free or reduced-price lunch 1.21 0.22 0.71 0.29 68 0.77 0.23 55 
eligibility 
English-language learner 0.70 0.13 0.07 0.11 68 0.09 0.21 55 
Special education status -1.39 0.25 0.13 0.12 68 0.10 0.09 55 
Student responsibility for their -0.27 0.07 0.46 0.23 28 0.44 0.16 28 
learning 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 0.67 0.18 -0.54 0.44 28 -0.46 0.48 28 
Standardized math pre-test score 0.80 0.22 -0.55 0.47 28 -0.44 0.50 28 
Male 0.27 0.07 0.51 0.07 28 0.51 0.05 28 
White non-Hispanic 0.95 0.25 0.33 0.33 28 0.41 0.33 28 
Black non-Hispanic -0.56 0.15 0.39 0.36 28 0.34 0.31 28 
Other race -0.48 0.13 0.07 0.06 28 0.06 0.06 28 
Hispanic -0.44 0.12 0.22 0.27 28 0.19 0.19 28 
Student Student Free or reduced-price lunch 0.48 0.13 0.72 0.27 28 0.75 0.26 28 
responsibilit responsibility eligibility 
for learning y for their English-language learner -0.87 0.23 0.07 0.10 28 0.05 0.06 28 
learning Special education status -2.21** 0.57 0.13 0.07 28 0.09 0.08 28 
Student responsibility for their -0.60 0.11 0.48 0.20 69 0.46 0.18 55 
learning 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 0.22 0.04 -0.49 0.50 69 -0.47 0.52 55 
Standardized math pre-test score 1.09 0.20 -0.54 0.49 69 -0.44 0.56 55 
Male -0.36 0.07 0.52 0.10 69 0.51 0.07 55 
White non-Hispanic 1.50 0.27 0.25 0.31 69 0.34 0.35 55 
Black non-Hispanic -1.36 0.24 0.49 0.33 69 0.41 0.34 55 
Other race 0.05 0.01 0.06 0.07 69 0.06 0.07 55 
Hispanic -0.19 0.03 0.20 0.22 69 0.19 0.19 55 
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Teacher Potential Project Mathematica 


Treatment Comparison 


Effect 
Construct Covariate t-statistic size Mean 1B) 


1.15 0.21 0.77 0.23 


Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 

English-language learner 0.71 0.13 : 0.09 0.21 
Special education status -1.42 0.26 0.12 0.10 0.09 


Reading and writing instruction 


Academic vocabulary 0.14 0.04 0.39 0.27 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 1.12 0.28 -0.57 0.46 31 -0.45 0.44 34 
Standardized math pre-test score 1.28 0.32 -0.57 31 -0.43 0.46 34 
Male -0.16 0.04 0.52 0.08 31 0.52 0.06 34 
White non-Hispanic 1.16 0.29 0.29 0.33 31 0.39 0.33 34 
Academic Academic Black non-Hispanic -1.00 0.25 0.46 0.37 31 0.38 0.32 34 
vocabulary vocabulary Other race 0.05 0.01 0.06 0.06 31 0.06 0.06 34 
Hispanic -0.17 0.04 0.19 0.25 31 0.18 0.18 34 
Free or reduced-price lunch 0.05 0.01 0.73 0.26 31 0.74 0.25 34 
eligibility 
English-language learner -0.45 0.11 0.06 0.07 31 0.05 0.06 34 
Special education status -2.00** 0.49 0.13 0.09 31 0.10 0.07 34 
Writing for multiple purposes and 0.64 0.17 0.82 0.31 28 0.87 0.22 29 
audiences 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 0.83 0.22 -0.56 0.40 28 -0.46 0.47 29 
Standardized math pre-test score 0.96 0.25 -0.58 0.42 28 -0.46 0.50 29 
Writing for Male 0.33 0.09 0.51 0.07 28 0.51 0.05 29 
Multiple types multiple White non-Hispanic 1.07 0.28 0.30 0.33 28 0.40 0.33 29 
and purposes purposes and Black non-Hispanic -0.65 0.17 0.42 0.37 28 0.36 0.32 29 
of writing sidigneeé Other race -0.33 0.09 0.06 0.06 28 0.06 0.06 29 
Hispanic -0.48 0.13 0.22 0.27 28 0.19 0.19 29 
Free or reduced-price lunch 0.29 0.08 0.74 0.26 28 0.76 0.26 29 
eligibility 
English-language learner -0.95 0.25 0.07 0.10 28 0.05 0.06 29 
Special education status -2.32** 0.59 0.14 0.07 28 0.09 0.08 29 
Reading, writing, and/or speaking -1.01 0.27 0.55 0.20 28 0.49 0.22 28 
about texts in past two weeks 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 0.80 0.21 -0.56 0.40 28 -0.47 0.48 28 
Standardized math pre-test score 0.86 0.23 -0.58 0.42 28 -0.47 0.51 28 
Reading Reading, Male 0.38 0.10 0.51 0.07 28 0.51 0.05 28 
writing andion writing, and/or White non-Hispanic 1.23 0.33 0.30 0.33 28 0.41 0.33 28 
speaking AO speaking about Black non-Hispanic -0.89 0.24 0.42 0.37 28 0.34 0.31 28 
fei texts in pasttwo Other race -0.20 0.05 0.06 0.06 28 0.06 0.06 28 
weeks Hispanic -0.40 0.11 0.22 0.27 28 0.19 0.19 28 
Free or reduced-price lunch 0.27 0.07 0.74 0.26 28 0.76 0.26 28 
eligibility 
English-language learner -0.88 0.23 0.07 0.10 28 0.05 0.06 28 
Special education status -2.32** 0.60 0.14 0.07 28 0.09 0.08 28 
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Teacher Potential Project 


Use of text 
evidence 


Writing 
Coveyani=yait(e) als} 


Construct 


Reading, 
writing, and/or 
speaking about 
texts in typical 
week 


Assessment of 
text evidence 
use 


Self-reported 
text evidence 
use 


Feedback on 
writing 
conventions 


Covariate 


Reading, writing, and/or speaking 
about texts in typical week 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 
Standardized math pre-test score 
Male 

White non-Hispanic 

Black non-Hispanic 

Other race 

Hispanic 

Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 

English-language learner 

Special education status 
Assessment of text evidence use 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 
Standardized math pre-test score 
Male 

White non-Hispanic 

Black non-Hispanic 

Other race 

Hispanic 

Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 

English-language learner 

Special education status 
Self-reported text evidence use 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 
Standardized math pre-test score 
Male 

White non-Hispanic 

Black non-Hispanic 

Other race 

Hispanic 

Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 

English-language learner 

Special education status 
Feedback on writing conventions 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 
Standardized math pre-test score 
Male 

White non-Hispanic 

Black non-Hispanic 


t-statistic 


0.83 
0.96 
0.33 
1.07 
-0.65 
-0.33 
-0.48 
0.29 


-0.95 
-2.32** 
-1.58 
0.83 
0.96 
0.33 
1.07 
-0.65 
-0.33 
-0.48 
0.29 


-0.95 
-2.32** 
-3.85*** 
0.83 
0.96 
0.33 
1.07 
-0.65 
-0.33 
-0.48 
0.29 


-0.95 

-2.32** 
0.73 
0.83 
0.96 
0.33 
1.07 

-0.65 
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Effect 
size 


0.22 
0.25 
0.09 
0.28 
0.17 
0.09 
0.13 
0.08 


0.25 
0.59 
0.41 
0.22 
0.25 
0.09 
0.28 
0.17 
0.09 
0.13 
0.08 


0.25 
0.59 
0.91 
0.22 
0.25 
0.09 
0.28 
0.17 
0.09 
0.13 
0.08 


0.25 
0.59 
0.19 
0.22 
0.25 
0.09 
0.28 
0.17 


Mean 


-0.56 
-0.58 
0.51 
0.30 
0.42 
0.06 
0.22 
0.74 


0.07 
0.14 
0.56 
-0.56 
-0.58 
0.51 
0.30 
0.42 
0.06 
0.22 
0.74 


0.07 
0.14 
0.72 
-0.56 
-0.58 
0.51 
0.30 
0.42 
0.06 
0.22 
0.74 


0.07 
0.14 
0.63 
-0.56 
-0.58 
0.51 
0.30 
0.42 


Treatment 


sD 


0.40 
0.42 
0.07 
0.33 
0.37 
0.06 
0.27 
0.26 


0.10 
0.07 
0.13 
0.40 
0.42 
0.07 
0.33 
0.37 
0.06 
0.27 
0.26 


0.10 
0.07 
0.20 
0.40 
0.42 
0.07 
0.33 
0.37 
0.06 
0.27 
0.26 


0.10 
0.07 
0.30 
0.40 
0.42 
0.07 
0.33 
0.37 


Mathematica 


Comparison 


Teacher Potential Project Mathematica 


Treatment 


Comparison 


Effect 
t-statistic size Mean 3] B) Mean 1B) 


Construct Covariate 


Use of writing 
conventions 


Other race 
Hispanic 
Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 

English-language learner 

Special education status 

Use of writing conventions 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 
Standardized math pre-test score 
Male 

White non-Hispanic 

Black non-Hispanic 

Other race 

Hispanic 

Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 
English-language learner 
Special education status 


Classroom management and environment 


Classroom 
disruption 
Classroom 
management 
Self-reported 
classroom 
management 


Classroom disruption 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 
Standardized math pre-test score 
Male 

White non-Hispanic 

Black non-Hispanic 

Other race 

Hispanic 

Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 

English-language learner 

Special education status 
Self-reported classroom 
management 

Standardized ELA pre-test score 
Standardized math pre-test score 
Male 

White non-Hispanic 

Black non-Hispanic 

Other race 

Hispanic 

Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 

English-language learner 


-0.33 
-0.48 
0.29 


-0.95 
-2.32** 
3.27*** 
1.12 
1.28 
-0.16 
1.16 
-1.00 
0.05 
-0.17 
0.05 


-0.45 
-2.00** 


1.85* 
0.55 
0.61 
0.29 
0.93 
-0.55 
-0.45 
-0.41 
0.50 


-0.85 
-2.25** 
1.22 


0.55 
0.61 
0.29 
0.93 
-0.55 
-0.45 
-0.41 
0.50 


-0.85 
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0.09 
0.13 
0.08 


0.25 
0.59 
0.76 
0.28 
0.32 
0.04 
0.29 
0.25 
0.01 
0.04 
0.01 


0.11 
0.49 


0.48 
0.15 
0.16 
0.08 
0.24 
0.14 
0.12 
0.11 
0.13 


0.22 
0.57 
0.32 


0.15 
0.16 
0.08 
0.24 
0.14 
0.12 
0.11 
0.13 


0.22 


0.06 
0.22 
0.74 


0.07 
0.14 
0.00 
-0.57 
-0.57 
0.52 
0.29 
0.46 
0.06 
0.19 
0.73 


0.06 
0.13 


0.64 
-0.53 
-0.54 

0.51 

0.32 

0.41 

0.06 

0.21 

0.73 


0.07 
0.13 
0.86 


-0.53 
-0.54 
0.51 
0.32 
0.41 
0.06 
0.21 
0.73 


0.07 


0.06 
0.27 
0.26 


0.10 
0.07 
0.00 
0.46 
0.46 
0.08 
0.33 
0.37 
0.06 
0.25 
0.26 


0.07 
0.09 


0.30 
0.43 
0.46 
0.07 
0.33 
0.37 
0.06 
0.27 
0.26 


0.10 
0.07 
0.25 


0.43 
0.46 
0.07 
0.33 
0.37 
0.06 
0.27 
0.26 


0.10 


0.06 
0.19 
0.76 


0.05 
0.09 
0.21 
-0.45 
-0.43 
0.52 
0.39 
0.38 
0.06 
0.18 
0.74 


0.05 
0.10 


0.77 
-0.46 
-0.46 

0.51 

0.40 

0.36 

0.06 

0.19 

0.76 


0.05 
0.09 
0.93 


-0.46 
-0.46 
0.51 
0.40 
0.36 
0.06 
0.19 
0.76 


0.05 


0.06 
0.19 
0.26 


0.06 
0.08 
0.35 
0.44 
0.46 
0.06 
0.33 
0.32 
0.06 
0.18 
0.25 


0.06 
0.07 


0.22 
0.47 
0.50 
0.05 
0.33 
0.32 
0.06 
0.19 
0.26 


0.06 
0.08 
0.12 


0.47 
0.50 
0.05 
0.33 


Teacher Potential Project Mathematica 


Treatment Comparison 


Effect 
Construct Covariate t-statistic size Mean r B) 


Special education status 0.07 
Overall ELA instructional practices 


Overall ELA instructional practices 


Standardized ELA pre-test score 1.12 0.28 -0.57 0.46 31 -0.45 0.44 34 
Standardized math pre-test score 1.28 0.32 -0.57 0.46 31 -0.43 0.46 34 
Male -0.16 0.04 0.52 0.08 31 0.52 0.06 34 
White non-Hispanic 1.16 0.29 0.29 0.33 31 0.39 0.33 34 
Overall ELA instructional practices Black non-Hispanic -1.00 0.25 0.46 0.37 31 0.38 0.32 34 
Other race 0.05 0.01 0.06 0.06 31 0.06 0.06 34 
Hispanic -0.17 0.04 0.19 0.25 31 0.18 0.18 34 
Free or reduced-price lunch 0.05 0.01 0.73 0.26 31 0.74 0.25 34 
eligibility 
English-language learner -0.45 0.11 0.06 0.07 31 0.05 0.06 34 
Special education status -2.00** 0.49 0.13 0.09 31 0.10 0.07 34 
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Teacher Potential Project Mathematica 


Table E.11. Comparison of characteristics of teachers students at baseline, one-year survey samples 


Treatment Comparison 


Effect 
Topic Construct Covariate t-statistic size 


General Instruction 


Novice teachers 


Demonstrate content 
knowledge in writing 


Standardized ELA pre-test 0.83 0.22 -0.56 0.40 28 -0.46 0.47 29 
score 
Standardized math pre-test 0.96 0.25 -0.58 0.42 28 -0.46 0.50 29 
score 
Male 0.33 0.09 0.51 0.07 28 0.51 0.05 29 
White non-Hispanic 1.07 0.28 0.30 0.33 28 0.40 0.33 29 
Black non-Hispanic -0.65 0.17 0.42 0.37 28 0.36 0.32 29 
Other race -0.33 0.09 0.06 0.06 28 0.06 0.06 29 
Hispanic -0.48 0.13 0.22 0.27 28 0.19 0.19 29 
Free or reduced-price lunch 0.29 0.08 0.74 0.26 28 0.76 0.26 29 
eligibility 

Demonstrate —_—_ English-language learner -0.95 0.25 0.07 0.10 28 0.05 0.06 29 

SCNT coment Special education status 2.32" 0.59 0.14 0.07 28 0.09 0.08 29 

knowledge in 

writing All teachers 
Demonstrate content 0.49 0.09 0.78 0.28 72 0.80 0.26 55 
knowledge in writing 
Standardized ELA pre-test 0.40 0.07 -0.51 0.48 72 -0.47 0.52 55 
score 
Standardized math pre-test 1.32 0.24 -0.56 0.47 72 -0.44 0.56 55 
score 
Male -0.48 0.09 0.52 0.10 72 0.51 0.07 55 
White non-Hispanic 1.83* 0.33 0.23 0.30 72 0.34 0.35 55 
Black non-Hispanic -1.60 0.29 0.51 0.34 72 0.42 0.34 55 
Other race 0.21 0.04 0.06 0.07 72 0.06 0.07 55 
Hispanic -0.31 0.06 0.19 0.22 72 0.18 0.19 55 
Free or reduced-price lunch 0.99 0.18 0.72 0.28 72 0.77 0.23 55 
eligibility 
English-language learner 0.81 0.15 0.07 0.10 72 0.09 0.21 55 


Teacher Potential Project Mathematica 


Treatment Comparison 
Effect 
Construct Covariate t-statistic size Mean ) B] N Mean -)B) N 
Special education status -1.58 0.28 0.13 0.12 72 0.10 0.09 55 
Novice teachers 
Assessment of higher order -1.93* 0.50 0.85 0.22 28 0.72 0.27 29 
thinking 
Standardized ELA pre-test 0.83 0.22 -0.56 0.40 28 -0.46 0.47 29 
score 
Standardized math pre-test 0.96 0.25 -0.58 0.42 28 -0.46 0.50 29 
score 
Male 0.33 0.09 0.51 0.07 28 0.51 0.05 29 
White non-Hispanic 1.07 0.28 0.30 0.33 28 0.40 0.33 29 
Black non-Hispanic -0.65 0.17 0.42 0.37 28 0.36 0.32 29 
Other race -0.33 0.09 0.06 0.06 28 0.06 0.06 29 
Hispanic -0.48 0.13 0.22 0.27 28 0.19 0.19 29 
Free or reduced-price lunch 0.29 0.08 0.74 0.26 28 0.76 0.26 29 
eligibility 
English-language learner -0.95 0.25 0.07 0.10 28 0.05 0.06 29 
Special education status eye 0.59 0.14 0.07 28 0.09 0.08 29 
Assessment of [qs 
i der thinki high d 
immune anerorder = - ssment of higher order 0.88 0.16 0.54 0.25 71 058 0.22 55 
thinking ane 
thinking 
Standardized ELA pre-test 0.46 0.08 -0.51 0.48 71 -0.47 0.52 55 
score 
Standardized math pre-test 1.41 0.25 -0.57 0.47 71 -0.44 0.56 55 
score 
Male -0.52 0.09 0.52 0.10 71 0.51 0.07 55 
White non-Hispanic 1.8* 0.32 0.23 0.30 71 0.34 0.35 55 
Black non-Hispanic -1.62 0.29 0.52 0.34 71 0.42 0.34 55 
Other race 0.48 0.09 0.06 0.07 71 0.06 0.07 55 
Hispanic -0.32 0.06 0.19 0.22 71 0.18 0.19 55 
Free or reduced-price lunch 0.98 0.18 0.72 0.28 71 0.77 0.23 55 
eligibility 
English-language learner 0.87 0.16 0.06 0.10 71 0.09 0.21 55 
Special education status -1.63 0.29 0.13 0.12 71 0.10 0.09 55 
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Teacher Potential Project 


Multimedia use 


Construct 


Higher order 
thinking and 
reading 


Online writing 


Covariate 


Novice teachers 


Higher order thinking and 
reading 


Standardized ELA pre-test 
score 


Standardized math pre-test 
score 


Male 

White non-Hispanic 

Black non-Hispanic 

Other race 

Hispanic 

Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 

English-language learner 
Special education status 
All teachers 


Higher order thinking and 
reading 


Standardized ELA pre-test 
score 


Standardized math pre-test 
score 


Male 

White non-Hispanic 
Black non-Hispanic 
Other race 

Hispanic 

Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 
English-language learner 
Special education status 
Novice teachers 

Online writing 


t-statistic 


Effect 
size 


Treatment 


Mathematica 


Comparison 


Teacher Potential Project 


Prior knowledge 


Construct 


Student Prior 
knowledge 


Covariate 
Standardized ELA pre-test 
score 


Standardized math pre-test 
score 


Male 

White non-Hispanic 
Black non-Hispanic 
Other race 

Hispanic 

Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 
English-language learner 
Special education status 
All teachers 

Online writing 


Standardized ELA pre-test 
score 


Standardized math pre-test 
score 


Male 

White non-Hispanic 
Black non-Hispanic 
Other race 

Hispanic 

Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 
English-language learner 
Special education status 
Novice teachers 

Student prior knowledge 


Standardized ELA pre-test 
score 
Standardized math pre-test 
score 


Male 


t-statistic 


Effect 
size 


Treatment 


Mathematica 


Comparison 


Teacher Potential Project 


Student 
iTave(=)el=Vale(=\alex=) 


Construct 


Student 
independence 


Covariate 
White non-Hispanic 
Black non-Hispanic 
Other race 
Hispanic 
Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 
English-language learner 
Special education status 
All teachers 
Student prior knowledge 


Standardized ELA pre-test 
score 


Standardized math pre-test 
score 


Male 

White non-Hispanic 
Black non-Hispanic 
Other race 

Hispanic 

Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 
English-language learner 
Special education status 
Novice teachers 

Student independence 


Standardized ELA pre-test 
score 


Standardized math pre-test 
score 


Male 

White non-Hispanic 
Black non-Hispanic 
Other race 
Hispanic 


t-statistic 


Effect 
size 


Mean 


0.30 
0.42 
0.06 
0.22 
0.74 


0.07 
0.14 


0.54 
-0.51 


-0.56 


0.52 
0.23 
0.51 
0.06 
0.19 
0.72 


0.07 
0.13 


0.21 
-0.52 


-0.54 


0.51 
0.34 
0.37 
0.07 
0.22 


Treatment 


Mean 


0.40 
0.36 
0.06 
0.19 
0.76 


0.05 
0.09 


0.56 
-0.47 


-0.44 


0.51 
0.34 
0.42 
0.06 
0.18 
0.77 


0.09 
0.10 


0.23 
-0.46 


-0.44 


0.51 
0.41 
0.34 
0.06 
0.19 


Mathematica 


Comparison 


Teacher Potential Project 


Student responsibility 
ico}m (r-laaliale| 


Construct 


Student 
responsibility 
for their 
learning 


Covariate 
Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 
English-language learner 


Special education status 


All teachers 
Student independence 


Standardized ELA pre-test 
score 


Standardized math pre-test 
score 


Male 

White non-Hispanic 

Black non-Hispanic 

Other race 

Hispanic 

Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 

English-language learner 
Special education status 
Novice teachers 


Student responsibility for 
their learning 


Standardized ELA pre-test 
score 


Standardized math pre-test 
score 


Male 

White non-Hispanic 

Black non-Hispanic 

Other race 

Hispanic 

Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 

English-language learner 
Special education status 


t-statistic 


0.58 


-0.88 
-2.13** 


0.91 
0.14 


1.04 


-0.37 
1.43 
-1.26 
-0.02 
-0.23 
1.21 


0.70 
-1.39 


Effect 
size 


Treatment 
Mean =] B) 
0.71 0.27 
0.07 0.11 
0.13 0.07 


0.23 0.16 
-0.48 0.50 
-0.54 0.50 
0.52 0.10 
0.25 0.31 
0.48 0.33 
0.07 0.07 
0.20 0.22 
0.71 0.29 
0.07 0.11 
0.13 0.12 
0.46 0.23 
-0.54 0.44 
-0.55 0.47 
0.51 0.07 
0.33 0.33 
0.39 0.36 
0.07 0.06 
0.22 0.27 
0.72 0.27 
0.07 0.10 
0.13 0.07 


Mathematica 
Comparison 
Mean =] B] | 
0.75 0.26 28 
0.05 0.06 28 
0.09 0.08 28 


0.25 0.19 55 
-0.47 0.52 55 
-0.44 0.56 55 
0.51 0.07 55 
0.34 0.35 55 
0.41 0.34 55 
0.06 0.07 55 
0.19 0.19 55 
0.77 0.23 55 
0.09 0.21 55 
0.10 0.09 55 
0.44 0.16 28 
-0.46 0.48 28 
-0.44 0.50 28 
0.51 0.05 28 
0.41 0.33 28 
0.34 0.31 28 
0.06 0.06 28 
0.19 0.19 28 
0.75 0.26 28 
0.05 0.06 28 
0.09 0.08 28 


Teacher Potential Project 


Multiple types and 


purposes of writing 


Construct 


Reading and writing instruction 


Writing for 
multiple 
purposes and 
audiences 


Covariate 


All teachers 


Student responsibility for 
their learning 


Standardized ELA pre-test 
score 


Standardized math pre-test 
score 


Male 

White non-Hispanic 

Black non-Hispanic 

Other race 

Hispanic 

Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 

English-language learner 
Special education status 


Novice teachers 


Writing for multiple purposes 
and audiences 


Standardized ELA pre-test 
score 


Standardized math pre-test 
score 


Male 

White non-Hispanic 

Black non-Hispanic 

Other race 

Hispanic 

Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 

English-language learner 
Special education status 


t-statistic 


-0.60 


Effect 
size 


0.11 


0.04 


0.20 


0.07 
0.27 
0.24 
0.01 
0.03 
0.21 


0.13 
0.26 


0.17 


Treatment 


1B) 


Mean 


0.46 


-0.47 


-0.44 


0.51 
0.34 
0.41 
0.06 
0.19 
0.77 


0.09 
0.10 


Mathematica 


Comparison 


13) 


0.18 
0.52 
0.56 


0.07 
0.35 
0.34 
0.07 
0.19 
0.23 


0.21 
0.09 


All teachers 


Teacher Potential Project Mathematica 


Treatment Comparison 
Effect 
Construct Covariate t-statistic size Mean )B) N Mean SD N 
Writing for multiple purposes 0.84 0.15 0.83 0.30 72 0.87 0.24 55 
and audiences 
Standardized ELA pre-test 0.40 0.07 -0.51 0.48 72 -0.47 0.52 55 
score 
Standardized math pre-test 1.32 0.24 -0.56 0.47 72 -0.44 0.56 55 
score 
Male -0.48 0.09 0.52 0.10 72 0.51 0.07 55 
White non-Hispanic 1.83* 0.33 0.23 0.30 2 0.34 0.35 55 
Black non-Hispanic -1.60 0.29 0.51 0.34 72 0.42 0.34 55 
Other race 0.21 0.04 0.06 0.07 72 0.06 0.07 55 
Hispanic -0.31 0.06 0.19 0.22 72 0.18 0.19 55 
Free or reduced-price lunch 0.99 0.18 0.72 0.28 72 0.77 0.23 55 
eligibility 
English-language learner 0.81 0.15 0.07 0.10 72 0.09 0.21 55 
Special education status -1.58 0.28 0.13 0.12 72 0.10 0.09 55 
Novice teachers 
Reading, writing, and/or -1.01 0.27 0.55 0.20 28 0.49 0.22 28 
speaking about texts in past 
two weeks 
Standardized ELA pre-test 0.80 0.21 -0.56 0.40 28 -0.47 0.48 28 
score 
Standardized math pre-test 0.86 0.23 -0.58 0.42 28 -0.47 0.51 28 
score 
Reading, Male 0.38 0.10 0.51 0.07 28 0.51 0.05 28 
Reading, writing, sie and/or White non-Hispanic 1.23 0.33 0.30 0.33 28 0.41 0.33 28 
and/or speaking ae isin Black non-Hispanic -0.89 0.24 0.42 0.37 28 0.34 0.31 28 
about texts past two Other race -0.20 0.05 0.06 0.06 28 0.06 0.06 28 
weeks Hispanic -0.40 0.11 0.22 0.27 28 0.19 0.19 28 
Free or reduced-price lunch 0.27 0.07 0.74 0.26 28 0.76 0.26 28 
eligibility 
English-language learner -0.88 0.23 0.07 0.10 28 0.05 0.06 28 
Special education status -2.32** 0.60 0.14 0.07 28 0.09 0.08 28 


Reading, writing, and/or 
speaking about texts in past 
two weeks 
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All teachers 


Teacher Potential Project 


Construct 


Reading, 
writing, and/or 
speaking 
about texts in 
typical week 


Covariate 
Standardized ELA pre-test 
score 


Standardized math pre-test 
score 


Male 

White non-Hispanic 

Black non-Hispanic 

Other race 

Hispanic 

Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 

English-language learner 
Special education status 
Novice teachers 


Reading, writing, and/or 
speaking about texts in 
typical week 


Standardized ELA pre-test 
score 


Standardized math pre-test 
score 


Male 

White non-Hispanic 

Black non-Hispanic 

Other race 

Hispanic 

Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 

English-language learner 
Special education status 
All teachers 


Reading, writing, and/or 
speaking about texts in 
typical week 

Standardized ELA pre-test 
score 


t-statistic 


Effect 
size 


Treatment 


72 


Mathematica 


Comparison 


Teacher Potential Project 


Use of text evidence 


use 


Construct 


Assessment of 
text evidence 


Covariate 
Standardized math pre-test 
score 
Male 
White non-Hispanic 
Black non-Hispanic 
Other race 
Hispanic 
Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 
English-language learner 
Special education status 
Novice teachers 


Assessment of text evidence 
use 


Standardized ELA pre-test 
score 


Standardized math pre-test 
score 


Male 

White non-Hispanic 

Black non-Hispanic 

Other race 

Hispanic 

Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 

English-language learner 
Special education status 
All teachers 


Assessment of text evidence 
use 

Standardized ELA pre-test 
score 

Standardized math pre-test 
score 

Male 


t-statistic 


0.33 
1.07 
-0.65 
-0.33 
-0.48 
0.29 


-0.95 
-2.32** 


-0.58 


0.40 


1.32 


-0.48 
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Effect 
size 


Treatment 


Mathematica 
Comparison 

i) B] N 
0.56 55 
0.07 55 
0.35 55 
0.34 55 
0.07 55 
0.19 55 
0.23 55 
0.21 55 
0.09 55 
0.15 29 
0.47 29 
0.50 29 
0.05 29 
0.33 29 
0.32 29 
0.06 29 
0.19 29 
0.26 29 
0.06 29 
0.08 29 
0.15 55 
0.52 55 
0.56 55 
0.07 55 


Teacher Potential Project 


Construct 


Self-reported 
text evidence 
use 


Covariate 
White non-Hispanic 
Black non-Hispanic 
Other race 
Hispanic 
Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 
English-language learner 
Special education status 
Novice teachers 


Self-reported text evidence 
use 


Standardized ELA pre-test 
score 


Standardized math pre-test 
score 


Male 

White non-Hispanic 

Black non-Hispanic 

Other race 

Hispanic 

Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 

English-language learner 
Special education status 
All teachers 


Self-reported text evidence 
use 


Standardized ELA pre-test 
score 


Standardized math pre-test 
score 


Male 

White non-Hispanic 
Black non-Hispanic 
Other race 


t-statistic 


1.83* 
-1.60 
0.21 

-0.31 
0.99 


0.81 
-1.58 


-3.85*** 


0.83 


0.96 


0.33 
1.07 
-0.65 
-0.33 
-0.48 
0.29 


-0.95 
-2.32** 


-2.85*** 


0.36 


Effect 
size 


Treatment 


Mathematica 


Comparison 


Teacher Potential Project 


Writing conventions 


Construct 


Feedback on 
writing 
conventions 


Covariate 


Hispanic 

Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 

English-language learner 
Special education status 
Novice teachers 


Feedback on writing 
conventions 


Standardized ELA pre-test 
score 


Standardized math pre-test 
score 


Male 

White non-Hispanic 

Black non-Hispanic 

Other race 

Hispanic 

Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 

English-language learner 
Special education status 
All teachers 


Feedback on writing 
conventions 


Standardized ELA pre-test 
score 


Standardized math pre-test 
score 


Male 

White non-Hispanic 

Black non-Hispanic 

Other race 

Hispanic 

Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 


t-statistic 


Effect 
size 


Treatment 


Mathematica 
Comparison 

SD N 
0.19 55 
0.23 55 
0.21 55 
0.09 55 
0.21 29 
0.47 29 
0.50 29 
0.05 29 
0.33 29 
0.32 29 
0.06 29 
0.19 29 
0.26 29 
0.06 29 
0.08 29 
0.22 55 
0.52 55 
0.56 55 
0.07 55 
0.35 55 
0.34 55 
0.07 55 
0.19 55 
0.23 55 


Teacher Potential Project Mathematica 


Treatment Comparison 


Effect 
Construct Covariate t-statistic size Mean i) B] N Mean ) B) 
English-language learner 0.81 0.15 0.07 0.10 72 0.09 0.21 
Special education status -1.58 0.28 0.13 0.12 72 0.10 0.09 55 


IN Co) V/Lexomm (ete\e1 a\o1 as) 


Use of writing conventions Bar" 0.76 0.00 0.00 31 0.21 0.35 34 
Standardized ELA pre-test 1.12 0.28 -0.57 0.46 31 -0.45 0.44 34 
score 
Standardized math pre-test 1.28 0.32 -0.57 0.46 31 -0.43 0.46 34 
score 
Male -0.16 0.04 0.52 0.08 31 0.52 0.06 34 
White non-Hispanic 1.16 0.29 0.29 0.33 31 0.39 0.33 34 
Black non-Hispanic -1.00 0.25 0.46 0.37 31 0.38 0.32 34 
Other race 0.05 0.01 0.06 0.06 31 0.06 0.06 34 
Hispanic -0.17 0.04 0.19 0.25 31 0.18 0.18 34 
Free or reduced-price lunch 0.05 0.01 0.73 0.26 31 0.74 0.25 34 
eligibility 
English-language learner -0.45 0.11 0.06 0.07 31 0.05 0.06 34 
Use of writing Special education status -2.00** 0.49 0.13 0.09 31 0.10 0.07 34 
conventions All teachers 
Use of writing conventions are 0.60 0.01 0.07 52 0.16 0.33 59 
Standardized ELA pre-test -0.01 0.00 -0.48 0.46 52 -0.48 0.44 59 
score 
Standardized math pre-test 0.51 0.10 -0.51 0.45 52 -0.46 0.51 59 
score 
Male -0.06 0.01 0.51 0.13 52 0.51 0.06 59 
White non-Hispanic 1.23 0.23 0.25 0.31 52 0.33 0.35 59 
Black non-Hispanic -1.19 0.23 0.49 0.36 52 0.41 0.34 59 
Other race -1.48 0.28 0.08 0.08 52 0.06 0.06 59 
Hispanic 0.54 0.10 0.18 0.22 52 0.20 0.20 59 
Free or reduced-price lunch 0.78 0.15 0.73 0.27 52 0.77 0.22 59 
eligibility 
English-language learner -0.99 0.19 0.06 0.09 52 0.05 0.07 59 


Special education status 0.51 0.10 0.11 0.08 52 0.12 0.09 59 
Classroom management and environment 

Novice teachers 

Classroom disruption 1.85* 0.48 0.64 0.30 29 0.77 0.22 29 


Classroom Classroom 
management disruption 


Teacher Potential Project 


Construct 


Self-reported 
classroom 
management 


Covariate 
Standardized ELA pre-test 
score 


Standardized math pre-test 
score 


Male 

White non-Hispanic 
Black non-Hispanic 
Other race 

Hispanic 

Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 
English-language learner 
Special education status 
All teachers 

Classroom disruption 


Standardized ELA pre-test 
score 


Standardized math pre-test 
score 


Male 

White non-Hispanic 

Black non-Hispanic 

Other race 

Hispanic 

Free or reduced-price lunch 
eligibility 

English-language learner 
Special education status 
Novice teachers 


Self-reported classroom 
management 
Standardized ELA pre-test 
score 


Standardized math pre-test 
score 


t-statistic 


Effect 
size 


Treatment 


Mathematica 
Comparison 

SD N 
0.47 29 
0.50 29 
0.05 29 
0.33 29 
0.32 29 
0.06 29 
0.19 29 
0.26 29 
0.06 29 
0.08 29 
0.25 55 
0.52 55 
0.56 55 
0.07 55 
0.35 55 
0.34 55 
0.07 55 
0.19 55 
0.23 55 
0.21 55 
0.09 55 
0.12 29 
0.47 29 
0.50 29 


Teacher Potential Project Mathematica 


Treatment Comparison 


Effect 
Construct Covariate t-statistic size 
Male 0.29 0.08 
White non-Hispanic 0.93 0.24 0.32 0.33 29 0.40 0.33 29 


Black non-Hispanic -0.55 0.14 0.41 0.37 29 0.36 0.32 29 
Other race -0.45 0.12 0.06 0.06 29 0.06 0.06 29 
Hispanic -0.41 0.11 0.21 0.27 29 0.19 0.19 29 
Free or reduced-price lunch 0.50 0.13 0.73 0.26 29 0.76 0.26 29 
eligibility 

English-language learner -0.85 0.22 0.07 0.10 29 0.05 0.06 29 
Special education status paphey 0.57 0.13 0.07 29 0.09 0.08 29 
All teachers 

Self-reported classroom -0.16 0.03 0.91 0.20 74 0.91 0.18 55 
management 

Standardized ELA pre-test 0.25 0.04 -0.49 0.49 74 -0.47 0.52 55 
score 

Standardized math pre-test eda 0.20 -0.54 0.48 74 -0.44 0.56 55 
score 

Male -0.60 0.11 0.52 0.10 74 0.51 0.07 55 
White non-Hispanic 1.78* 0.32 0.23 0.30 74 0.34 0.35 55 
Black non-Hispanic -1.62 0.29 0.52 0.34 74 0.42 0.34 55 
Other race 0.22 0.04 0.06 0.07 74 0.06 0.07 55 
Hispanic -0.20 0.04 0.19 0.21 74 0.18 0.19 55 
Free or reduced-price lunch 1.03 0.18 0.72 0.28 74 0.77 0.23 55 
eligibility 

English-language learner 0.88 0.16 0.06 0.10 74 0.09 0.21 55 


Special education status -1.48 0.26 0.13 0.12 74 0.10 0.09 55 
Overall ELA instructional practices (survey) 


Novice teachers 
Baseline survey composite 0.17 0.05 8.85 2.47 24 8.94 1.40 25 


Standardized ELA pre-test 0.64 0.19 -0.52 0.40 24 -0.44 0.48 25 
score 

Survey Composite Standardized math pre-test 0.96 0.28 -0.54 0.41 24 -0.42 0.51 25 
score 
Male 0.29 0.08 0.51 0.08 24 0.52 0.05 25 
White non-Hispanic 1.11 0.32 0.34 0.34 24 0.45 0.33 25 
Black non-Hispanic -0.64 0.18 0.37 0.34 24 0.31 0.30 25 


Teacher Potential Project Mathematica 


Treatment Comparison 


Effect 
Construct Covariate t-statistic size 


Other race 


Hispanic -0.59 0.17 0.22 0.27 24 0.18 0.19 25 
Free or reduced-price lunch 0.47 0.14 0.71 0.27 24 0.75 0.27 25 
eligibility 

English-language learner -0.33 0.10 0.06 0.07 24 0.06 0.07 25 
Special education status -1.92* 0.53 0.14 0.07 24 0.09 0.08 25 
All teachers 

Baseline survey composite -0.19 0.04 8.86 2.18 38 8.78 1.27 38 
Standardized ELA pre-test 0.06 0.01 -0.40 0.43 38 -0.39 0.47 38 
score 

Standardized math pre-test 0.79 0.18 -0.46 0.43 38 -0.37 0.56 38 
score 

Male -0.20 0.05 0.51 0.12 38 0.51 0.06 38 
White non-Hispanic 1.54 0.35 0.30 0.33 38 0.42 0.36 38 
Black non-Hispanic -1.01 0.23 0.42 0.35 38 0.34 0.32 38 
Other race -1.00 0.23 0.08 0.07 38 0.06 0.07 38 
Hispanic -0.58 0.13 0.20 0.24 38 0.17 0.19 38 
Free or reduced-price lunch 0.77 0.18 0.69 0.29 38 0.74 0.25 38 
eligibility 

English-language learner -0.04 0.01 0.05 0.07 38 0.05 0.07 38 


0.07 0.11 0.08 38 0.11 0.09 38 


Source: Instructional practice covariates data are from teacher surveys completed in fall 2015 for Cohort 2 schools and fall 2016 for Cohort 3 schools. The pre- 
test score and demographic data are from administrative educator records from 2014—2015 for Cohort 2 and from 2015-2016 for Cohort 3. 


*Statistically significant at the 5 percent level, two-tailed test. 
**Statistically significant at the 1 percent level, two-tailed test. 
*** Statistically significant at the .01 percent level, two-tailed test. 
ELA = English language arts; SD = standard deviation. 
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Teacher Potential Project Mathematica 


Table E.12. Comparison of characteristics of teachers’ students at baseline, two-year analysis samples 


Treatment Comparison 


Obser- t- Effect 
Construct Survey vation Covariate statistic size Mean 


(ev-Tal-Ve-]Mlarcyage cerita) 
(@foyaal=reit=10| 


Sane Connected lessons Novice teachers 
Connected lessons -1.58 0.73 0.62 0.18 11 0.51 0.11 7 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 0.84 0.41 -0.29 0.37 11 -0.13 0.44 7 
Standardized math pre-test score 0.46 0.23 -0.27 0.38 11 -0.18 0.41 7 
English-language learner -0.36 0.18 0.06 0.07 11 0.05 0.03 7 
Special education status -0.07 0.03 0.11 0.04 11 0.10 0.08 7 
Connected lessons -2.09** 0.78 0.62 0.14 17 0.51 0.10 10 
Standardized ELA pre-test score -0.32 0.13 -0.25 0.39 17 -0.30 0.49 10 
Standardized math pre-test score -0.74 0.30 -0.25 0.40 17 -0.38 0.47 10 
English-language learner -0.61 0.25 0.05 0.06 17 0.04 0.03 10 
Special education status 0.29 0.12 0.10 0.05 17 0.10 0.07 10 
Stated learning purpose -1.41 0.66 0.77 0.26 11 0.57 0.35 7 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 0.84 0.41 -0.29 0.37 11 -0.13 0.44 7 
Standardized math pre-test score 0.46 0.23 -0.27 0.38 11 -0.18 0.41 7 
English-language learner -0.36 0.18 0.06 0.07 11 0.05 0.03 7 
Stated learning . Special education status -0.07 0.03 0.11 0.04 11 0.10 0.08 7 
Stated learning purpose -0.62 0.25 0.68 0.30 17 0.60 0.32 10 
Standardized ELA pre-test score -0.32 0.13 -0.25 0.39 17 -0.30 0.49 10 
Standardized math pre-test score -0.74 0.30 -0.25 0.40 17 -0.38 0.47 10 
English-language learner -0.61 0.25 0.05 0.06 17 0.04 0.03 10 
Special education status 0.29 0.12 0.10 0.05 17 0.10 0.07 10 
Learning connected to personal 0.39 0.19 0.15 0.23 11 0.19 0.18 7 
experiences or real world 
Learning connected Standardized ELA pre-test score 0.84 0.41 -0.29 0.37 11 -0.13 0.44 7 
(@relalatcverttolats) to personal : Standardized math pre-test score 0.46 0.23 -0.27 0.38 11 -0.18 0.41 7 
to world experiences or real English-language learner -0.36 0.18 0.06 0.07 11 0.05 0.03 7 
ean Special education status -0.07 0.03 O11 004 44911 #49010 0.08 7 
Learning connected to personal 0.13 0.05 0.16 0.24 17 0.17 0.18 10 


experiences or real world 
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Obser- 


Construct vation 


Survey 


Content knowledge 


development . 

(@royai (als 

knowledge 
Demonstrate 
content knowledge x 
in writing 

2 Assessment of 
eee higher order x 
9 thinking 


Mathematica 
Treatment Comparison 
t- Effect 
Covariate statistic size 
Standardized ELA pre-test score -0.32 0.13 -0.25 0.39 17 -0.30 0.49 10 
Standardized math pre-test score -0.74 0.30 -0.25 0.40 17 -0.38 0.47 10 
English-language learner -0.61 0.25 0.05 0.06 17 0.04 0.03 10 
Special education status 0.29 0.12 0.10 0.05 17 0.10 0.07 10 


Novice teachers 


Content knowledge development 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 11 0.00 0.00 v4 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 0.84 0.41 -0.29 0.37 11 -0.13 0.44 7 
Standardized math pre-test score 0.46 0.23 -0.27 0.38 11 -0.18 0.41 7 
English-language learner -0.36 0.18 0.06 0.07 11 0.05 0.03 7 
Special education status -0.07 0.03 0.11 0.04 11 0.10 0.08 7 


All teachers 


Content knowledge development -0.76 0.31 0.05 0.19 17 0.00 0.00 10 
Standardized ELA pre-test score -0.32 0.13 -0.25 0.39 17 -0.30 0.49 10 
Standardized math pre-test score -0.74 0.30 -0.25 0.40 17 -0.38 0.47 10 
English-language learner -0.61 0.25 0.05 0.06 17 0.04 0.03 10 
Special education status 0.29 0.12 0.10 0.05 17 0.10 0.07 10 


Novice teachers 


Demonstrate content knowledge in writing -0.15 0.08 0.92 0.19 12 0.90 0.22 5 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 1.58 0.81 -0.28 0.35 12 0.03 0.43 5 
Standardized math pre-test score 0.77 0.42 -0.24 0.38 12 -0.08 0.46 5 
English-language learner -0.27 0.15 0.06 0.07 12 0.05 0.03 5 
Special education status -1.01 0.53 0.11 0.04 12 0.09 0.06 5 


All teachers 


Demonstrate content knowledge in writing -0.18 0.07 0.83 0.23 24 0.82 0.25 11 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 0.07 0.03 -0.25 0.39 24 -0.24 0.48 11 
Standardized math pre-test score 0.17 0.06 -0.21 0.38 24 -0.18 0.43 11 
English-language learner -0.56 0.21 0.06 0.10 24 0.05 0.05 11 
Special education status -0.05 0.02 0.11 0.06 24 0.11 0.09 11 


Novice teachers 


Assessment of higher order thinking -1.51 0.77 0.91 0.14 12 0.78 0.23 5 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 1.58 0.81 -0.28 0.35 12 0.03 0.43 6) 
Standardized math pre-test score 0.77 0.42 -0.24 0.38 12 -0.08 0.46 5 
English-language learner -0.27 0.15 0.06 0.07 12 0.05 0.03 6) 
Special education status -1.01 0.53 0.11 0.04 12 0.09 0.06 5 


All teachers 


0.42 
0.03 


0.87 
-0.25 


0.17 24 
0.39 24 


0.80 
-0.24 


0.21 11 
0.48 11 


Assessment of higher order thinking 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 
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Construct Survey 


Higher order 
thinking and x 
reading 


Observed higher 
order thinking 


Multimedia 


nline writin x 
use 0 9 


Mathematica 
Treatment Comparison 
t- Effect 
Covariate statistic size 

Standardized math pre-test score 0.17 0.06 -0.21 0.38 24 -0.18 0.43 11 
English-language learner -0.56 0.21 0.06 0.10 24 0.05 0.05 11 
Special education status -0.05 0.02 0.11 0.06 24 0.11 0.09 11 
Novice teachers 

Higher order thinking and reading -1.29 0.68 0.73 0.25 12 0.56 0.23 5 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 1.58 0.81 -0.28 0.35 12 0.03 0.43 5 
Standardized math pre-test score 0.77 0.42 -0.24 0.38 12 -0.08 0.46 5 
English-language learner -0.27 0.15 0.06 0.07 12 0.05 0.03 5 
Special education status -1.01 0.53 0.11 0.04 12 0.09 0.06 5 
Higher order thinking and reading -1.59 0.57 0.70 0.22 24 0.57 0.23 11 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 0.07 0.03 -0.25 0.39 24 -0.24 0.48 11 
Standardized math pre-test score 0.17 0.06 -0.21 0.38 24 -0.18 0.43 11 
English-language learner -0.56 0.21 0.06 0.10 24 0.05 0.05 11 
Special education status -0.05 0.02 0.11 0.06 24 0.11 0.09 11 
Observed higher order thinking -1.96* 0.88 0.64 0.12 11 0.48 0.22 7 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 0.84 0.41 -0.29 0.37 11 -0.13 0.44 7 
Standardized math pre-test score 0.46 0.23 -0.27 0.38 11 -0.18 0.41 7 
English-language learner -0.36 0.18 0.06 0.07 11 0.05 0.03 7 
Special education status -0.07 0.03 0.11 0.04 11 0.10 0.08 7 
Observed higher order thinking -0.26 0.11 0.55 0.21 17 0.53 0.20 10 
Standardized ELA pre-test score -0.32 0.13 -0.25 0.39 17 -0.30 0.49 10 
Standardized math pre-test score -0.74 0.30 -0.25 0.40 17 -0.38 0.47 10 
English-language learner -0.61 0.25 0.05 0.06 17 0.04 0.03 10 
Special education status 0.29 0.12 0.10 0.05 17 0.10 0.07 10 
Online writing -0.94 0.50 0.22 0.36 12 0.07 0.09 5 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 1.58 0.81 -0.28 0.35 12 0.03 0.43 5 
Standardized math pre-test score 0.77 0.42 -0.24 0.38 12 -0.08 0.46 5 
English-language learner -0.27 0.15 0.06 0.07 12 0.05 0.03 5 
Special education status -1.01 0.53 0.11 0.04 12 0.09 0.06 5 
Online writing -0.11 0.04 0.19 0.34 24 0.18 0.29 11 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 0.07 0.03 -0.25 0.39 24 -0.24 0.48 11 
Standardized math pre-test score 0.17 0.06 -0.21 0.38 24 -0.18 0.43 11 
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(0) ok-7-Tee 


Construct vation 


Survey 


Use of multimedia 
in instruction 


Prior Student prior 
knowledge knowledge 

Student Student — 
Tare(ve-alelialecme independence 


Mathematica 
Treatment Comparison 
t- Effect 
Covariate statistic size Mean 
English-language learner -0.56 0.21 0.06 0.10 24 0.05 0.05 11 
Special education status -0.05 0.02 0.11 0.06 24 0.11 0.09 11 


Novice teachers 


Use of multimedia in instruction -0.18 0.09 0.40 0.25 11 0.38 0.12 7 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 0.84 0.41 -0.29 0.37 11 -0.13 0.44 7 
Standardized math pre-test score 0.46 0.23 -0.27 0.38 11 -0.18 0.41 7 
English-language learner -0.36 0.18 0.06 0.07 11 0.05 0.03 if 
Special education status -0.07 0.03 0.11 0.04 11 0.10 0.08 7 


All teachers 


Use of multimedia in instruction -0.57 0.23 0.42 0.23 17 0.37 0.19 10 
Standardized ELA pre-test score -0.32 0.13 -0.25 0.39 17 -0.30 0.49 10 
Standardized math pre-test score -0.74 0.30 -0.25 0.40 17 -0.38 0.47 10 
English-language learner -0.61 0.25 0.05 0.06 17 0.04 0.03 10 
Special education status 0.29 0.12 0.10 0.05 17 0.10 0.07 10 


Novice teachers 


Student prior knowledge 0.01 0.01 0.66 0.29 12 0.66 0.41 5 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 1.58 0.81 -0.28 0.35 12 0.03 0.43 5 
Standardized math pre-test score 0.77 0.42 -0.24 0.38 12 -0.08 0.46 5 
English-language learner -0.27 0.15 0.06 0.07 12 0.05 0.03 5 
Special education status -1.01 0.53 0.11 0.04 12 0.09 0.06 5 


All teachers 


Student prior knowledge -0.71 0.26 0.66 0.26 24 0.59 0.28 11 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 0.07 0.03 -0.25 0.39 24 -0.24 0.48 11 
Standardized math pre-test score 0.17 0.06 -0.21 0.38 24 -0.18 0.43 11 
English-language learner -0.56 0.21 0.06 0.10 24 0.05 0.05 11 
Special education status -0.05 0.02 0.11 0.06 24 0.11 0.09 11 


Novice teachers 


Student independence -0.78 0.42 0.30 0.26 11 0.20 0.09 6) 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 1.39 0.73 -0.22 0.29 11 0.03 0.43 5 
Standardized math pre-test score 0.54 0.30 -0.19 0.34 11 -0.08 0.46 5 
English-language learner -0.25 0.14 0.06 0.07 11 0.05 0.03 6) 
Special education status -0.82 0.45 0.11 0.04 11 0.09 0.06 5 


All teachers 


Student independence -1.32 0.48 0.31 0.22 23 0.21 0.15 11 
Standardized ELA pre-test score -0.14 0.05 -0.22 0.37 23 -0.24 0.48 11 
Standardized math pre-test score -0.03 0.01 -0.18 0.36 23 -0.18 0.43 11 
English-language learner -0.56 0.21 0.06 0.10 23 0.05 0.05 11 
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Construct Survey 


Collaborative 
discussion 
practices 


Student 
engagement in 
class 


Student 
participation 


Student 
participation in 
discussion 


Mathematica 
Treatment Comparison 
t- Effect 
Covariate statistic size Mean 

Special education status 0.02 0.01 0.11 0.06 23 0.11 0.09 11 
Novice teachers 

Collaborative discussion practices 0.72 0.35 0.57 0.19 11 0.63 0.15 7 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 0.84 0.41 -0.29 0.37 11 -0.13 0.44 7 
Standardized math pre-test score 0.46 0.23 -0.27 0.38 11 -0.18 0.41 7 
English-language learner -0.36 0.18 0.06 0.07 11 0.05 0.03 7 
Special education status -0.07 0.03 0.11 0.04 11 0.10 0.08 7 


All teachers 


Collaborative discussion practices 1.05 0.42 0.49 0.22 17 0.58 0.15 10 
Standardized ELA pre-test score -0.32 0.13 -0.25 0.39 17 -0.30 0.49 10 
Standardized math pre-test score -0.74 0.30 -0.25 0.40 17 -0.38 0.47 10 
English-language learner -0.61 0.25 0.05 0.06 17 0.04 0.03 10 
Special education status 0.29 0.12 0.10 0.05 17 0.10 0.07 10 
Student engagement in class 0.80 0.39 0.53 0.24 11 0.61 0.16 7 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 0.84 0.41 -0.29 0.37 11 -0.13 0.44 7 
Standardized math pre-test score 0.46 0.23 -0.27 0.38 11 -0.18 0.41 7 
English-language learner -0.36 0.18 0.06 0.07 11 0.05 0.03 7 
Special education status -0.07 0.03 0.11 0.04 11 0.10 0.08 7 
Student engagement in class 0.89 0.35 0.56 0.21 17 0.62 0.13 10 
Standardized ELA pre-test score -0.32 0.13 -0.25 0.39 17 -0.30 0.49 10 
Standardized math pre-test score -0.74 0.30 -0.25 0.40 17 -0.38 0.47 10 
English-language learner -0.61 0.25 0.05 0.06 17 0.04 0.03 10 
Special education status 0.29 0.12 0.10 0.05 17 0.10 0.07 10 
Student participation in discussion -0.44 0.22 0.71 0.26 11 0.66 0.14 7 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 0.84 0.41 -0.29 0.37 11 -0.13 0.44 7 
Standardized math pre-test score 0.46 0.23 -0.27 0.38 11 -0.18 0.41 7 
English-language learner -0.36 0.18 0.06 0.07 11 0.05 0.03 7 
Special education status -0.07 0.03 0.11 0.04 11 0.10 0.08 7 
Student participation in discussion -0.06 0.02 0.64 0.27 17 0.63 0.13 10 
Standardized ELA pre-test score -0.32 0.13 -0.25 0.39 17 -0.30 0.49 10 
Standardized math pre-test score -0.74 0.30 -0.25 0.40 17 -0.38 0.47 10 
English-language learner -0.61 0.25 0.05 0.06 17 0.04 0.03 10 


Special education status 
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Student 
responsibility 
cola (=x-lualiale} 


Construct 


Student 
responsibility for 
their learning 


Reading and writing instruction 


7 Xer=\o(=\an](¢3 
NoJer= 1010) F=10N7 


Multiple types 
and purposes 
of writing 


Academic 
vocabulary 


Engagement in 
multiple types of 
writing 


Survey 


(0) ok-{-Tae 
vation 


t- 
Covariate statistic 


Novice teachers 
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Effect 
size 


Treatment 


Mathematica 


Mean 


Comparison 


SD 


Student responsibility for their learning -1.73 0.87 : f 0.47 ks 6) 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 1.58 0.81 -0.28 0.35 2. 0.03 0.43 6) 
Standardized math pre-test score 0.77 0.42 -0.24 0.38 12 -0.08 0.46 5 
English-language learner -0.27 0.15 0.06 0.07 12 0.05 0.03 5 
Special education status -1.01 0.53 0.11 0.04 12 0.09 0.06 5 
Student responsibility for their learning -0.96 0.35 0.59 0.18 24 0.53 0.20 11 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 0.07 0.03 -0.25 0.39 24 -0.24 0.48 11 
Standardized math pre-test score 0.17 0.06 -0.21 0.38 24 -0.18 0.43 11 
English-language learner -0.56 0.21 0.06 0.10 24 0.05 0.05 11 
Special education status -0.05 0.02 0.11 0.06 24 0.11 0.09 11 
Novice teachers 

Academic vocabulary -1.14 0.55 0.47 0.21 11 0.35 0.24 7 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 0.84 0.41 -0.29 0.37 11 -0.13 0.44 7 
Standardized math pre-test score 0.46 0.23 -0.27 0.38 11 -0.18 0.41 7 
English-language learner -0.36 0.18 0.06 0.07 11 0.05 0.03 7 
Special education status -0.07 0.03 0.11 0.04 11 0.10 0.08 7 
Academic vocabulary -1.29 0.51 0.44 0.24 17 0.32 0.20 10 
Standardized ELA pre-test score -0.32 0.13 -0.25 0.39 17 -0.30 0.49 10 
Standardized math pre-test score -0.74 0.30 -0.25 0.40 17 -0.38 0.47 10 
English-language learner -0.61 0.25 0.05 0.06 17 0.04 0.03 10 
Special education status 0.29 0.12 0.10 0.05 17 0.10 0.07 10 
Engagement in multiple types of writing -1.33 0.63 0.74 0.34 11 0.54 0.30 7 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 0.84 0.41 -0.29 0.37 11 -0.13 0.44 7 
Standardized math pre-test score 0.46 0.23 -0.27 0.38 11 -0.18 0.41 7 
English-language learner -0.36 0.18 0.06 0.07 11 0.05 0.03 7 
Special education status -0.07 0.03 0.11 0.04 11 0.10 0.08 7 
Engagement in multiple types of writing -0.98 0.39 0.62 0.38 17 0.47 0.38 10 
Standardized ELA pre-test score -0.32 0.13 -0.25 0.39 17 -0.30 0.49 10 
Standardized math pre-test score -0.74 0.30 -0.25 0.40 17 -0.38 0.47 10 
English-language learner -0.61 0.25 0.05 0.06 17 0.04 0.03 10 
Special education status 0.29 0.12 0.10 0.05 17 0.10 0.07 10 
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Treatment Comparison 
Obser- t- Effect 


Construct Survey vation Covariate statistic size 


Novice teachers 


Writing for multiple purposes and 0.94 0.50 0.93 0.17 12 1.00 0.00 5 
audiences 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 1.58 0.81 -0.28 0.35 12 0.03 0.43 5 
Standardized math pre-test score 0.77 0.42 -0.24 0.38 12 -0.08 0.46 5 
English-language learner -0.27 0.15 0.06 0.07 12 0.05 0.03 5 
Writing for multiple Special education status -1.01 053 011 0.04 12 0.09 0.06 5 
purposes and x 
audiences All teachers 
Writing for multiple purposes and 0.91 0.33 0.88 0.21 24 0.95 0.17 11 
audiences 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 0.07 0.03 -0.25 0.39 24 -0.24 0.48 11 
Standardized math pre-test score 0.17 0.06 -0.21 0.38 24 -0.18 0.43 11 
English-language learner -0.56 0.21 0.06 0.10 24 0.05 0.05 11 
Special education status -0.05 0.02 0.11 0.06 24 0.11 0.09 11 
Close reading and writing that -2.18** 0.96 0.61 0.21 11 0.39 0.20 7 
demonstrates understanding of texts 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 0.84 0.41 -0.29 0.37 11 -0.13 0.44 7 
Standardized math pre-test score 0.46 0.23 -0.27 0.38 11 -0.18 0.41 7 
Close reading and English-language learner -0.36 0.18 0.06 0.07 11 0.05 0.03 7 
writing that Special education status -0.07 0.03 011 0.04 11 0.10 0.08 7 
demonstrates x 
understanding of All teachers 
texts Close reading and writing that -0.95 0.38 0.50 0.27 17 0.41 0.24 10 
demonstrates understanding of texts 
Reading Standardized ELA pre-test score -0.32 0.13 -0.25 0.39 17 -0.30 0.49 10 
writing, amislien Standardized math pre-test score -0.74 0.30 -0.25 0.40 17 -0.38 0.47 10 
speaking English-language learner -0.61 0.25 0.05 0.06 17 0.04 0.03 10 
sleetlney ss Special education status 0.29 012 010 005 17 #4290140 007 10 
Reading, writing, and/or speaking about -2.92** 1.28 0.68 0.15 12 0.44 0.16 5 
texts in past two weeks 
Reading, writing Standardized ELA pre-test score 1.58 0.81 -0.28 0.35 12 0.03 0.43 5 
and/or speaking, Z Standardized math pre-test score 0.77 0.42 -0.24 0.38 12 -0.08 0.46 5 
about texts in past English-language learner -0.27 0.15 0.06 0.07 12 0.05 0.03 5 
WO WEEKS Special education status -1.01 0.53 011 0.04 12 0.09 0.06 5 
All teachers 
Reading, writing, and/or speaking about -2.99*** 0.98 0.64 0.13 24 0.49 0.16 11 


texts in past two weeks 
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Obser- 


Construct vation 


Survey 


Reading, writing, 
and/or speaking 


about texts in sd 
typical week 
Assessment of text x 
evidence use 

Use of text 

eyvitel=aler= 
Self-reported text x 


evidence use 


Mathematica 
Treatment Comparison 
Covariate 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 0.07 0.03 -0.25 0.39 24 -0.24 0.48 11 
Standardized math pre-test score 0.17 0.06 -0.21 0.38 24 -0.18 0.43 11 
English-language learner -0.56 0.21 0.06 0.10 24 0.05 0.05 11 
Special education status -0.05 0.02 0.11 0.06 24 0.11 0.09 11 


Novice teachers 


Reading, writing, and/or speaking about -1.68 0.85 0.58 0.21 12 0.39 0.21 ) 
texts in typical week 

Standardized ELA pre-test score 1.58 0.81 -0.28 0.35 12 0.03 0.43 &) 
Standardized math pre-test score 0.77 0.42 -0.24 0.38 12 -0.08 0.46 5 
English-language learner -0.27 0.15 0.06 0.07 12 0.05 0.03 6) 
Special education status -1.01 0.53 0.11 0.04 12 0.09 0.06 5 


All teachers 


Reading, writing, and/or speaking about -1.90* 0.67 0.57 0.20 24 0.44 0.15 11 
texts in typical week 

Standardized ELA pre-test score 0.07 0.03 -0.25 0.39 24 -0.24 0.48 11 
Standardized math pre-test score 0.17 0.06 -0.21 0.38 24 -0.18 0.43 11 
English-language learner -0.56 0.21 0.06 0.10 24 0.05 0.05 11 
Special education status -0.05 0.02 0.11 0.06 24 0.11 0.09 11 


Novice teachers 


Assessment of text evidence use -1.98* 0.97 0.59 0.12 12 0.46 0.14 5 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 1.58 0.81 -0.28 0.35 12 0.03 0.43 5 
Standardized math pre-test score 0.77 0.42 -0.24 0.38 12 -0.08 0.46 5 
English-language learner -0.27 0.15 0.06 0.07 12 0.05 0.03 5 
Special education status -1.01 0.53 0.11 0.04 12 0.09 0.06 5 


All teachers 


Assessment of text evidence use -1.94* 0.68 0.58 0.15 24 0.48 0.16 11 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 0.07 0.03 -0.25 0.39 24 -0.24 0.48 11 
Standardized math pre-test score 0.17 0.06 -0.21 0.38 24 -0.18 0.43 11 
English-language learner -0.56 0.21 0.06 0.10 24 0.05 0.05 11 
Special education status -0.05 0.02 0.11 0.06 24 0.11 0.09 11 


Novice teachers 


Self-reported text evidence use -2.83** 1.26 0.81 0.16 12 0.55 0.19 5 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 1.58 0.81 -0.28 0.35 12 0.03 0.43 6) 
Standardized math pre-test score 0.77 0.42 -0.24 0.38 12 -0.08 0.46 6) 
English-language learner -0.27 0.15 0.06 0.07 12 0.05 0.03 5 
Special education status -1.01 0.53 0.11 0.04 12 0.09 0.06 5 


All teachers 
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(0) of-{-Tae 


Construct vation 


Survey 


Text evidence use 
and argument x 
writing 


Feedback on 
writing conventions 


Writing 
conventions 


Use of writing 
conventions 


Mathematica 
Treatment Comparison 
t- Effect 
Covariate statistic size 
Self-reported text evidence use -1.73* 0.61 0.76 0.17 24 0.65 0.20 11 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 0.07 0.03 -0.25 0.39 24 -0.24 0.48 11 
Standardized math pre-test score 0.17 0.06 -0.21 0.38 24 -0.18 0.43 11 
English-language learner -0.56 0.21 0.06 0.10 24 0.05 0.05 11 
Special education status -0.05 0.02 0.11 0.06 24 0.11 0.09 11 


Novice teachers 


Text evidence use and argument writing -1.25 0.60 0.14 0.17 11 0.05 0.09 7 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 0.84 0.41 -0.29 0.37 11 -0.13 0.44 7 
Standardized math pre-test score 0.46 0.23 -0.27 0.38 11 -0.18 0.41 7 
English-language learner -0.36 0.18 0.06 0.07 11 0.05 0.03 7 
Special education status -0.07 0.03 0.11 0.04 11 0.10 0.08 7 


All teachers 


Text evidence use and argument writing -0.59 0.24 0.14 0.17 17 0.10 0.14 10 
Standardized ELA pre-test score -0.32 0.13 -0.25 0.39 17 -0.30 0.49 10 
Standardized math pre-test score -0.74 0.30 -0.25 0.40 17 -0.38 0.47 10 
English-language learner -0.61 0.25 0.05 0.06 17 0.04 0.03 10 
Special education status 0.29 0.12 0.10 0.05 17 0.10 0.07 10 


Novice teachers 


Feedback on writing conventions -1.00 0.53 0.77 0.25 12 0.65 0.15 5 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 1.58 0.81 -0.28 0.35 12 0.03 0.43 8) 
Standardized math pre-test score 0.77 0.42 -0.24 0.38 12 -0.08 0.46 5 
English-language learner -0.27 0.15 0.06 0.07 12 0.05 0.03 5 
Special education status -1.01 0.53 0.11 0.04 12 0.09 0.06 5 


All teachers 


Feedback on writing conventions -0.52 0.19 0.74 0.23 24 0.70 0.16 11 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 0.07 0.03 -0.25 0.39 24 -0.24 0.48 11 
Standardized math pre-test score 0.17 0.06 -0.21 0.38 24 -0.18 0.43 11 
English-language learner -0.56 0.21 0.06 0.10 24 0.05 0.05 11 
Special education status -0.05 0.02 0.11 0.06 24 0.11 0.09 11 


Novice teachers 


Use of writing conventions 1.28 0.61 0.00 0.00 11 0.07 0.19 7 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 0.84 0.41 -0.29 0.37 11 -0.13 0.44 7 
Standardized math pre-test score 0.46 0.23 -0.27 0.38 11 -0.18 0.41 7 
English-language learner -0.36 0.18 0.06 0.07 11 0.05 0.03 7 
Special education status -0.07 0.03 0.11 0.04 11 0.10 0.08 7 


All teachers 


Use of writing conventions 
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Treatment Comparison 


t- Effect 
Construct Survey Covariate statistic size Mean SD 
Standardized ELA pre-test score -0.32 0.13 -0.30 
Standardized math pre-test score -0.74 0.30 -0.25 0.40 17 -0.38 0.47 10 
English-language learner -0.61 0.25 0.05 0.06 17 0.04 0.03 10 
Special education status 0.29 0.12 0.10 


Classroom management and environment 


Novice teachers 


Classroom climate 0.35 0.17 0.78 0.29 11 0.82 0.10 if 

Standardized ELA pre-test score 0.84 0.41 -0.29 0.37 11 -0.13 0.44 7 

Standardized math pre-test score 0.46 0.23 -0.27 0.38 11 -0.18 0.41 7 

English-language learner -0.36 0.18 0.06 0.07 11 0.05 0.03 if 

Classroom Brea momaincie . Special education status -0.07 0.03 0.11 0.04 11 0.10 0.08 7 
elite 

Classroom climate 0.36 0.14 0.81 0.24 17 0.84 0.09 10 

Standardized ELA pre-test score -0.32 0.13 -0.25 0.39 17 -0.30 0.49 10 

Standardized math pre-test score -0.74 0.30 -0.25 0.40 17 -0.38 0.47 10 

English-language learner -0.61 0.25 0.05 0.06 17 0.04 0.03 10 

Special education status 0.29 0.12 0.10 0.05 17 0.10 0.07 10 

Classroom disruption 0.42 0.23 0.77 0.23 12 0.82 0.24 5 

Standardized ELA pre-test score 1.58 0.81 -0.28 0.35 12 0.03 0.43 5 

Standardized math pre-test score 0.77 0.42 -0.24 0.38 12 -0.08 0.46 5 

English-language learner -0.27 0.15 0.06 0.07 12 0.05 0.03 5 

Classroom Special education status -1.01 0.53 0.11 0.04 12 0.09 0.06 5 

Classroom disruption -0.10 0.04 0.82 0.20 24 0.81 0.22 10 

Standardized ELA pre-test score 0.68 0.26 -0.25 0.39 24 -0.15 0.40 10 

Classroom Standardized math pre-test score 0.62 0.23 -0.21 0.38 24 -0.12 0.39 10 

management English-language learner -0.44 0.17 0.06 0.10 24 0.05 0.05 10 

Special education status -0.04 0.01 0.11 0.06 24 0.11 0.10 10 

Observed classroom management 0.11 0.05 0.30 0.22 11 0.32 0.35 if 

Standardized ELA pre-test score 0.84 0.41 -0.29 0.37 11 -0.13 0.44 7 

Sete : Standardized math pre-test score 0.46 023 2027 2036 11 0.18 0.41 7 

management English-language learner -0.36 0.18 0.06 0.07 11 0.05 0.03 7 

Special education status -0.07 0.03 0.11 0.04 11 0.10 0.08 7 

Observed classroom management -0.58 0.24 0.31 0.20 17 0.26 0.32 10 
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Construct 


Mathematica 


Treatment Comparison 


t- Effect 
Covariate statistic size Mean SD 


Self-reported 
classroom 
management 


Overall ELA instructional practices 


Full composite 
score 


Survey 
composite 
score 


Standardized ELA pre-test score -0.32 0.13 -0.30 

Standardized math pre-test score -0.74 0.30 -0.25 0.40 17 -0.38 0.47 10 
English-language learner -0.61 0.25 0.05 0.06 17 0.04 0.03 10 
Special education status 0.29 0.12 0.10 0.05 17 0.10 0.07 10 
Novice teachers 

Self-reported classroom management -2.66** 1.20 0.99 0.01 12 0.95 0.05 5 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 1.58 0.81 -0.28 0.35 12 0.03 0.43 5 
Standardized math pre-test score 0.77 0.42 -0.24 0.38 12 -0.08 0.46 5 
English-language learner -0.27 0.15 0.06 0.07 12 0.05 0.03 5 
Special education status -1.01 0.53 0.11 0.04 12 0.09 0.06 5 
Self-reported classroom management -3.62*** 1.13 0.99 0.01 24 0.96 0.04 11 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 0.07 0.03 -0.25 0.39 24 -0.24 0.48 11 
Standardized math pre-test score 0.17 0.06 -0.21 0.38 24 -0.18 0.43 11 
English-language learner -0.56 0.21 0.06 0.10 24 0.05 0.05 11 
Special education status -0.05 0.02 0.11 0.06 24 0.11 0.09 11 


Novice teachers 


Full composite score -2.55** 1.18 18.25 1.98 10 15.64 1.57 5 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 1.35 0.72 -0.23 0.31 10 0.03 0.43 8) 
Standardized math pre-test score 0.62 0.35 -0.21 0.36 10 -0.08 0.46 5 
English-language learner -0.42 0.23 0.06 0.08 10 0.05 0.03 5 
Special education status -0.64 0.36 0.10 0.04 10 0.09 0.06 6) 
Full composite score -1.51 0.71 17.25 2.51 il 15.60 1.41 6 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 0.72 0.35 -0.18 0.35 15 -0.05 0.43 6 
Standardized math pre-test score 0.02 0.01 -0.18 0.37 15 -0.17 0.47 6 
English-language learner -0.36 0.18 0.05 0.07 15 0.04 0.03 6 
Special education status 0.24 0.12 0.09 0.05 15 0.10 0.06 6 
Survey composite score -1.79* 0.91 10.51 1.71 10 8.99 1.09 5 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 1.35 0.72 -0.23 0.31 10 0.03 0.43 5 
Standardized math pre-test score 0.62 0.35 -0.21 0.36 10 -0.08 0.46 5 
English-language learner -0.42 0.23 0.06 0.08 10 0.05 0.03 5 
Special education status -0.64 0.36 0.10 0.04 10 0.09 0.06 5 


All teachers 


Survey composite score 
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Treatment Comparison 
Obser- t- Effect 
Construct Survey _ vation Covariate statistic size N 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 0.72 0.35 -0.18 0.35 15 -0.05 0.43 6 
Standardized math pre-test score 0.02 0.01 -0.18 0.37 15 -0.17 0.47 6 
English-language learner -0.36 0.18 0.05 0.07 15 0.04 0.03 6 
Special education status 0.24 0.12 0.09 0.05 15 0.10 0.06 6 
Novice teachers 
Observation composite score -1.38 0.65 7.44 1.49 11 6.49 1.28 7 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 0.84 0.41 -0.29 0.37 11 -0.13 0.44 7 
Standardized math pre-test score 0.46 0.23 -0.27 0.38 11 -0.18 0.41 7 
English-language learner -0.36 0.18 0.06 0.07 11 0.05 0.03 7 
Observation Special education status -0.07 0.03 011 0.04 11 0.10 0.08 7 
Sere) =) 
Observation composite score -0.96 0.38 6.98 1.67 17 6.40 1.19 10 
Standardized ELA pre-test score -0.32 0.13 -0.25 0.39 17 -0.30 0.49 10 
Standardized math pre-test score -0.74 0.30 -0.25 0.40 17 -0.38 0.47 10 
English-language learner -0.61 0.25 0.05 0.06 17 0.04 0.03 10 
Special education status 0.29 0.12 0.10 0.05 17 0.10 0.07 10 


Source: Instructional practice covariates data are from classroom observations or teacher surveys completed in fall 2016. The pre-test score and demographic data are from 
administrative records from 2015-2016. 


*Statistically significant at the 5 percent level, two-tailed test. 
**Statistically significant at the 1 percent level, two-tailed test. 
*** Statistically significant at the .01 percent level, two-tailed test. 
ELA = English language arts; SD = standard deviation. 
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2. Impact model 


To measure impacts using the samples for each outcome and composite measure, we estimated the 
following ordinary least square regression model that accounted for any remaining differences between 
treatment and comparison teachers’ scores on the baseline version of the outcome”? (construct), as well 
as their students’ characteristics and prior academic performance: 


(V6) YVi= a + Xi + OT; + Ej 


where y; is the outcome of interest for teacher i; X; is a vector of demographic controls (see Table 
E.13), average baseline test scores, and for teacher 7, as well as baseline measure of the outcome for the 
QED analyses only; T; is a binary variable for treatment status, indicating whether student 7 received 
support from a specialist in a given subject; €; is a random error term that reflects the influence of 
unobserved factors on the outcome; and 6 and £ are parameters or vectors of parameters to be 
estimated, with 6 representing the impact of intervention of interest. We also controlled for teachers’ 
clustering within schools by using Huber-White's robust standard errors approach.*” 


Table E.13. Summary of demographic controls included in analyses 


Year 1 impacts Year 2 impacts 
Analyses based Analyses based 
on observation Analyses based onobservation Analyses based 
pY-Vanloyee-] alcemexeyaline) y data on survey data data on survey data 
Teacher instructional practice of interest JV JV JV 
at baseline 
Standardized ELA pre-test score WA WA / wf 
Standardized math pre-test score V Vv Vv Vv 
Male (percent) Vv Vv 
Race (percent) V Vv 
White non-Hispanic JV Jv 
Black non-Hispanic JV Vv 
Other race Vv Vv 
Hispanic Vv Vv 
Free or reduced-price lunch eligibility JV JV 
(percent) 
English-language learner (percent) Vv V of V 
Special education status (percent) Vv V Vv Vv 
Note: Vv indicates the demographic control was included in the regression model. 


ELA = English language arts. 


2° We controlled for the baseline version of the outcome for the following outcomes and samples: observation outcomes for 
the one-year novice sample, survey outcomes for the one-year novice and full samples, and observation and survey 
outcomes for the two-year novice and full samples. 

3° Due to small sample sizes within a relatively large number of clusters (schools) in the two-year analyses, as well as 
minimal variation among control variables between groups, we limited the covariates to the following: special education 
status, English-language learner status, standardized ELA pre-test score, standardized math pre-test score, and the 
baseline version of the outcome measure. 
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After each regression model, we computed regression-adjusted mean scores for the outcome for 
treatment and control teachers and computed effect size (Hedges’ g) based on the differences in the 
regression-adjusted mean scores between treatment and control groups divided by the observed pooled 
standard deviation (Tables E.14—E.17). 


To compensate for the number of inferences being made about instructional practices, we applied the 
Benjamini-Hochberg multiple comparisons correction to the p-values of each pair of impact estimates 
by subject (Benjamini and Hochberg 1995). Multiple comparisons corrections were conducted for the 
results of outcomes for each research question; for example, for research question 1, we corrected the 
p-values for the results of all outcomes from the impact analyses of one-year impacts on novice 
teachers. Significance levels for adjusted p-values are provided in the tables. These tables include 
impact estimates for all outcomes analyzed; a discussion of the statistically significant findings can be 
found in Chapter V. 
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Table E.14. All one-year impacts on constructs of novice English language arts teachers’ instructional practices 


Analytic sample 


Data source size 


Estimated 
treatment 
Survey coefficient 


Adjusted 
p-value critical 
rank value 


0) o-7-) 0 
vation 


Standard’ Effect 
lane) g size 


Significant 


Outcome results? Treatment Control 


Topic 


p-value 


General instruction 


Connected 
lessons 


Connections to 
world 


Content 
knowledge 


Higher order 
thinking 


Multimedia use 


Prior knowledge 
Student 
independence 
Student 
participation 


Student 
responsibility for 
learning 


Connected lessons 
Stated learning purpose? 


Learning connected to personal 
experiences or real world 


Content knowledge development 
Demonstrate content knowledge in 
writing 

Assessment of higher order thinking 
Higher order thinking and reading 
Observed higher order thinking 
Online writing 

Use of multimedia in instruction 
Prior knowledge 

Student independence 


Collaborative discussion practices 
Student engagement in class 
Student participation in discussion 


Student responsibility for their 
learning 


Reading and writing instruction 


Academic 
vocabulary 


Multiple types and 


purposes of 
writing 


Academic vocabulary 


Engagement in multiple types of 
writing 

Writing for multiple purposes and 
audiences 

Close reading and writing that 
demonstrates understanding of texts 


x 0.22* 0.07 1.27 
0.33* 0.10 2.92 

0.13 0.07 1.34 

x 0.24 0.09 1.40 
x 0.02 0.08 0.05 

0.06 0.06 0.72 

x 0.01 0.07 -0.26 

x 0.17 0.07 1.01 
x 0.03 0.08 0.23 

x 0.14 0.08 0.66 
0.00 0.06 -0.14 

x -0.01 0.06 0.08 

x 0.14 0.05 0.89 
-0.04 0.09 -0.95 

x O17 0.07 0.61 
x -0.11 0.06 -0.64 


x 0.11 0.07 1.12 
X 0.10 0.11 1.03 

X -0.05 0.08 -0.08 
x 0.11 0.08 1.55 


21 


15 


No 


No 


28 


31 


29 
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Analytic sample 


Data source size 
Estimated Adjusted 
0) ok-1-) treatment Standard Effect p-value critical Significant 
Outcome vation Survey coefficient lige) g size p-value rank value results? Treatment Control 
. es Reading, writing, and/or speaking x -0.04 0.06 -0.12 0.54 20 0.030 No 28 28 
aeons about texts in past two weeks 
about texts Reading, writing, and/or speaking x 0.02 0.05 0.24 0.66 24 0.036 No 28 29 
about texts in typical week 
Use of text Assessment of text evidence use X 0.05 0.06 0.28 0.43 19 0.029 No 28 29 
evidence Self-reported text evidence use x 0.12 0.07 1.28 0.07 9 0.014 No 28 29 
Text evidence use and argument x 0.13 0.08 2.02 0.09 10 0.015 No 31 34 
writing 
Writing Feedback on writing conventions x 0.01 0.06 0.03 0.93 32 0.048 No 28 29 
conventions Use of writing conventions x 0.01 0.04 -0.59 0.82 28 0.042 No 31 34 
Classroom Classroom climate X 0.02 0.05 -0.62 0.65 23 0.035 No 31 34 
climate 
Classroom Classroom disruption x -0.10 0.06 -0.75 0.11 14 0.021 No 29 29 
management Observed classroom management x -0.03 0.08 0.55 0.75 27 0.041 No 31 34 
Self-reported classroom management x -0.05 0.03 -0.57 0.10 13 0.020 No 29 29 
Overall ELA instructional practices 
Overall ELA instructional practices@ x 1.78* 0.47 1.42 0.00 1 0.002 Yes 31 34 
Xx -0.17 0.40 -0.18 0.67 25 0.038 No 24 25 


Source: For all teachers’ observation outcomes, impacts were estimated on teachers’ practices in 2015—2016 for Cohort 2 schools and 2016-2017 for Cohort 3 schools. For novice 
teachers’ observation outcomes and novice and all teachers’ survey outcomes, impacts were estimated on teachers’ practices in spring 2016 for Cohort 2 schools, 
accounting for fall 2015 as the baseline measure, and spring 2017 for Cohort 3 schools, accounting for fall 2016 as the baseline measure. 


Note: Effect size is the adjusted difference between treatment and control group average teacher instructional practice scores divided by the unadjusted pooled standard 
deviation with an adjustment for small sample sizes per What Works Clearinghouse guidance. 


For observation outcomes, the following covariates were included in the regression models: standardized ELA pre-test score, standardized math pre-test score, male, race 
(white non-Hispanic, black non-Hispanic, and other race), Hispanic ethnicity, free or reduced-price lunch eligibility, English-language learner status, and special education 
status. 


For survey outcomes, the following covariates were included in the regression models: teacher instructional practice of interest at baseline, standardized ELA pre-test 
score, standardized math pre-test score, male, race (white non-Hispanic, black non-Hispanic, and other race), Hispanic ethnicity, free or reduced-price lunch eligibility, 
English-language learner status, and special education status. 


*Significant differences between control and treatment teachers at the 5 percent level after correcting for multiple comparisons. 
®Result should be interpreted with caution since there were differences between the groups at baseline on this instructional practice. 
ELA = English language arts. 
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Table E.15. All one-year impacts on constructs of all English language arts teachers’ instructional practices 


Analytic 
Data source sample size 
Estimated Adjusted = Signi- 


Obser- treatment Standard Effect p-value critical Literal Treat- 
Bo) ) (es Outcome vation Survey _ coefficient error size p-value Tal ¢ value ccX-J0] | (a (2) 1 | SO OO) AL Ke) | 


General instruction 
Connected lessons 
Stated learning purpose x 0.32* 0.05 3.53 0.00 1 0.002 Yes 75 89 


Learning connected to personal x 0.04 0.04 0.57 0.27 17 0.026 No 75 89 
experiences or real world 

Content knowledge x 0.05 0.05 0.50 0.26 16 0.024 No 15 89 
development 


Demonstrate content knowledge x 0.00 0.05 -0.11 0.94 31 0.047 No 72 55 


(@%o) al al=xe1(=10 (= \st10) als) 


(@fo}alal=xe1le)alom conn 0) A (0| 


Content knowledge 


in writing 
Assessment of higher order xX 0.02 0.04 0.21 0.49 21 0.032 No 72 55 
thinking 
mle latcsme)ce(-imcalial dale} Higher order thinking and x 0.01 0.04 -0.15 0.80 28 0.042 No 71 55 
reading 
Observed higher order thinking x 0.13* 0.03 1.06 0.00 4 0.006 Yes 75 89 
‘ : Online writing x -0.01 0.05 -0.12 0.84 29 0.044 No 70 55 
Multimedia use ; Rae TaES 5 
Use of multimedia in instruction x 0.05 0.03 1.19 0.09 11 0.017 No 75 89 
Prior knowledge Prior knowledge x -0.02 0.04 -0.23 0.64 24 0.036 No 72 55 
Student independence Student independence x -0.04 0.04 -0.16 0.32 18 0.027 No 68 55 
Collaborative discussion x 0.12* 0.03 1.24 0.00 3 0.005 Yes 75 89 
practices 
Student participation Student engagement in class x -0.02 0.03 -0.39 0.55 22 0.033 No 75 89 
Student participation in x 0.08* 0.03 0.79 0.01 7 0.011 Yes 75 89 
discussion 
S)Ulel-Tnimccseesieiiimieme Student responsibility for their 


learning learning 
Reading and writing instruction 


7 Ner-Xo(— inal (om "eler=1 010-18 Academic vocabulary 
Engagement in multiple types of x 0.02 0.06 0.26 0.67 25 0.038 No 75 89 
Multiple types and writing 

purposes of writing Writing for multiple purposes x -0.04 0.05 -0.43 0.48 20 0.030 No 72 55 
and audiences 


Close reading and writing that x 0.10* 0.04 1.48 0.00 5 0.008 Yes 75 89 
demonstrates understanding of 
texts 


Reading, writing, and/or 
speaking about texts 
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Analytic 
Data source sample size 


Estimated Adjusted = Signi- 
Obser- treatment Standard Effect p-value critical Literal Treat- 
Outcome vation Survey coefficient error size p-value Tal ¢ value results? ment Control 


23 


Reading, writing, and/or 
speaking about texts in past two 
weeks 


Reading, writing, and/or x 0.01 0.04 0.20 0.77 26 0.039 No 72 55 
speaking about texts in typical 
week 


Assessment of text evidence x 0.00 0.04 -0.19 0.90 30 0.045 No 72 55 
use 


Use of text evidence Self-reported text evidence use* x OMe 0.04 0.78 0.01 6 0.009 Yes 71 55 


Text evidence use and x 0.09 0.04 1.38 0.02 8 0.012 No 75 89 

argument writing 

Feedback on writing x 0.00 0.04 -0.12 0.96 32 0.048 No 72 55 
Writing conventions conventions 


Use of writing conventions 
Classroom management and environment 

Classroom climate Classroom climate 
Classroom disruption x -0.05 0.04 -0.31 0.22 15 0.023 No 73 55 


Observed classroom x 0.08 0.05 0.62 0.13 14 0.021 No 75 89 
(OTS Svoleynmmarrclaccle(suncaia Management 


Self-reported classroom 
management 


Overall ELA instructional practices 


ON (-1e-]|5 a AWiaseeteseims Observation composite score 
practices! 


Source: For observation outcomes, impacts were estimated on teachers’ practices in 2015-2016 for Cohort 2 schools, and 2016-2017 for Cohort 3 schools. For survey outcomes, 
impacts were estimated on teachers’ practices in spring 2016 for Cohort 2 schools, accounting for fall 2015 as the baseline measure, and spring 2017 for Cohort 3 schools, 
accounting for fall 2016 as the baseline measure. 


Note: Effect size is the adjusted difference between treatment and control group average teacher instructional practice scores divided by the unadjusted pooled standard deviation 
with an adjustment for small sample sizes per What Works Clearinghouse guidance. 


For observation outcomes, the following covariates were included in the regression models: standardized ELA pre-test score, standardized math pre-test score, male, race 
(white non-Hispanic, black non-Hispanic, and other race), Hispanic ethnicity, free or reduced-price lunch eligibility, English-language learner status, and special education 
status. For survey outcomes, the following covariates were included in the regression models: teacher instructional practice of interest at baseline, standardized ELA pre-test 
score, standardized math pre-test score, male, race (white non-Hispanic, black non-Hispanic, and other race), Hispanic ethnicity, free or reduced-price lunch eligibility, English- 
language learner status, and special education status. 


*Significant differences between control and treatment teachers at the 5 percent level after correcting for multiple comparisons. 
@Result should be interpreted with caution since there were differences between the groups at baseline on this instructional practice. 
ELA = English language arts. 
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Table E.16. All two-year impacts on constructs of novice English language arts teachers’ instructional practices 


Analytic 
Data source sample size 
Estimated Adjusted 


treatment Standard ices p-value critical Significant Treat- 
Be) ) (e3 LO}T Kero) ai T-1 Observation Survey _ coefficient error size p-value rank value results? ment Control 


(ev-Tal-Ve-]Mlarcyaae Ceri eya) 
Connected lessons Connected lessons 
Stated learning purpose x 0.07 0.14 0.76 0.61 17 0.026 No 11 


Connections to world Learning connected to x 0.11 0.12 0.34 0.38 11 0.017 No 11 
personal experiences or 
real world 


Content knowledge Content knowledge x -0.01 0.08 -0.17 0.91 29 0.044 No 11 7 
development 

Demonstrate content x 0.05 0.13 -0.15 0.72 22. 0.033 No 12 5 
knowledge in writing 

mle latcrme)ce(cramcalial.diale| Assessment of higher x -0.01 0.10 0.08 0.93 30 0.045 No 12 5 
order thinking 

Higher order thinking and x -0.05 0.11 0.49 0.65 18 0.027 No 12 5 
reading 

Observed higher order x 0.12 0.13 0.96 0.38 12 0.018 No 11 7 
thinking 

Multimedia use Online writing x -0.03 0.19 0.11 0.88 28 0.042 No 12 

Use of multimedia in x 0.05 0.03 0.75 0.09 3 0.005 No 11 
instruction 

Prior knowledge Prior knowledge x 0.08 0.08 0.14 0.30 i 0.011 No 12 

Student Student independence x -0.03 0.07 0.18 0.70 20 0.030 No 11 
iTate(=)el=\ale[=\alexs 

Student participation Collaborative discussion x 0.11 0.10 1.48 0.31 8 0.012 No 11 7 
practices 

Student engagement in x -0.02 0.06 -0.30 0.79 25 0.038 No 11 7 
class 

Student participation in x 0.04 0.11 0.76 0.71 21 0.032 No 11 7 
discussion 

SyVleljamccjeelasieiiingms Student responsibility for x -0.03 0.10 0.40 0.76 24 0.036 No 12 5 
for learning their learning 
Reading and writing instruction 


rNer-Xo(-unllemiele-lo0ltciayam ~ACademic vocabulary 


Multiple types and Engagement in multiple x 0.05 0.21 0.12 0.81 26 0.039 No 11 7 
purposes of writing types of writing 
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Analytic 
Data source sample size 


Estimated Adjusted 
treatment Standard Effect p-value critical Significant Treat- 
Mo) o) (03 Outcome Observation Survey _ coefficient error size p-value eTali¢ value results? ment Control 


Writing for multiple x -0.03 0.05 -0.64 0.51 14 0.021 No 12 5 


purposes and audiences 
Reading, writing, Close reading and writing x 0.00 0.13 0.16 0.99 33 0.050 No 11 7 
and/or speaking that demonstrates 
about texts understanding of texts 

Reading, writing, and/or x 0.18 0.13 1.37 0.17 5 0.008 No 12 5 


speaking about texts in 
past two weeks 


Reading, writing, and/or x 0.22 0.08 2.04 0.03 2 0.003 No 12 5 
speaking about texts in 
typical week 

Use of text evidence Assessment of text x 0.04 0.13 0.95 0.75 23 0.035 No 12 5 
evidence use 
Self-reported text x 0.29 0.11 3.76 0.02 1 0.002 No 12 5 
evidence use 
Text evidence use and x 0.13 0.14 0.52 0.37 10 0.015 No 11 7 
argument writing 

Writing conventions Feedback on writing x -0.08 0.10 -0.11 0.42 13 0.020 No 12 5 
conventions 
Use of writing x -0.01 0.16 0.21 0.93 32 0.048 No 11 7 


conventions 
Classroom management and environment 


Classroom climate Classroom climate 0.01 0.08 -0.03 0.87 27 0.041 No 11 
Classroom Classroom disruption x -0.16 0.10 -0.42 0.14 4 0.006 No 12 
mansesmen: Observed classroom x -0.05 0.08 -0.39 057 15 0.023 No 11 
management 
Self-reported classroom x 0.02 0.05 0.56 0.67 19 0.029 No 12 5 
management 
Overall ELA instructional practices 
Overall ELA instructional practices 0.89 0.74 0.83 0.25 6 0.009 No 11 
x -0.08 0.96 0.63 0.93 31 0.047 No 10 5 


Source: Impacts were estimated on teachers’ practices in 2017-2018 for Cohort 3 schools, accounting for fall 2016 as the baseline measure. 


Note: Effect size is the adjusted difference between treatment and control group average teacher instructional practice scores divided by the unadjusted pooled standard deviation 
with an adjustment for small sample sizes per What Works Clearinghouse guidance. 


The following covariates were included in the regression models: teacher instructional practice of interest at baseline, standardized ELA pre-test score, standardized math pre- 
test score, English-language learner status, and special education status. 
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Table E16 (continued) 
*Significant differences between control and treatment teachers at the 5 percent level after correcting for multiple comparisons. 


“Result should be interpreted with caution since there were differences between the groups at baseline on this instructional practice. 
ELA = English language arts. 
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Table E.17. All two-year impacts on constructs of all English language arts teachers’ instructional practices 


Analytic 
Data source sample size 
Estimated Adjusted 


treatment Standard p-value ___ critical Significant Treat- 
Be) o) (e3 Outcome Observation Survey _ coefficient error Effect size p-value rank value results? ment Control 


General instruction 
Connected lessons Connected lessons 


Stated learning purpose x 0.21 0.11 1.95 0.07 6 0.009 No 17 10 
(onat-eateacmenenemm™ Learning connected to x 0.02 0.09 0.10 0.86 30 0.045 No 17 10 
personal experiences or 
real world 
Content knowledge Content knowledge x 0.00 0.08 0.31 0.96 33 0.050 No 17 10 
development 
Demonstrate content x -0.04 0.09 -0.31 0.68 25 0.038 No 24 11 
knowledge in writing 
laliejat\me)xe(-\mialiaidnem ASSessment of higher x -0.01 0.06 0.05 0.81 28 0.042 No 24 11 
order thinking 
Higher order thinking x 0.02 0.06 0.68 0.71 26 0.039 No 24 11 
and reading 
Observed higher order x 0.17 0.08 1.65 0.05 4 0.006 No 17 10 
thinking 
Multimedia use Online writing x 0.08 0.09 0.60 0.36 14 0.021 No 24 11 
Use of multimedia in x 0.08 0.06 2.74 0.22 10 0.015 No 17 10 
instruction 
Prior knowledge Prior knowledge x -0.02 0.06 0.18 0.74 27 0.041 No 24 11 
Student Student independence x -0.02 0.04 0.39 0.59 23 0.035 No 23 11 
iTate(=)el=Vale[=lalex 
Student participation Collaborative discussion x 0.20 0.09 3.64 0.04 3 0.005 No 17 10 
practices 
Student engagement in x -0.02 0.06 -0.12 0.67 24 0.036 No 17 10 
class 
Student participation in x 0.13 0.08 1.65 0.12 7 0.011 No 17 10 
discussion 
Sivrel-Taimcs\syeelasieiiinvgg otudent responsibility for x -0.03 0.05 0.05 0.57 21 0.032 No 24 11 
for learning their learning 


Reading and writing instruction 
rNer-to(cunlemiele-loelt-ia Academic vocabulary 


Multiple types and Engagement in multiple x 0.11 0.17 0.66 0.53 19 0.029 No 17 10 
purposes of writing types of writing 


Writing for multiple x 0.10 0.07 1.04 0.14 8 0.012 No 24 11 
purposes and audiences 
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Analytic 
Data source sample size 


Estimated Adjusted 
treatment Standard p-value critical Significant Treat- 
Bo) ) (e3 Outcome Observation Survey _ coefficient error Effect size p-value rank value results? ment Control 


Reading, writing, Close reading and x 0.06 0.08 0.74 0.45 17 0.026 No 17 10 
and/or speaking writing that demonstrates 
about texts understanding of texts 


Reading, writing, and/or x 0.12 0.06 2.65 0.07 5 0.008 No 24 11 
speaking about texts in 
past two weeks 


Reading, writing, and/or x 0.06 0.05 1.15 0.25 11 0.017 No 24 11 
speaking about texts in 
typical week 

Use of text evidence Assessment of text x 0.04 0.07 0.64 0.51 18 0.027 No 24 11 
evidence use 
Self-reported text x 0.16 0.05 2.16 0.00 1 0.002 No 24 11 
evidence use 
Text evidence use and x 0.09 0.11 0.63 0.41 16 0.024 No 17 10 
argument writing 

Writing conventions Feedback on writing x -0.01 0.07 0.16 0.93 32 0.048 No 24 11 
conventions 
Use of writing x 0.11 0.13 0.78 0.40 15 0.023 No 17 10 
conventions 


Classroom management and environment 


Classroom climate Classroom climate x 0.01 0.06 0.30 0.89 31 0.047 No 17 10 
Classroom Classroom disruption x 0.10 0.08 1.14 0.20 9 0.014 No 24 10 
pan cemei Observed classroom x -0.04 0.07 -0.23 0.55 20 0.030 No 17 10 
management 
Self-reported classroom x 0.03 0.03 1.06 0.33 13 0.020 No 24 11 
management 
Overall ELA instructional practices 
: : : x 1.27 0.55 1.38 0.03 2 0.003 No 17 10 
Overall ELA instructional practices 
x 0.15 0.66 0.56 0.82 29 0.044 No 15 6 
Source: Impacts were estimated on teachers’ practices in 2017—2018 for Cohort 3 schools, accounting for fall 2016 as the baseline measure. 
Note: Effect size is the adjusted difference between treatment and control group average teacher instructional practice scores divided by the unadjusted pooled standard deviation 


with an adjustment for small sample sizes per What Works Clearinghouse guidance. 


The following covariates were included in the regression models: teacher instructional practice of interest at baseline, standardized ELA pre-test score, standardized math pre- 
test score, English-language learner status, and special education status. 


*Significant differences between control and treatment teachers at the 5 percent level after correcting for multiple comparisons. 
“Result should be interpreted with caution since there were differences between the groups at baseline on this instructional practice. 
ELA = English language arts. 
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‘The widespread adoption of more rigorous state guidelines for student learning, such as 
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independent, randomized controlled trial evaluation of the TPP to understand its effect 
on teachers’ instructional practices and student achievement. The U.S. Department of 
Education is funding the project with a five-year Investing in Innovation (i3) grant. 


Central to this evaluation and its conceptual framework for student achievement are 
impacts on teachers’ instructional practices after one year of engagement in the TPP. The 
study team examined a wide range of CCSS-aligned instructional practices and found 
that TPP-trained teachers engaged students more in reading, writing, and developing 
content knowledge than teachers who were not trained in the TPP. In addition, the TPP- 
trained teachers placed more emphasis on having students cite evidence from text, use 
higher-order thinking skills, and develop responsibility for their own learning. 


‘The study focused on novice teachers,’ who face the dual challenge of becoming 
effective educators and meeting the CCSS. However, the study’s teacher impact results 
were similar for both novice and experienced teachers. 


1 Weiner, R. and Pimentel, S. (2017). Practice What You Teach: Connecting Curriculum and Professional Learning in Schools. 
Washington, D.C.: Aspen Institute. 

? EL Education is a K-12 educational non-profit organization with the mission of engaging students and teachers in work that 
is challenging and meaningful so that learning and achievement flourish. EL Education's overarching vision for increasing 
students’ achievement includes three dimensions: mastery of skills and knowledge, character, and high quality student work. 

3 Novice teachers are teachers with 0-3 years of full-time teaching experience, not including substitute and student teaching. 
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‘The evaluation examined teaching practices that 
research suggests have the potential for high leverage 
in preparing students to meet rigorous state learning 
standards. Impact estimates showed positive effects 
of the TPP on teachers’ CCSS-aligned instructional 
practices as well as on students critical thinking skills 
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do close readings of the text and 
developed students’ content 
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who used an average of two writing activities. 
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of text to look developing 
for answers to students’ content 
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sA¢ More TPP novice teachers had their 
ea students cite evidence from texts, a 
i key research-based skill in the CCSS. 

A larger proportion of TPP novice teachers had 
activities focused on understanding the meaning 
of text compared to the control novice teachers 
(Figure 2). TPP novice teachers had students 
reread the text and cite text evidence to support 
their responses more often than the control 
novice teachers. 
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thinking skills—such as inference, 
analysis, synthesis, and evaluation. A larger 
proportion of TPP novice teachers engaged their 
students’ critical thinking skills during classroom 
discussions compared to the control novice 
teachers (Figure 3). 
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Students taught by TPP novice teachers engaged 
more often in practices that develop students’ 
responsibility for their own learning. Students 
did more of the work in developing their content 
knowledge by collaborating with peers and 
interacting in class. A larger proportion of students 
in TPP novice classrooms worked together in pairs 
or small groups, provided feedback to one another, 
and talked in class at least as much as the teacher 
compared to students in the control novice classrooms. 
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found that TPP teachers demonstrated and sustained a range of CCSS-aligned instructional 
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Significantly more TPP teachers 
asked students to cite evidence from 
texts in discussions and their writing. 
A larger proportion of TPP teachers 
engaged students in writing activities 
using text-based evidence in both the 
first and second years of the project 
(Figure 2). In addition, in the second 
year, a greater proportion of TPP 
teachers prompted students to cite 
evidence from texts to support their 
responses verbally. 
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TPP treatment and control groups significantly different from each 
other at the .05 (*) or .01 (**) level, two-tailed test. 
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Students taught by TPP teachers engaged significantly more often in reading, writing, 
and speaking about texts in the second year of TPP. A larger proportion of TPP teachers 
asked students to collaborate in a group activity or project about what they read, had students 
explain or support their understanding of what they read, and had students share their ideas 
or understanding of what they read compared to control teachers. (Figure 3). 
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TPP treatment and control groups significantly different from each other at the .05 (*) or .01 (**) level, two-tailed test. 
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NEXT STEPS 
rp This study is part of a larger, rigorous randomized controlled trial evaluation in 
which the study team will examine the impact of the TPP on student achievement 
ll using students’ state English language arts test scores with the full sample of study 
all schools (72 schools in 18 districts). The study team will estimate one- and two-year 
impacts of the TPP on student achievement by comparing those taught by TPP 
teachers with those taught by control teachers. These findings will be available in summer 2019. 
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A. Supplemental information for student English language arts achievement 


analyses 


This appendix provides additional information on student ELA achievement analyses in 
reference to the following four issues discussed in Chapter VI: 


Attrition of schools and students from the study (Tables G.1 and G.2). These tables 
report sample attrition as the number of units (schools and students) in treatment or control 
conditions during the baseline year and the numbers of units from those groups that remain in 
the study sample for the first and second years of the study. We report overall and differential 
attrition, as well as the expected bias from this attrition, using What Works Clearinghouse 
(WWC) “optimistic” assumptions. Given the many other factors that drive student and staff 
mobility, we think that the optimistic assumptions are most appropriate for determining 
whether attrition is sufficiently small to make the impact estimate valid. 


Selected characteristics of students in analytic samples (Tables G.3 and G.4). These 
tables show sociodemographic characteristics of the two selected samples used in analyses of 
the one-year impact (addressing research question S2) and overall two-year impact 
(addressing research question S4). 


Measures of baseline equivalence of student achievement outcomes between treatment 
and control students for the benchmark model (Tables G.5 and G.6). These tables report 
comparisons of baseline equivalence on ELA baseline measures and grade level between 
students in treatment and control study schools who are included in the final analytic 
samples. According to the WWC, effect sizes greater than 0.25 standard deviation are 
interpreted as evidence that the treatment and control groups of students are not sufficiently 
comparable. Effect sizes of larger than 0.05 and smaller than 0.25 indicate a difference that 
requires statistical adjustments on the variable. For the dichotomous grade variable (Table 
G.6), we assess baseline equivalence using absolute percentage point differences between the 
intervention and comparison groups with a cutoff of 10 percentage points (that corresponds 
to the WWC benchmark of 0.25 standard deviations). 


Sensitivity analyses of estimated impacts to alternative specifications (Table G.7). This 
table presents additional sensitivity analyses of the estimated impacts on student ELA 
achievement based on different assumptions and model specifications. Table G.7 summarizes 
the results of these analyses for four selected impacts (addressing research questions S2, S4, 
S6, and S9). 
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Table G.1. School attrition for one-year impact analysis 


Overall/ WWC attrition 
differential rating (using 


Analyses and research questions Overall Treatment Control attrition optimistic 
EXelelg-t-t-1-10| ‘())) 1) 19) (percent) boundary) 
One-year impacts 

Number of schools at random assignment 79 40 39 

Number of schools in sample for one year 61 31 30 22.8/0.6 Low 


impact analysis (S2) 


Number of schools in sample for one year 50 24 26 36.7/6.7 Low 
novice impact analysis (S1) 


Source: Administrative records for 2014-2015 for Cohort 1 pilot schools, 2015-2016 for Cohort 2 schools, and 
2016-2017 for Cohort 3 schools. 

Note: Number of schools reported. The count of overall sample sizes in this table reflect the original numbers of 
schools at the time of random assignment. Five schools (3 treatment and 2 control schools) that were each 
split into two during the study period are subtracted from the total count of 66 schools (in the numerator of 
attrition formula for the analysis addressing research question S2) in order to provide conservative 
estimates of attrition rates. 


WWC = What Works Clearinghouse. 


Table G.2. Student attrition for one-year impact analyses 


Overall/ WWC attrition 
differential rating (using 
Analyses and research questions (oN {-1 ¢-11 | Treatmen Control attrition optimistic 


FXelolc-s-t-1-(0} 1) a (')) 1) (percent) boundary) 


(1) One-year impacts (S2) 
Number of students at baseline 15,566 7,061 8,505 


Number remaining at the end of Year 1 12,859 6,150 6,709 17.4/8.2 Low 
with ELA score 


(2) One-year novice impacts (S1) 


Number of students at baseline 5,462 2,432 3,030 
Number remaining at the end of Year 1 4,815 2,162 2,653 11.8/1.3 Low 
with ELA score 
Source: Administrative records for 2014-2015 for Cohort 1 pilot schools, 2015-2016 for Cohort 2 schools, and 
2016-2017 for Cohort 3 schools. 
Note: Baseline refers to October of the relevant school year. 
ELA = English language arts; WWC = What Works Clearinghouse. 
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Table G.3. Characteristics of student samples in the one-year impact analysis 


One-year impact Treatment group fofoy alice) Mel Kole] e) Overall sample 
(addressing research question S2) ril=x- 1a (=) 2)) liil=x- 1am ¢=)2)) riil=x- 1am ¢=)2)) 
Female (percent) 48.5 (0.50) 49.6 (0.50) 49.1 (0.50) 
Race/ethnicity (percent) 
White non-Hispanic 31.7 (0.47) 42.7 (0.49) 37.5 (0.48) 
Black non-Hispanic 40.7 (0.49) 28.8 (0.45) 34.5 (0.48) 
Hispanic 19.6 (0.40) 20.9 (0.41) 20.3 (0.40) 
Other 7.7 (0.27) 7.6 (0.26) 7.6 (0.27) 
Eligibility for free or reduced-price lunch 57.9 (0.49) 62.4 (0.48) 60.2 (0.49 
(percent) 
English-language learner status (percent) 7.2 (0.26) 8.9 (0.28) 8.0 (0.27) 
Special education status (percent) 11.1 (0.31) 10.5 (0.31) 10.8 (0.31) 
Sample size (number of students) 6,150 6,709 12,859 


SD = standard deviation. 


Table G.4. Characteristics of student samples in the overall two-year impact analysis 


ON(=Yer-1 | MaNYCoraycr-lam an) x-Ceime-(elele-\-t-31 ale | Treatment group foFeyal ice) Melcele|e) Overall sample 
research question S4) mean (SD) mean (SD) mean (SD) 
Female (percent) 49.2 (0.50) 49.8 (0.50) 49.5 (0.50) 
Race/ethnicity (percent) 
White non-Hispanic 29.7 (0.46) 39.1 (0.49) 34.3 (0.47) 
Black non-Hispanic 40.1 (0.49) 25.5 (0.44) 32.9 (0.47) 
Hispanic 21.7 (0.41) 25.6 (0.44) 23.6 (0.42) 
Other 8.2 (0.27) 9.7 (0.30) 8.9 (0.29) 
Eligibility for free or reduced-price lunch 58.2 (0.49) 64.7 (0.48) 61.4 (0.49) 
(percent) 
English-language learner status (percent) 6.3 (0.24) 6.3 (0.24) 6.3 (0.24) 
Special education status (percent) 12.1 (0.33) 11.0 (0.31) 11.6 (0.32) 
Sample size (number of students) 5,168 4,991 10,159 


SD = standard deviation. 
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Table G.5. Comparison of baseline English language arts measures for student impact 
analyses 


Analyses and research Effect 
questions addressed lore) ate liiteyal size 


(1) One-year novice impact Treatment 2,162 
One-year impacts ($1) Control 2,653 —0.34 0.99 
in all schools (2) One-year impact (S2) Treatment 6,150 -0.34 1.02 0.03 
Control 6,709 —0.37 1.01 
Overall two-year (3) Overall two-year impact Treatment 5,168 —0.29 0.96 0.03 
impacts in all (S4) Control 4,991 ~0.32 1.02 
Yearele)|s 
(4) Two-year novice impact Treatment 1,063 -0.18 0.91 0.11 
S5 = 
Twevearineccts (S5) Control 738 0.28 1.03 
Halve alote) amt ateys (5) Two-year impact (S6) Treatment 2,631 —0.08 0.93 0.23 
participated in the Control 1,145 -0.30 1.02 
ue EIS MeN) (6) Two-year schoolwide Treatment 3,486 0.00 0.94 0.14 
impact (S7) Control 3,374 ~0.14 1.01 
One-year follow- (7) One-year follow-up Treatment 555 —0.58 0.95 -0.12 
Uy oman} ex=(ertom ial novice impact (S8) Control 1,161 0.46 0.98 
NAMRSGMEE (8) One-year follow-up Treatment 2537 -051 093 0.18 
NOT participate in & 
TERT impact (S92) Control 3,846 ~0.33 1.02 


SD = standard deviation. 
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Table G.6. Comparison of student baseline grade levels for student impact analyses 


Treatment OFey ai igo) | 
—————EE—————————— SS s 
Analyses and Grades: students (percent) Grades: students (percent) difference 
reseaceh gestions AAAS sHYS dT —§—— > 10%? 
F-Telol c-t-¥-1-10] 5 6 7 5 6 v4 [effect size] 
1) One-year novice 124 136 543 735 624 68 (2.6) 285 513 717 1,070 Yes, 
impact ($1) (5.7) (6.3) (25.1) (34.0) (28.9) (10.7) (19.3) (27.0) (40.3) Grade 8 
[-0.31] 
(2) One-year impact 475 740 1,499 1,752 1,684 384 (5.7) 731 1,499 1,805 2,290 No 
(S2) (7.7) (12.0) (24.4) (28.5) (27.4) (10.9) (22.3) (26.9) (34.1) 
(3) Overall two-year 265 693 1,282 1,484 1,444 276 (5.5) 569 939 1,744 1,463 No 
impact (S4) (5.1) (13.4) (24.8) (28.7) (27.9) (11.4) (18.8) (34.9) (29.3) 
(4) Two-year novice 0 0 365 308 390 0 57 183 309 189 Yes, 
impact (S5) (0.0) (0.0) (34.3) (29.0) (36.7) (0.0) (7.7) (24.8) (41.9) (25.6) Grades 7 & 8 
[-0.34 & 0.32] 
(5) Two-year impact 19 364 746 744 758 0 217 366 309 253 No 
(S6) (0.7) (13.8) (28.4) (28.3) (28.8) (0.0) (19.0) (32.0) (27.0) (22.1) 
(6) Two-year schoolwide 42 412 1,131 988 913 56 (1.7) 363 1,112 918 925 No 
impact (S7) (1.2) (11.8) (32.4) (28.3) (26.2) (10.8) (33.0) (27.2) (27.4) 
(7) One-year follow-up 52 70 18 214 201 20 167 156 400 418 Yes, 
novice impact (S8) (9.4) (12.6) (3.2) (38.6) (36.2) (1.7) (14.4) (13.4) (34.5) (36.0) Grade 6 
[-0.94] 
(8) One-year follow-up 246 329 536 740 686 276 352 573 1,435 1,210 No 
impact (S9) (9.7) (13.0) (21.1) (29.2) (27.0) (7.2) (9.2) (14.9) (37.3) (31.5) 
Note: Percentages do not sum up to 100 percent because of rounding. For dichotomous variables, we assess baseline equivalence using absolute percentage 


point differences between the intervention and comparison groups with a cutoff of 10 percentage points; this cutoff corresponds to about 0.25 effect size 
difference when percentages for the two groups are close to 50. Corresponding effect sizes (Cox’s indices) are provided in brackets in the last column. 
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Table G.7. English language arts achievement: alternative specifications for selected 
student impact models 


One-year 
One-year Overall two- Two-year ice) Ifo) WENT @) 
impact year impact impact impact 


(EXo [el g-t-t-J are] (addressing (addressing (ETololc-t-t-1 are] 
research research research research 
MY KoYe (=) My of -Xed i ter- hile) als) question S2) question S4) question S6) question S9) 


Estimated treatment coefficient (standard error) 


(1) Benchmark (Main model) 0.015 0.084*** 0.092*** 0.055* 
(0.01) (0.02) (0.03) (0.03) 
(2) Complete case analysis 0.004 0.090*** 0.130*** 0.038 
(0.01) (0.02) (0.03) (0.03) 
(3) Student joiners analysis 0.002 0.087*** 0.086*** 0.056* 
(0.01) (0.02) (0.03) (0.03) 
(4) Using math pre-test instrument 0.006 0.083*** 0.078** 0.058 
for reading pre-test (0.02) (0.03) (0.03) (0.05) 
(5) Dropping ELA post-test outliers 0.015 0.084*** 0.092*** 0.055* 
(0.01) (0.02) (0.03) (0.03) 
(6) Using alternative 0.020 0.083*** 0.083*** 0.064* 
standardization of outcome (0.01) (0.02) (0.03) (0.04) 
(7) Controlling for school pair 0.005 0.048*** 0.055** 0.045 
dummies (0.01) (0.02) (0.03) (0.04) 
(8) Including separate district and 0.010 0.071*** 0.080*** 0.047 
grade indicators (0.01) (0.02) (0.02) (0.03) 
(9) Using multiple imputation to 0.003 0.081*** 0.101*** 0.043 
impute missing values of (0.01) (0.01) (0.03) (0.03) 
independent variables 
(10) Using alternative definition of n.a. n.a. 0.108*** n.a. 
second year of implementation (0.02) 


*Statistically significant at the 10 percent level, two-tailed test. 
**Statistically significant at the 5 percent level, two-tailed test. 
***Statistically significant at the 1 percent level, two-tailed test. 
ELA = English language arts, n.a. = not applicable. 
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B. Supplemental information for student literacy analyses 


This section of the appendix discusses the methods used in the impact analysis of student 
literacy. In the subsections that follow, we first present the predictive validity of the literacy 
measures, then discuss baseline equivalence of the treatment and control groups, and finally 
discuss the impact analysis methods and findings. 


1. Predictive validity of the literacy measures 


To establish predictive validity of literacy measure scores on standardized ELA scores 
aggregated at the teacher level, we conducted three analyses. 


First, we computed bivariate Pearson’s correlations between two sets of scores (that is, literacy 
measure scores and standardized ELA scores aggregated at the teacher level; Table G.8. 

The correlation coefficient between the two sets of scores is also known as the validity 
coefficient. The validity coefficient (Pearson’s r) can range from —1 to +1. 

Large coefficients close to 1 in absolute value indicate high predictive validity of the new 
measure, coefficients close to 0 indicate weak predictive validity and coefficient of 0 indicates 
no association between the scores. The sample sizes for the analyses ranged from 9 (total score 
for grades 7—8 and counterclaims) to 12 (all other literacy measures). Missing values were 
handled by pairwise deletion; if a teacher was missing a score on a literacy measure or a 
standardized ELA score, that teacher was excluded from the analytic sample for that particular 
correlation. 


Second, to additionally establish the extent to which the scores on literacy measures jointly 
predict scores on the standardized ELA scores, we estimated a set of regression models using 
literacy measures as predictors and standardized ELA scores as outcomes, additionally 
controlling for teachers’ clustering within schools by using Huber-White robust standard errors. 
Because of the small sample size (12 teachers clustered in 7 schools), we could not model the 
joint statistical relationship between all 17 literacy measures and standardized ELA scores. 
Generally, K+2 observations are required to estimate K parameters in a regression model. 
Because we only have 7 schools in the sample, we could simultaneously include up to five 
predictors in a regression model. Therefore, we grouped together literacy measures based on 
their conceptual meaning in the following order: 


1. Organization, voice, sentence variety 

2. Vocabulary, spelling, grammar, mechanics 

3. Statement of position, reasons, evidence, transition words and links 
4. Counterclaims, writing quality total (grades 7-8) 

5. Total score (grades 7-8) 


6. Writing quality, writing conventions, total score 
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We additionally computed a seventh measure, the composite score, which is a sum of the 
following literacy measures: organization, voice, vocabulary, sentence, spelling, grammar, 
mechanics, statement of position, reasons, evidence, links of transition words, and counterclaims. 
Internal consistency reliability of the composite scale (Cronbach’s alpha) was 0.87. 


Table G.8. Pearson’s correlation between literacy measure scores and standardized 
English language arts scores 


Literacy measures Sample size Pearson’s r 


Tah dtate Mexoyan-Vattcoyar-me(odart-lin) 


Vocabulary 12 0.19 
Mechanics 12 0.44 
Spelling 12 0.38 
Grammar 12 0.51 
Writing conventions total 12 0.50 
Voice 12 0.27 
Sentence variety 12 -0.01 
Organization 12 0.22 
Statement of position 9 0.32 
Evidence 12 0.49 
Reasons 12 0.58 
Transition words and links 12 0.06 
Counterclaims (grades 7-8) 12 0.13 
Writing quality total 12 0.41 
Writing quality total (grades 7-8) 9 0.22 
Total score 12 0.47 
Total score (grades 7-8) 12 0.45 
Note: Literacy measures sorted in the order of high to low by the magnitude of Pearson’s correlation coefficient 


within each domain. 


Results from the regression analyses are shown in Table G.9. The R? statistic shows the total 
percent of variation in the outcome (standardized ELA scores) jointly explained by literacy 
measures in each model). Adjusted R? statistics provide the proportion of variation in the 
outcome explained by predictors adjusted for the number of terms in the model. F-statistics 
provide a global test of significance for all predictors in the model. These statistics show that the 
predictors explain some of the variance in standardized ELA scores, ranging from R-squared 
values of 11 to 42 percent, and the F-statistics indicate that predictors have a significant 
relationship with the standardized ELA scores in three models (model 2, model 3, and model 6). 


Note that, because of the sample size, the models have limited power to detect significant effects 
in the regression models. Statistical power for regression analysis is typically expressed as the 
probability of a significant finding (that is, a relationship different from zero) when in the 
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population there is a significant relationship. Statistical power of 0.80 or higher is the standard in 
applied research and corresponds to at least an 80 percent chance of concluding that there is a 
real effect. We ran simulation analyses and the statistical power of the student literacy outcome 
analyses had a joint predictive power between 20 percent (for Model 1 in Table G.9) to 75 
percent (for Model 3) to have statistically significant results at the 5 percent level. The small 
sample sizes in our regression analysis would only be able to detect statistically significant 
results at the 5 percent level for very large effect sizes (for Model 1 we would need an R*> 0.55 
and for Model 3 an R*> 0.45). In other words, having statistically insignificant findings is likely 
due to the small sample sizes and not necessarily because there was no relationship between the 
literacy outcomes and the ELA scores 


Table G.9. Percent of variation in the standardized English language arts scores jointly 
explained by literacy measures in three models 


¥-Tan] ol (=) PXe | [UE (re | 

WY Keye [-y| Predictors size R?2 R?2 F statistic 
Organization, voice, sentence variety 12 0.11 —0.22 0.96 
Vocabulary, spelling, grammar, mechanics 12 0.28 -0.14 30.36*** 
Statement of position, reasons, evidence, 12 0.42 0.08 15.56** 
transition words and links 
Counterclaims, writing quality (grades 7-8) 9 0.39 0.18 5.27 
Total score (grades 7-8) 9 0.20 0.09 2.85 
Writing quality, writing conventions, total 12 0.34 0.09 44.72*** 
score 

7 Composite score 12 0.13 0.04 5.46 


Notes: Negative-adjusted R? indicates that the total variation in the outcome explained by predictors is zero or 
close to zero. 


*Statistically significant at the 5 percent level, two-tailed test. 
*Statistically significant at the 1 percent level, two-tailed test. 
*** Statistically significant at the .01 percent level, two-tailed test. 


Third, for each model, we estimated the proportion of variation in standardized ELA scores that 
is explained by each predictor (literacy measure) separately, when other predictors are held 
constant in the model (Table G.10). The corresponding statistic is known as partial R*. We 
observed small to moderate partial R? in the models ranging from 0.00 to 0.37. Like Pearson’s r, 
(partial) R? is also a measure of effect size reported in the context of models predicting a 
variable. The partial R? for counterclaims, writing quality (grades 7-8), and total score (grades 
7-8) had moderate effect size (> 0.2), whereas the rest of the effects between predictors of 
standardized ELA scores and outcome were small (< 0.2). 


Similar to the discussion of the regression results presented in Table G.9, because of the sample 
size, these models have limited power to detect significant relationships between the literacy 
outcomes and ELA test scores and the regression analysis would only be well-powered to detect 
very large effect size—for example an R?> 0.55—as statistically significant at the 5 percent 
level. 
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Table G.10. Percent of variation in the standardized English language arts scores 
explained by literacy measures in three models 


95% Confidence interval of partial R2 


Degrees of 

Predictor Partial R2 freedom Lower boundary Upper boundary 
Model 1 

Organization 0.00 1 ‘ 0.18 
Voice 0.05 1 : 0.40 
Sentence variety 0.04 1 : 0.39 
Vocabulary 0.02 1 0.35 
Spelling 0.00 1 0.25 
Grammar 0.07 1 0.45 
Mechanics 0.00 1 0.22 
Statement of position 0.00 1 : 0.18 
Reasons 0.12 1 : 0.50 
Evidence 0.03 1 : 0.39 


NY Kee (=) fr-} 


Counterclaims 0.30 1 ; 0.63 
Writing quality (grades 7-8) 


Total score (grades 7-8) 


Model 6 

Writing quality 0.07 1 : 0.43 
Writing conventions 0.13 1 : 0.49 
Total score 0.05 1 : 0.41 
Composite score 0.13 1 . 0.46 


Note. The lower boundary of the partial R? confidence interval could not be computed because of the small sample 
size. 


2. Baseline differences between treatment and control students at the teacher-level 


To test whether there are differences between the treatment and control students’ baseline 
characteristics were aggregated at the teacher level, we estimated a series of t-tests. The t-tests 
examine differences in students’ race and ethnicity, gender, percent of students receiving special 
education, percent of students who are English-language learners, percent of students eligible for 
free or reduced-price lunch, and average scores on math and ELA pre-tests. Because of sample 
size limitations, we could not conduct the t-tests within each grade but for the sample overall and 
additionally conducted a t-test for the difference between groups in grade level taught. For each 
t-test, we computed descriptive statistics by group (sample size, means, and standard deviations) 
and the t-statistic, along with the corresponding p-value, effect size (Hedges’ g), and the 95 
percent confidence interval. 


Table G.11 provides results of the t-tests indicating comparisons between the comparison and 
treatment groups on students’ baseline characteristics. We did not observe statistically significant 
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differences between teachers in treatment and comparison samples at baseline; however, effect 
sizes greater than the absolute value of 0.25 indicate the presence of differences for several 
characteristics. In the overall sample, there were differences between treatment and control 
groups on the proportion of male students, the proportion of students with special education 
needs, the proportion of students who were English learners, the proportion of students who 
qualified for free or reduced-price lunch, and students’ standardized math pre-test score. Among 
the grades 7 and 8 subsample, there were differences between the treatment and control groups 
on all characteristics other than the proportion of students who are black non-Hispanic, the 
proportion of students who are white non-Hispanic, and the standardized math pre-test scores of 
students. 
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Table G.11. Comparison of baseline classroom characteristics between treatment and control group students aggregated at 
the teacher-level for the literacy analysis 


95% C.I. for the effect 
size 
Treatment (efey alice) | (ofey alice) | 


Treatment sample Treatment Control sample sample T- Effect Lower Upper 
Covariate sample mean sample SD_ sample mean 1B) statistic size LoXol UT ate l-1aVammmm eXele late t-l avg 


(oN V7=3 =] 1 =y-T1) ©) (=) 


Grade 6 6.83 0.75 6 7.00 1.10 0.31 0.16 -0.89 1.21 
Average student standardized ELA 6 —0.50 0.40 6 —-0.54 0.23 -0.23 -0.12 -—1.16 0.93 
pre-test score 
Average student standardized math 6 0.43 0.66 6 —0.68 0.41 -0.78 —0.42 —1.47 0.65 
pre-test score 
Percent students male 6 0.55 0.07 6 0.51 0.03 -1.22 —0.65 -1.72 0.45 


Student race 


Percent black non-Hispanic 6 0.10 0.08 6 0.09 0.14 —-0.24 -0.13 -1.17 0.92 
Percent white non-Hispanic 6 0.50 0.15 6 0.53 0.19 0.31 0.16 —0.89 1.21 
Percent Hispanic 6 0.32 0.18 6 0.29 0.20 —0.30 —0.16 —1.20 0.89 
Percent other race 6 0.08 0.06 6 0.09 0.08 0.43 0.23 —0.83 1.27 
Percent students eligible for free or 4 0.57 0.29 5 0.71 0.19 0.93 0.55 —0.67 1.74 
reduced-price lunch 

Percent students English language 6 0.16 0.17 6 0.09 0.05 —0.87 —0.46 —1.52 0.61 
learner 

Percent students special education 6 0.16 0.07 6 0.12 0.10 -0.77 -0.41 —1.46 0.66 
Black non-Hispanic 3 0.05 0.04 3 0.14 0.20 0.71 0.46 —0.88 1.75 
Hispanic 3 0.46 0.17 3 0.30 0.29 —0.80 —0.52 —1.82 0.83 
White non-Hispanic 3 0.41 0.19 3 0.50 0.19 0.56 0.37 —0.96 1.65 
Other race 3 0.08 0.07 3 0.06 0.06 -0.29 -0.19 -—1.46 1.11 
Male 3 0.56 0.10 3 0.54 0.01 -0.38 -0.25 -1.52 1.06 
Special education status 3) 0.13 0.09 3 0.12 0.12 —0.10 —0.06 -1.34 1.22 
English language learner 3 0.25 0.20 3 0.11 0.06 -1.14 —-0.74 —2.07 0.67 
Free or reduced-price lunch 3 0.66 0.27 3 0.79 0.19 0.70 0.45 —0.88 1.74 


eligibility 
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95% C.I. for the effect 


size 
Treatment Control Control 
Treatment sample Treatment Control sample sample T- Effect Lower Upper 
Covariate sample mean sample SD _ sample mean iB) statistic Cy 42) boundary boundary 
Standardized math pre-test score 3 -0.74 0.80 3 -0.72 0.60 0.04 0.03 -1.25 1.30 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 3 —0.72 0.42 3 —0.64 0.31 0.27 0.18 —1.12 1.45 


Grade 7-8 samples 


Black non-Hispanic 4 0.10 0.10 5 0.10 0.15 0.00 0.00 -1.17 1.17 
Hispanic 4 0.40 0.18 5 0.32 0.21 —0.58 —0.35 —-1.52 0.85 
White non-Hispanic 4 0.44 0.16 5 0.48 0.16 0.31 0.19 —0.99 1.35 
Other race 4 0.06 0.07 5 0.10 0.09 0.82 0.49 —0.73 1.66 
Male 4 0.55 0.08 5 0.52 0.04 —0.74 -0.44 -1.62 0.76 
Special education status 4 0.16 0.09 & 0.09 0.09 -1.10 —0.66 -1.85 0.58 
English language learner 4 0.23 0.16 5 0.10 0.05 -1.75 —1.04 —2.29 0.27 
Free or reduced-price lunch 4 0.57 0.29 5 0.71 0.19 0.93 0.55 —0.67 1.74 
eligibility 

Standardized math pre-test score 4 —0.69 0.66 5 -0.74 0.43 -0.13 —0.08 -1.25 1.09 
Standardized ELA pre-test score 4 —0.69 0.35 & —0.54 0.26 0.72 0.43 -0.77 1.61 


Notes: No findings were statistically significant at the 5 percent level. The measure of the effect size is Hedges’ g. 
C.l. = confidence interval; ELA = English language arts; SD = standard deviation. 
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3. Differences between treatment and control students’ literacy outcomes at the teacher- 
level 


To test for the differences between treatment and control group students’ literacy outcomes 
aggregated at the teacher-level, we estimated a set of regression models in which literacy task 
outcomes were regressed on a treatment status indicator and classroom characteristics, 
controlling for teachers’ clustering within schools by using Huber-White robust standard errors. 
Classroom characteristics included students’ race and ethnicity, gender, percent of students 
receiving special education, percent of students who are English-language learners, percent of 
students eligible for free or reduced-price lunch, and average scores on math and ELA pre-test. 
Because of the small sample size (12 teachers clustered in seven schools), we could not 
accommodate all covariates in the same regression model. Therefore, we estimated a set of 
regression models that included the following sets of covariates: 


1. Treatment status, ELA pre-test scores (Model A) 


2. Treatment status, student race and ethnicity (black non-Hispanic, white non-Hispanic, 
Hispanic, other; Model B) 


3. Treatment status, percent students who are English-language learners, percent students 
receiving special education, percent students eligible for free or reduced-price lunch, math 
pre-test scores, and percent male students (Model C). 


After each regression model, we computed regression-adjusted mean scores for the outcome for 
treatment and control students at the teacher-level and computed effect sizes (Hedges’ g) based 
on the differences in the regression-adjusted mean scores between the treatment and control 
groups divided by the observed pooled standard deviation with an adjustment for small sample 
sizes (Tables G.13—G.15). Note that the regression coefficients are unstandardized and should be 
interpreted as the magnitude of change in the dependent variable for every one unit change in the 
corresponding predictor. Because interpretation of unstandardized regression coefficients 
depends on the metric of dependent and independent variables, one should not formally compare 
the magnitude of these coefficients. For this reason, rather than interpret the magnitude of 
effects, we focused on significant findings. 


To compensate for the number of inferences being made about instructional practices, we applied 
the Benjamini-Hochberg multiple comparisons correction to the p-values of each pair of impact 
estimates by subject (Benjamini and Hochberg 1995). Significance levels for adjusted p-values 
are provided in the tables below. 


Out of 51 estimated models in Tables G.13—G.15, and after correcting for multiple comparisons, 
we found no statistically significant differences between treatment and control group students’ 
literacy outcomes at the teacher-level. 
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Table G.13. Model A: Regression-adjusted differences between treatment and control group students’ literacy outcomes at 
the teacher-level, controlling for baseline ELA pre-test scores 


Estimated Adjusted Analytic sample size 
treatment Standard Effect p-value critical Significant 


Outcome coefficient error size p-value lala value results? Treatment Control 


Writing conventions domain 


Vocabulary -0.07 0.31 -0.76 0.82 1 0.01 No 6 6 
Mechanics 0.05 0.26 0.16 0.85 2 0.01 No 6 6 
Spelling 0.01 0.10 -0.01 0.91 3 0.02 No 6 6 
Grammar -0.02 0.24 0.02 0.95 4 0.02 No 6 6 
Writing conventions total -0.02 0.74 -0.01 0.98 5 0.03 No 6 6 
Writing quality 

Voice -0.30 0.10 -2.01 0.02 1 0.01 No 6 6 
Sentence Variety -0.34 0.13 -3.87 0.04 2 0.01 No 6 6 
Organization -0.33 0.35 -1.28 0.39 3 0.02 No 6 6 
Statement of position -0.03 0.09 -0.27 0.76 4 0.02 No 6 6 
Evidence 0.18 0.22 0.82 0.44 5 0.03 No 6 6 
Reasons -0.11 0.31 -0.11 0.73 6 0.03 No 6 6 
Transition words and links 0.10 0.28 0.59 0.74 7 0.04 No 6 6 
Counterclaims (grades 7-8) -0.14 0.32 -1.41 0.68 8 0.04 No 4 5 
Writing quality total -0.19 1.00 -0.09 0.86 9 0.05 No 6 6 
Writing quality total (grades 7-8) -0.47 1.13 -0.50 0.69 10 0.05 No 6 6 
General literacy 

Total score -0.91 1.73 -0.36 0.62 1 0.03 No 6 6 
Total score (grades 7-8) -1.00 3.61 -0.87 0.80 2 0.05 No 4 5 

Note: There were no statistically significant results for any of the literacy task outcomes after multiple comparisons corrections. 


C.l. = confidence interval. 
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Table G.14. Model B: Regression-adjusted differences between treatment and control group students’ literacy outcomes at 
the teacher-level, controlling for students’ race and ethnicity 


Estimated Adjusted Analytic sample size 
treatment Sicilia! p-value critical Significant 
Outcome coefficient error Effect size p-value rank NEL UC=) results? Treatment Control 


Writing conventions domain 


Vocabulary -0.10 0.24 -0.24 0.69 1 0.01 No 6 6 
Mechanics 0.10 0.24 0.02 0.69 2 0.02 No 6 6 
Spelling 0.13 0.31 0.22 0.69 3 0.03 No 6 6 
Grammar 0.05 0.23 -0.02 0.84 4 0.04 No 6 6 
Writing conventions total 0.18 0.93 -0.02 0.85 5 0.05 No 6 6 
Voice -0.32 0.10 -2.04 0.02 1 0.01 No 6 6 
Sentence Variety -0.29 0.19 -2.81 0.18 2 0.01 No 6 6 
Organization -0.38 0.39 -1.35 0.37 3 0.02 No 6 6 
Statement of position 0.26 0.33 1.30 0.46 4 0.02 No 6 6 
Evidence -0.76 1.56 -0.76 0.64 5 0.03 No 6 6 
Reasons -0.06 0.14 -0.67 0.67 6 0.03 No 6 6 
Transition words and links -0.19 0.46 -1.22 0.69 7 0.04 No 4 5 
Counterclaims (grades 7-8) 0.08 0.19 0.30 0.70 8 0.04 No 6 6 
Writing quality total 0.11 0.44 -0.15 0.81 9 0.05 No 6 6 
Writing quality total (grades 7-8) 0.00 1.37 -0.13 1.00 10 0.05 No 6 6 
General literacy 

Total score -1.43 5.90 -0.89 0.82 1 0.03 No 4 5 
Total score (grades 7-8) -0.51 2.35 -0.60 0.84 2 0.05 No 6 

Note: There were no statistically significant results for any of the literacy task outcomes after multiple comparisons corrections. 


C.l. = confidence interval. 
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Table G.15. Model C: Regression-adjusted differences between treatment and control group students’ literacy outcomes at 
the teacher-level, controlling for students’ standardized math pre-test scores, English-language learner status, special 
education status, free or reduced-price lunch status, and gender 


Analytic sample size 


Estimated Adjusted 


treatment Standard p-value critical Tel anirers la 
Outcome coefficient error Effect size p-value lala value tresults? Treatment Control 


Writing conventions domain 


Vocabulary -0.47 0.18 -0.14 0.04 1.00 0.01 No 6.00 6.00 
Mechanics -0.05 0.38 0.23 0.90 4.00 0.02 No 6.00 6.00 
Spelling 0.04 0.46 -0.01 0.93 5.00 0.03 No 6.00 6.00 
Grammar -0.14 0.39 0.02 0.72 3.00 0.02 No 6.00 6.00 
Writing conventions total -0.62 1.31 -0.01 0.65 2.00 0.01 No 6.00 6.00 
Writing quality 

Voice -0.58 0.16 -0.84 0.01 1.00 0.01 No 6.00 6.00 
Sentence Variety -0.70 0.22 -0.75 0.02 2.00 0.01 No 6.00 6.00 
Organization -1.09 0.37 -0.49 0.02 3.00 0.02 No 6.00 6.00 
Statement of position -0.45 0.23 -0.37 0.12 4.00 0.02 No 4.00 5.00 
Evidence -2.89 1.64 -0.23 0.13 5.00 0.03 No 6.00 6.00 
Reasons -0.36 0.24 0.22 0.18 6.00 0.03 No 6.00 6.00 
Transition words and links -2.07 1.62 -0.05 0.25 7.00 0.04 No 6.00 6.00 
Counterclaims (grades 7-8) -0.13 0.15 -0.31 0.40 8.00 0.04 No 6.00 6.00 
Writing quality total -0.37 0.68 -0.11 0.60 9.00 0.05 No 6.00 6.00 
Writing quality total (grades 7-8) -0.11 0.43 0.59 0.80 10.00 0.05 No 6.00 6.00 
General literacy 

Total score -6.00 3.40 -0.44 0.15 1.00 0.01 No 4.00 5.00 
Total score (grades 7-8) -4.05 2.99 -0.25 0.22 2.00 0.01 No 6.00 6.00 

Note: There were no statistically significant results for any of the literacy task outcomes after multiple comparisons corrections. 


C.l. = confidence interval. 
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